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You have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 

neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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(1 Great . 
Producing $4,000 Cwt. Dady® 






meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always wnllorm, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”’. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in vour market. 
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Got a boy doing 
a man’s job? 





















Seems as if this chap isn’t 
quite equal to the job before 
him. If you want to be sure 
your rye flour will measure 

up to what you expect of it, 
why not try Pillsbury? From 
whitest to darkest, every 

rye flour in the Pillsbury line 
is one you can count on for 
dependable baking performance 
and customer-winning flavor. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC, 


General Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANAGK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“Wheat as it goes to the grinding rolls is 
termed ‘the milling mix.’ No one wheat 
has all the desirable milling qualities, nor 
does the same locality produce the same 
quality each year. The most important fac- 
tors are the skill and knowledge of wheat 
quality used in determining the mix.” 


RELIABLE INFORMATION IN 1920 
—STILL RELIABLE IN 1948. 


HUBBARD 


“Synonymous with Honest Milling” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


give you these 
acceded 
advantages 


Merck Enrichment Wafers The Merck method of pro- Merck Enrichment Wafers 

e dissolve rapidly, yielding a » duction provides you with « are manufactured under 

suspension of extremely fine wafers of satinlike appearance, _ rigid specifications, and their 

particles. This promotes uni- free from chips and dust. enrichment content is labora- 
form distribution of all enrich- tory controlled. 


ment ingredients. 


















- These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Baking. 








* 









Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 





RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX! CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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Means your brand is displayed 


FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


on Bemis Band-Label Bags 


No matter how the bags are stacked, 
your brand is bound to show. Made of 
wet-strength paper, the Band-Label is 
easy to remove in one piece and it 


doesn’t clog washing machines or drains. 


“America’s 
No. | A 
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General Offices St. Louis 
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THE 
WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


d, 
There is an added measure of good baking quality in KELLY’S FAMOUS 





of 
that sets this famous brand above and apart from ordinary flour. For 
is KELLY’S FAMOUS represents the pride of craftsmanship and milling 
integrity that has distinguished this company for many decades. That’s 
it why you can always be sure of the top quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS. 
iS. 


Milled exclusively from séientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HWOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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FOR 75 years Master Bakers have relied 
on Master Milled CANNON VALLEY 
FLOURS to give them the right kind of 
bread . . . high rising loaves that are full 
strength and full flavored ... loaves that 
bring the customers back again and again. 
Master Bakers know they can produce the 
best bread every day, year in and year out, 
with Master Milled CANNON VALLEY 
FLOUR. 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
DEPENDABILITY 













CANNON VALLEY << MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. F CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


“"MASTER MILLED’’ sPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR ¢ TELEPHONE a ee 





INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 
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How to fly 





DOWN TO EARTH ADVICE for amateur 
aviators: until you’ve put in enough flying 
time, don’t solo. 


And don’t expect to know all about aging 
flour in one try ... or two or ten. Isn’t it 
more sensible to leave aging to someone with 
the know-how and special equipment to do 
it perfectlyP Atkinson does. We aerate our 
flour just after milling. It floats into the 
bins bulked up with 20% air. There it lies, 


under controlled time and temperature, un- 
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in one easy lesson... 





til it’s right. Just before packing, we aerate 
it again. Thus it’s BIN-AGED*.. . and 
that’s why all Atkinson flour comes to you 
perfectly aged, ready to go in production. 


And because we mill for 50,000 cwt. stor- 
age rather than to fill individual orders, we 
have ample time to adjust the milling oper- 
ation with precision. Result, every sack 
uniform from lot to lot, from order to order. 


That’s why you should switch quickly to 
Atkinson’s . . . it’s BIN-AGED.* 
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ATKINSON MILLING CO. snsarous, mmesore 


*Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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The Business of BAD or 


GOOD LUCK 


OUR Plays No Part in the Making of 


tO GOOCH'S BEST FLOUR 


We know exactly what you want in flour 
and are equipped with machinery 
and wheat to make it. 








GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bu. 


June 1, 1948 
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Defeat Seen for World Wheat Pact 





SENATE COMMITTEE APPROVAL 
OF PROPOSAL HELD DOUBTFUL 


Trade Attacks, Legislative Backlog End Administration 


Hopes for Passage of Pact; Continued Opposition 
Efforts Urged by Trade Leaders 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


W ASHINGTON—Trade attacks on 
the merits of the International. Wheat 
Agreement and the legislative log 
jam have ended administration hopes 
for the approval of that proposal. 
This information was disclosed this 
wee by a leading Democratic mem- 
ber of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. This senator expressed 
dou»t that the Senate subcommittee 
which has been studying the proposal 
would ever issue a report on this 
highiy controversial matter. 

Another aspect of the government 
retreat from its advocacy of the 
wheat agreement is found in the 
shif: of control at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the forces 
of Norris. E. Dodd, retiring under 
secretary, to those of Charles F. 
Brannan, the new secretary of agri- 
culture. Mr. Brannan is believed to 
have little of the zeal of Mr. Dodd for 
the agreement. 

The Democratic member of the for- 
eign relations committee, in addi- 
tion to expressing doubt over the 
merits of the wheat agreement, said 
that the Republican leadership would 
be unable to find legislative time to 
debate the agreement even if it were 
reported favorably. At least two days 
of Senate debate would be used up 
in discussing the matter, the senator 
disclosed. 

However, while the agreement now 
appears side-tracked for this session 
of Congress, it was considered un- 
wise by trade observers here for the 
opponents of the agreement to rest 
on their oars. Some new develop- 
ments have occurred and others can 
happen. To be on the safe side trade 
sources urge that the opposition con- 
tinue its fight until congressional ad- 
journment no matter how optimistic 
the cause appears. 

The subcommittee which conducted 
hearings on the wheat agreement has 
not given the pact its formal atten- 
tion since the close of the hearings. 
However, it has been learned that 
several of the government agencies 
which are interested in the enact- 
ment of the agreement have sub- 
mitted rebuttal testimony to a num- 
ber of the points the trade advanced 
at the public hearings. 

Most important of these was a re- 
ply from the Economic Cooperation 
Administration boss, Paul Hoffman, 
who upon inquiry from Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge (R., Mass.), chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee, replied that he had no 
Opinion on the merits of the wheat 
agreement but that ECA would wel- 
come the possibility of lower priced 
Wheat which might be available if 
the agreement were enacted. 

Trade reaction to this informa- 
tion was mixed. Some influential 
trade leaders predicted that Sen. 


Lodge would construe this reply as a 
failure of ECA to back an admin- 
istration proposal while others pre- 
dicted that Sen. Lodge would be 
impressed by the fact that subsidized 
wheat might transfer some of the 
ECA costs to other accounts. Sen. 
Lodge has been an active advocate 
of ECA plans, and anything which 
would reduce the direct charges 
against that agency might be seen 
as an inducement to get him be- 
hind the wheat agreement proposal. 

Failure of the committee to re- 
port on the agreement since the 





close of the public hearings has been 
interpreted variously by trade ob- 
servers. Some see in the delay a fa- 
vorable omen, while others believe 
that since international agreements 
now have a certain vogue it is like- 
ly that the subcommittee will act 
quickly and favorably once they. take 
up the question. 





MILLERS COMMENDED FOR 
ADVERTISING PLAN 


KANSAS CITY—Herman Praeger, 
president of the Kansas Farm Bureau 
Federation and a member of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
was a guest at the Millers Long 
Range Program regional meeting held 
here June 2 and commended the mill- 
ing industry for its advertising en- 
terprise. Mr. Praeger éxpressed the 
gratitude of wheat growers for the 
promotional effort. The meeting was 
attended by about 150 representatives 
of the sales departments of flour mill- 
ing companies in this area. 





Millers’ Sales Staffs Shown Tie-in 
Possibilities in Long Range Plan 


CHICAGO—Sales and advertising 
staffs of flour mills attending the first 
three of 18 preview meetings in the 
interest of forwarding the Long 
Range Program for the promotion 
of flour consumption were shown 
last week how they may profitably 
tie in their own promotion work with 
the national advertising campaign. 
Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
program, outlined the plans. He ap- 
peared at these initial meetings, held 
at Memphis, Dallas and St. Louis, in 
company with Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, and John R. Kinsey, publicity 
director. 

Three meetings were set for this 
week—June 1 in Denver at the Brown 
Palace hotel, June 2 at the Phillips 
Hotel in Kansas City and June 3 in 
Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel, 
each one set for 2 p.m. Attendance at 
Memphis was approximately 70. As 
reported last week, R. H. Drake of 
Memphis presided. Miss Joellene Van- 
noy appeared as southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute. About 90 were present at the 
Dallas meeting, at which G. J. Buett- 
ner, sales manager for Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., presided, Miss Louise 
Garrett was present as southwestern 
representative of the institute. The 
St. Louis meeting drew 137. L. C. 
Chase, vice president and manager of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
presided. All three meetings attracted 
a number of bakers, grocers and flour 
distributors. 

Mr. Steen traced the decline “of 
flour consumption in the U.S. from 
210 lb. in 1909 to 144.2 lb. per capita 
in 1947. He pointed out some of the 
causes, such as the shorter workday 
and more mechanization with the re- 
sult that calorie requirements have 
decreased. He claimed further that 
improperly planned diets have been 
partly responsible and made it clear 
that competition from other foods 
had played a big part in the decrease 
in the.use of flour. 

With this background information 
showing the need for an industry-wide 


promotion campaign, Mr. Steen 
traced the history of the Long Range 
Program and how in 1946 approxi- 
mately 170 flour mills pledged more 
than $2,250,000 for an educational 
campaign to increase the public’s in- 
terest in wheat flour products. 

Mr. Ellingwood gave the three 
audiences a complete picture of all 
phases of the program, including the 
publicity, special educational material 
for specific groups such as home econ- 
omists, physicians, youth organiza- 
tions and others, and the national ad- 
vertising campaign which will begin 
appearing in leading magazines and 
newspaper supplements in Septem- 
ber. He emphasized the importance 
of the theme for the Long Range 
Program: “There is six-way nourish- 
ment from enriched bread flour.” 
Blow-ups of the national advertising 
were exhibited to show how this 
theme will be used in the form of 
flag symbols with the “six ways” 
representing Protein, Vitamin B,, Nia- 
cin, Riboflavin, Mineral Iron and 
Food Energy. 


Floods Force Two 
Portland Mills 
to Shut Down 


PORTLAND—Floods in this area 
have forced a temporary shutdown 
of the Crown Mills and the Terminal 
Flour Mills Co. Both mills are sur- 
rounded by water, and highway and 
rail transportation was cut off. 

Officials of both concerns said June 
1 that no extensive damage to stocks 
or equipment is expected as there 
was ample time to move material 
above water level in the buildings. 
The crest of the flood was expected 
to be reached late June 1. 

George C. Fortune, president of 
Crown Mills, said that the mill may 
be able to resume operations in 10 
days, depending on how rapidly the 
waters decline. He indicated that the 
company may be able to make deliv- 
eries earlier if trucks can be moved 
to the mill to pick up flour stocks.now 
on hand. 

W. R. Debus, assistant manager of 
the Terminal Flour Mills Co., re- 
ported that the water was 31 ft. 
above normal at the Terminal mill 
location. Everything movable had 
been taken above the first floor to 
avoid as much damage as possible, - 
he said. Mr. Debus said that Terminal 
officials believe milling may be re- 
sumed in about 10 days. 

The flood waters are not expected 
to reach the main floor of the Crown 
Mills before subsiding, Mr. Fortune 
said. 

Crown Mills has a daily capacity 
of 5,000 sacks and elevator storage 
for 625,000 bu. Terminal Flour Mills 
Co. has a daily capacity of 3,000 sacks 
and storage capacity of 280,000 bu. 
Both are powered by electricity. 

Flood conditions in the Portland 
area were reported to be the worst 
since 1894. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TESTIMONIAL PLANNED 


NEW YORK—The membership of 
the New York Produce Exchange is 
arranging a testimonial dinner to be 
given June 7 at the Hotel Astor to 
the outgoing president and the in- 
coming officers. 











Speakers Selected for Kansas 
Wheat Field Program June 17 


KANSAS CITY—Milton Eisenhow- 
er, president of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Lee Marshall, president 
of the Continental Baking Co., New 
York, and Richard Uhlmann, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
will be the principal speakers at the 
wheat field day in Kansas City, June 
17, sponsored by the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. 

The speaking program will follow 
inspection ofthe experimental wheat 
plots on the farm of Paul Uhlmann, 
chairman of the board of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co.; at 103rd and Anti- 
ech Road, Johnson Cotnty, Kansas. 

Jess B. Smith, president of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
will be master of, ceremonies. The tour 


of the wheat plots will be in charge 
of -C. E. Skiver, director of the asso- 
ciation, R. I. Throckmorton, dean of 
Kansas State College, and C. T. Hall, 
county agent of Johnson County. 

The wheat improvement work in 
Kansas is surveyed each year at field 
days at a number of experimental 
plots in various locations throughout 
the state. A large crowd, including 
many grain men, millers and bakers 
from Kansas and outside the state, is 
expected at the Kansas City demon- 
stration, which has attracted a heavy 
attendance for the past eight years. 
The meeting is open to all interested 
in the wheat work. Following the pro- 
gram, Mr. Uhlmann will be host at 
a barbecue at the farm. 
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July Allocations Exceed Million Tons 





ALL FLOUR PRIVATE, EXCEPT. 
ZONES, AUSTRIA, GREECE, CHINA 


Officials Point Out Subsequent. Monthly Allocations of 
Wheat, Flour May Not Be as Large as July—Canadian 
Wheat Crop May Influence ECA Export Decisions 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — While the July 
export program, 1,083,900 long tons 
or 40,707,000 bu., hardly meets the 
requests of foreign claimants for sup- 
plies of grain and flour, it is learned 
in informed circles that the July 
program will exceed other monthly 
allocations in the July-September 
quarter for wheat and wheat flour. 
This is not interpreted to mean that 
subsequent months of this quarter 
will fall below a million-ton alloca- 
tions level, but that the wheat and 
flour share will be reduced and the 
coarse grain share increased accord- 
ingly. 

One highly placed official pointed 
out that if the July export pace of 
wheat and wheat flour were main- 
tained it would indicate an annual 
export of more than 400 million bush- 
els of wheat. It is not denied that 
this level will be attained for the 
year, but not through continued 
heavy first quarter exports. 


Foreign Requests Larger 

That the July allocation fell short 
of foreign requests is not due to any 
failure on.the part of Economic Co- 
operation Administration officials to 
recognize the need, but instead re- 
flects a desire on the part of the au- 
thorities to compel foreign wheat pro- 
ducers to keep tightened belts and 
exert maximum efforts on indigenous 
grain collections at a time when their 
harvests are being made. It was 
feared that a too generous policy 
now might lead to prodigality on the 
part of foreign claimants which could 
result in a supply squeeze later in 
the crop year. 

It was reported that Italy alone 
had approved import permits for 
more than 100,000 tons of flour above 
the international quota for June and 
had dollar credits in U.S. banks to 
pay for the flour. In addition, the 
Italian government had requested 
third quarter shipments of between 
300,000 and 400,000 tons of wheat 
to flood out the flour black market 
which exists in that nation. While 
this aim was seen as desirable top 
ECA officials say the wheat just 
could not be obtained at this time. 

A 450 million-bushel export avail- 
ability of Canadian wheat may be the 
controlling factor in many of the de- 
cisions the ECA and other U.S. agen- 
cies will take in regard to wheat, 
flour and other grain exports. This 
conclusion of course must be tem- 
pered by the domestic corn crop out- 
look. 

More Private Procurement 


. The July allocation represented a 
complete return of all but the U.S. 
occupied zones, Greece, Austria and 
China to private trade and this-con- 
dition is expected to continue: “This 


decision had been forecast earlier by * 


The Northwestern Miller. 


Government flour procurement for 
the occupation zones, Greece and 
Austria for the next two months of 
the first quarter of the new crop 
year is not likely to be maintained 
at the high level of the July pro- 
gram and probably will be reduced 
proportionately along with other 
wheat and wheat flour allotments 
for August and September. 

The China flour program is likely 
to remain a government activity until 
some order can be restored to the 
China trade. The milling industry is 
believed to have recommended this 
decision, since it’ is feared that an- 
other chaotic condition similar to re- 
cent Philippine experience might de- 
velop. 


Short Rice Crop a Factor 

Another influence which may pro- 
voke larger wheat and flour ship- 
ments from this country later this 
year is the sizable reduction in the 
availability and production of rice 
in former export areas. ECA of- 
ficials say that the availability of 
rice from Korea, Formosa, Burma, 
Siam and French Indo-China will be 
off approximately 40% for a variety 
of reasons. India drew on rice stocks 
of these countries and if the reduc- 
tion is reflected percentage-wise in 
Indian imports it may be expected 
that India will have to replace this 
loss with other cereal grains. 

Grain export quotas for July, 1948 





(including one third of the July-Sep- 
tember quarterly allocations for 
“miscellaneous” countries) announced 
May 28 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture total 1,083,900 long tons 
(40,707,000 bu.), including 38,521,000 
bu. wheat and flour (in wheat equiv- 
alent), and 2,187,000 bu. barley and 
grain sorghums. In July, 1947, ex- 
ports totaled 1,916,000 long tons (75,- 
605,000 bu.). 


U. 8. Grain Export Progra’ july, 1948 
(1,000 Long Tons, Grain Equivalent) 





Claimant Wheat Flour Others Total 
Austria ....... 36 12 oe 48 
Belgium ...... 9.3 ee os 9.3 
CHinG .cccceoes ve 12 ae 12 
France & Fr. 

No. Africa .. 63 12 ee 75 
Greece ........ 27 12 6 39 
India .......+-. 3° #7 *9 30.3 
etre 18 12 ee 30 
Mexico ....... 15 bie ee 15 
Netherlands .. 45 15 ee 60 
Norway ....... 9.3 és o° 9.3 
Occupied zones: 

U.S.-U.K. 

German... 234 120 *18 372 
Fr. German . 18 10 os 28 
Japan & 

Korea. ..... 135 60 *25 220 
Portugal ...... 9.3 ws és 9.3 
Switzerland ... 9.3 oe 9.3 
Miscellaneous . 3.8 113.6 117.4 

Total, July .. 641.3 390.6 52 1,083.9 

Total, June . 478.8 331.8 23 833.6 


*Barley or sorghums. 

In regard to Miscellaneous—Wheat, this 
figure represents one third of the July- 
September wheat quotas as follows: Bel- 
gium Congo .8, Colombia 3.0, Costa Rica 
.6, Cuba .5, Dominican Republic .6, Ecu- 
ador 3.0, El Salvador .5, Honduras 1.5, Ice- 
land .1, unspecified .7. 

In regard to Miscellaneous—Flour, this 
figure represents one third of the July- 
September quotas as follows: Belgium Congo 
1.7, Bolivia 4.0, Brazil 80, British West 
Africa 4.0, British Western Hemisphere 6.0, 
Colombia 7.0, Costa Rica 5.2, Cuba 60.0, 
Dominican Republic 5.0, Ecuador 6.0, El 
Salvador 2.6, French Colonies 15.0, Guate- 
mala 5.5, Haiti 5.5, Honduras 2.0, Iceland 
.4, Liberia .5, Mexico 6.0, Netherland East 
Indies 20.0, Netherland West Indies 2.5, 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2.0, Nicaragua 
3.6, Panama 4.6, Peru 3.0, Philippines 45.0, 
Portuguese Colonies 5.0, Saudi Arabia 3.0, 
Surinam 1.0, Tangier 1.6, Venezuela 23.0, 
unspecified 20.0. 

All flour except that to the U.S. Occupied 
Zones, Greece, Austria and China will be 
commercial procurement. Coarse grains will 
be supplied by PMA except the cargo to 
India. All wheat except that for Mexico 
and the Miscellaneous will be supplied by 
PMA. 





Spring Wheat Area Suffering _ 


From Drouth; 


MINNEAPOLIS — Crop prospects 
in much of Minnesota’s spring wheat 
area are reported approaching the 
critical point after the driest May 
since the drouth year of 1934. It was 
the third driest May listed in modern 
weather bureau records at Minneap- 
olis dating back to 1891. 

Rain very soon is badly needed 
through most of central Minnesota, 
but the five-day forecast issued June 
1 gives little hope for moisture the 
remainder of this week. 

Rainfall during May in Minneapolis 
and vicinity totaled only .74 in., great- 
er Only than the Mays of 1934, with 
.21 in. and 1900, with .43 in. The fig- 
ure showed a deficiency of 2.93 in. for 
the month. Total precipitation thus 
far this year has’ beén 5.64 in., a de- 
ficiency of 3.71 in. An average May 
brings 3.57 in. 

Hay and pasture crops are “the 
hardest hit so far. Cultivated crops 


"have survived thus far due to the 


supply of winter moisture, but as the 
plants-‘take on sizé, the tieed for 


moisture -grows greater éach day.-An < 
“uneveH stahd ‘of torn is “expected: in = 
some surrounding areas from the-dry 


weather effects suffered so far: 
The South Dakota weather and 


May Third Driest 


crop bulletin says that small grains 
in all sections, especially those on 
high and thin soils, are suffering bad- 
ly, due to continued dryness and some 
districts report that many fields are 
becoming quite spotty in appearance. 
North Dakota reports more rain 
ya in western and southern coun- 
es. 

The Occident Elevator division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., report- 
ing on crops in eastern Montana and 
western Dakotas, says that most of 
the main crops have been seeded and 
could stand some rain. Scattered 
moisture in the form of showers has 
occurred within the past week, but 
unfortunately, those rains were not 
general. Practically all stations report 
a very dry surface condition, and in 
some districts further corn and for- 
age crop seeding is being held up un- 
til good rains are received. General 
rains are needed to prevent deteriora- 
tion of crops already planted. 


~ _ “BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PERCY NOBLE VISITS COAST 
“VANCOUVER — A -visitor: to the 
éoast on “business. during the -week 
was Perty Noble of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Ltd., at Saskatoon, Sask. 








New Wheat at K.C. 
Brings $2.37'4 to 
$2.46'2 at Auction 


KANSAS CITY-—The first cars 


_ of 1948 crop wheat were auctioned off 


in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
cash market May 28. Three cars were 
auctioned by the executive vice presi- 
dent of the exchange, Walter R. 
Scott. All were No. 1 dark hard, and 
were shipped from the Adair Grain 
Co., Creta, Okla. 

The first car was sold to the Norris 
Grain Co., R. J. Anderson being the 
bidder. The wheat was 13.75% pro- 
tein, somewhat smutty, 60 Ib. test 
weight and sold for $2.37%. 

John Blowers, Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was the success ‘ul 
bidder for the second car, paying 
$2.464%4. The car was 14.20% protcvin 
and 60.3 lb. test weight. The third car 
was acquired by J. W. Whitacre, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., for $2.46. It 
graded 14.05% protein and 61.3 |b. 
test weight. 

Two of the cars were consigned to 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc., and the third 
to the Mensendieck Grain Co. Last 
year’s first car of cash wheat was 
purchased June 4, 1947, by the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. for $2.70. It 
was 11.25% protein and originated 
in Texas. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ROBINSON SETS KANSAS 
CROP AT 136.5 MILLION 


KANSAS CITY—A Kansas winter 
wheat harvest of 136,500,000 bu. was 
predicted by H. L. Robinson May 27, 
following a traveling survey of the 
state the previous week. Mr. Robin- 
son found conditions to be disappoint- 
ing in much of the territory he cov- 
ered. Summer fallow wheat still has 
a very promising prospect, he said, 
but the continuously cropped land 
has definitely declined, especially in 
the western third of the state and in 
the southwestern 14 counties of that 
sector additional abandonment has 
taken place. 

“The entire state needed moisture 
badly, and fortunately there were 
fairly generous rains in all but a few 
western counties,” Mr. Robinson re- 
ported. “These rains were very bei:c- 
ficial and not only stopped deteriova- 
tion but will greatly help in filling. 
However, more moisture is needed 

“This crop has never had anythiig 
like the prospect of the past few yexrs 
and, therefore, it looks very discoi r- 
aging to most people, but again we 
say the winter wheat plant is a stur ly 
one, and even though the straw my 
be short and the stand not too hea‘ y, 
right conditions at the right time will 
work wonders.” 








PLANS DINNER PARTY 

KANSAS CITY — Honoring ‘ts 
bakery associates, the C. J. Patter- 
son Corp., Kansas City, will entert:in 
at a dinner party June 3 at the Hill- 
erest Country Club. Dr. George 
Crane, newspaper and radio colum- 
ist on psychological subjects, will »e 
the principal speaker. About 50 pe«r- 
sons have been invited to attend. 
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9% Reduction in 
Canadian Wheat 
Acreage Predicted 


WINNIPEG — The Winnipeg Free 
Press, in its first crop report for the 
current season, predicts a decrease of 
9% in the wheat acreage for western 
Canada this year, when compared 
with 23,357,000 acres seeded in 1947. 
This year’s acreage is forecast at 
21,361,000. This is made up of 2,174,- 
000 acres in Manitoba, 13,329,000 in 
Saskatchewan and 5,858 in Alberta. 
The percentage decreases by prov- 
inces are 13% for Manitoba, 6% for 
Saskatchewan and 12% for Alberta. 

Western Canada’s oats acreage is 
expected to total 8,172,000, an in- 
crease of 5% over last year. The bar- 
ley estimate of 7,526,000 acres is up 
7%. An increase of 8% is shown in 
flax with the total acreage of 1,- 
628,000. Rye is expected to increase 
13°, to 1,212,800 acres. 

Least progress in seeding has been 
made in the northern areas, Light 
frosts were experienced in many sec- 
tions of western Canada. late last 
week (May 28), but there was no 
indication of damage to crops. 

Latest reports suggest that the re- 
duction in wheat acreage will be 
greater than first anticipated, al- 
though little or no further increase 
is anticipated in the estimated acre- 
ages to oats, barley, flax and rye. It 
is probable that the acreage devoted 
to summer fallow this year will be 
larger than first anticipated. It is 
possible that summer fallow acre- 
age may exceed the total acreage 
planted to wheat this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Santa Fe Predicts 


135-140 Million Bu. 
Wheat for Kansas 


The latest rains in Kansas have 
added to the confusion of estimating 
the wheat crop, according to the June 
1 report of the Santa Fe Railroad. 
“There is no doubt that the moisture 
will be of material help, so figures are 
going up—but how much is a question 
that is befuddling the experts who 
have had a bad time all season,” the 
report says. 

“While the eastern half of the state 
has been sailing along with prospects 
of a near normal crop and an other- 
wise favorable outlook, created by 
ample moisture, there has been no 
way of accurately judging the situa- 
tion elsewhere because of wide varia- 
tion between local communities. 

“Coming at a time when much of 
the wheat in the southwestern part 
of the state still is in the making, 
with many fields just heading out and 
in the berry forming stage, the rain 
could have been of a crop saving va- 
riety; however, some of the driest 
sections were missed and a large 
amount of damage previously had 
been done. 

“Eliminated from the picture in the 
central area and extending well to 
the west and south, is a large acreage 
of wheat which has been plowed un- 
der, while other fields have been 
thrown open to livestock. This im- 
portant section in the heart of the 
wheat belt received little or no rain 
during the past few days and reports 














indicate that yields will be extremely 
low, perhaps 25% of normal. 

“The situation is better in the ex- 
treme western part of the state and 
encouraging reports already are com- 
ing in from the southwest corner, 
based on the claim that benefits from 
the current moisture will be general 
and that many summer fallow fields 
will now make close to a “normal 
yield. Similar reports: emanate from 
the northwest where wheat: has the 
added advantage of being somewhat 
later. 

‘ “Continued deterioration during the 
first three weeks of May dropped pro- 
duction estimates to 125 million bush- 
els and there was a tendency in some 
quarters to dip a bit further. As of 
June 1, there is chance for 135 mil- 
lion bushels, with a possible top of 
140 million, although much still de- 
pends on the weather with harvest 
set back to July 1. This is 10 days 
beyond the date indicated earlier. 
~ “General wheat prospects in north- 
west Texas are poor, recent moisture 
coming too late to be of material help. 
As a result of previous hot, dry 
weather, the state will do well to 
realize 40 million bushels, a goal that 
can only be reached by favorable con- 
ditions during the next three weeks. 

“After sagging to 60 million bushels 
less than a week ago, Oklahoma’s 
wheat prospects are picking up as a 
result of rain, and 65 million bushels 
is now a conservative estimate. New 
top within the range of reasonable 
expectancy is 70 million bushels, de- 
pending on just how much the late 
moisture is going to help. 

“Colorado wheat, despite consider- 
able dry weather damage in the 
southeastern corner of the state, ap- 
parently is holding its own, and with 
favorable conditions from now on, 
production should crowd the 50 mil- 
lion-bushel mark.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EMIL FINK HONORED AT 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


NEW YORK — The United Jewish 
Appeal tendered a testimonial dinner 
to Emil Fink, president of Fink Bak- 
ing Co., recently. Most of the bak- 
ers, flour and allied tradesmen in the 
New York market were present, and 
at the first call $180,000 was raised. 
The quota of $250,000 will undoubted- 
ly be reached, Samuel R. Strisik, 
chairman of the dinner, reported. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba Wheat 
Seeding Completed 


WINNIPEG—Wheat seeding can 
now be considered completed in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan and about 
75% completed in Alberta. Germina- 
tion has been spectacular and growth 
rapid and some early sown wheat is 
now showing six inches above the 
ground. 

Coarse grain seeding is about 60% 
completed, and in many sections prog- 
ress in the seeding of oats and barley 
has been retarded by the heavy 
growth of wild oats. This is necessi- 
tating additional cultivation over 
large acreages, prior to planting the 
coarse grains. 

Moisture conditions are still good. 
While some land in the recently flood- 
ed areas is still too wet to work, a 
large percentage of the acreage along 
the Red and Assiniboine rivers and 
other regions, is now cropped. 
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May Flour Production Shows 
Increase From April Total 


Flour mills reporting their-preduction-to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured. 15,404,269 sacks of flour during May. This is an increase of 638,243 
sacks over the April output. The same mills reported production of 16,844,881 
during May, 1947, or 1,440,612 more than for the past month: Two years ago 
the production for May was 10,913,027 sacks and three years ago, 16,302,606. 
Based on the Bureau of Census production figures for March, 1948, the latest 
available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in that month made 
66% of the total flour produced in the U.S. Assuming that these mills op- 
erated at the same rate of capacity in May, the figures reported to The 
Northwestern Miller indicate that flour production for the U.S., during that 


month was 23,339,800 sacks. 


During May, 12 durum manufacturing companies, representing approxi- 
mately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S., made 1,019,109 sacks 
of durum products, an increase of 198,897 sacks over the output for April 
and 331,926 sacks over the production for May, 1947. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-Ib. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


May, 


Previous 





May 











1948 month 1947 1946 1945 
ng, EEC CEE ET *3,400,417 3,137,019 4,125,422 2,431,917 4,027,212 
ne np MELE ELE OC 6,156,678 6,321,516 6,301,905 3,631,236 5,723,078 
BE Shab brace hes ecigescnases *2,085,939 1,799,933 2,407,528 1,749,647 2,265,591 
Central and Southeast ......... *2,299,422 2,080,337 2,320,237 1,672,600 2,668,337 
North Pacific Coast ............ *1,461,813 1,427,221 1,689,789 1,427,627 1,783,027 
DOCG" vidieicd 000 csViKeVevihs 15,404,269 14,766,026 16,844,881 10,913,027 16,302,606 
Percentage of total U.S. output 66 66 67 67 71 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
May, Previous ¢ May. . 
1948 month 1947 1946 1945 
Twelve Wille: oo... ccrcccccsoove *1,019,109 820,212 687,183 475,847 992,675 


*Preliminary. 





“Grass Reots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — There 
probably is one sentence that ex- 
presses Kansas farmer opinion in the 
Dodge City neighborhood, about the 
current wheat crop prospects— 

‘It’s better than I expected.” 

This opinion by no means implies 
that Kansas can come up to half of 
last year’s crop, or that the billion- 


-bushel national crop, hopefully pre- 


dicted and counted on by federal 
statisticians, is in the bag. 

But the ancient prayer voiced in 
The Northwestern Miller some weeks 
ago, “God Bless the Wheat,” may 
seem in part to be realized. 

Early in the week there were 
gentle, soaking showers reaching the 
southwestern counties in Kansas and 
to Oklahoma which had formerly 
been neglected. On the nights of May 
28, 29 and 30, again there were wide- 
ly scattered showers which were help- 
ful, but which left many spots with- 
out this boon from heaven. 

Reports have just come in which 
may cut the high promise of Colorado 
and extreme western Kansas produc- 
tion. Your correspondent noted the 
freezing temperatures in his report 
two weeks ago. Now growers say that 
wheat is showing up with white tips 
in Wichita County, Kansas, and in 
Colorado. 

If this reaches far enough, and if 
the wheat was well enough along to 
be adversely affected over large 
areas, the big expectations from 
Colorado and the western border 
counties of Kansas may be substan- 
tially reduced. This factor will bear 
watching, for reductions in the high 
prediction from. these areas may 
sharply impair the Southwestern to- 
tals. 

Once in a while, as in 1946, freez- 
ing temperatures left 90% of the 
wheat unscathed, but it is not a safe 
assumption to expect such unusual 
consideration from Mother Nature. 

Cool, cloudy days have kept the 
wheat from suffering on account of 
meager moisture. Heads are filling 
nicely, and weeds, though more 
threatening, have not had much en- 
couragement. 

Farmers warn that the stands are 


thin, the stooling is far below av- 
erage, and it is also pointed out from 
most every direction, even from parts 
of Colorado where there was so much 
promise, that the continuous cropped 
land is generally showing up poorly. 

It is going to be a guessing game 
until the combines start, for it could 
happen that the short wheat with 
well-filled heads might make more 
than it now appears. 

One thing seems certain, and that 
is there will not be a dearth of: har- 
vesting machinery which has plagued 
the farmers for the past six years. 
The implement dealers report that 
there are not as many machines as 
hoped for or expected or ordered. 
John L, Lewis had a hand in that 
shortage with coal stoppage, but there 
are five times as many new machines 
as a year ago. With the shorter straw 
and reduced acreage, harvesting will 
be accomplished without complete 
subservience to the transient har- 
vesters and their more or less care- 
less and wasteful methods of har- 
vesting. 
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Continental Grain 
Names Six to Post 
of Vice President 


NEW YOR K— Michel Fribourg, 
president of Continental Grain Co., 
New York, has announced the follow- 
ing appointments as vice presidents 
of the company, as of June 1, 1948: 

Buffalo, G. W. DuRant and Gustave 
Loebel. 

Chicago—C, C. Fivian. 

Kansas City—George A. Kublin. 

Minneapolis—David S. Levin: 

St. Louis—Harold H. Vogel. 

All had previously been assistant 
vice presidents. Mr. Fribourg also an- 
nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing assistant vice presidents: 

Enid, Okla.—B. A. Feuer, and Ho- 
mer Thomas. 

Nashville, Tenn.—J. C. Knox, 
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OIT Licensing Pattern Pleases No One 





COMPROMISE ON BRAZIL GIVES 
HISTORICAL HANDLERS 40% 


Newcomers Given 600-Bag Quotas—Controversy Reaches 
Cabinet Level—Food Committee to Meet June 14 
to Consider Return to General Licensing 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — That the pare- 
goric vogue of therapy reigns at the 
Office of International Trade is the 
appraisal made of the: most recent 
attempt to compromise the export 
flour license malady, which can only 
be solved to the satisfaction of the 
milling industry through the outright 
return to general licensing of flour 
exports to Latin America. 

This week the OIT announced an- 
other compromise formula for the 
Brazilian flour business, which rep- 
resents an effort of the government 
officials to be all things to all peo- 
ple. The historical pattern advocates 
are soothed with a 40% share of the 
business. Newcomers are pacified with 
600-bag quotas. Others receive vary- 
ing amounts designed to allay their 
screams. 

No One Pleased 

As in such compromises no one ap- 
peared pleased, although one milling 
industry member of the exporters’ 
committee said that some progress 
had been made, since the license grant 
base was constantly being expanded. 


OIT Issues Pattern 


The latest OIT licensing compro- 
mise, which is euphemistically dubbed 
“pattern” was issued this week fol- 
lowing a meeting with a nine-man 
milling industry advisory panel which 
met with the government officials last 
week. 

Discussions of the plan with influ- 
ential flour milling officials disclosed 
that the new plan is unsatisfactory 
to the discordant groups of the mill- 
ing industry, one of which favors a 
return to the historical pattern in 
granting licenses, while the other 
group wants the market thrown open 
to all, virtually on a first come-first 
served basis. 

Not only did last week’s session 
of the milling industry committee 
disperse without any show of satis- 
faction, but it is now believed that 
unless there is a prompt return to 
general licensing of the Latin Ameri- 
can business, several of the advocates 
of the first come-first served prin- 
ciple are contemplating a legal at- 
tack on the use of the historic pat- 
tern in license grants. 

This stand is further complicated 
by the legislative jam which last week 
temporarily killed specific congres- 
sional instructions to the OIT to use 
price criteria in granting export li- 
censes when the Second Decontrol 
Act of 1947 expired through inability 
of the two chambers of Congress to 
reconcile divergent views and renew 
the law which expired May 31, 1948. 
It is probable, however, that Con- 
gress will renew the law this week. 

In any event, should the use of 
price criteria still be banned in the 
reinstated law, OIT officials believe 
that they can make use of the price 
criteria principle in a general way, 


since the legislative history of the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947 author- 
ized the OIT to act to prevent exces- 
sive prices. 

The Committee 


Members of the exporting mills and 
exporting companies attending the 
meeting were: 

F. H. Bateman, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co.; William H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; H. H. 
Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; I. B. Catz, Catz Ameri- 
can Sales Corp., New York; W. J. 
deWinter, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; George Kelley, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; 
Fred Lake, Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver; Maurice M. LeBre- 
ton, Schofield Trading Co., New Or- 
leans; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; James Spang- 
ler, Gordon Fennel Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Rudolph Vogel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., New York; Monroe Wollerson, 
General Mills, Inc., New York. 


To Cabinet Level 


The heat of the controversy and 
the inability of the OIT to devise a 
satisfactory program has reached the 
cabinet level and it is understood that 
the cabinet food committee will meet 
June 14 to consider the possibility 
of a return to general licensing as 
the only step which would remove the 
cause of the present internecine 
struggle within the milling industry. 

Restoration of general licensing to 
Latin America, while seen as the only 
method to eliminate the present Lat- 
in American mess, is clouded by col- 
lateral problems in other parts of the 
world. 

Black Markets a Threat 


First, officials see the huge appli- 
cations for Brazilian flour exports as 
a potential source of black marketing 
of flour to important western Euro- 
pean nations, such as Italy. Italy 
could use between 300,000 and 400,000 
tons of wheat in the first quarter of 
the new crop year to flood out the 
existing black market in flour in that 
country. ECA officials, while not un- 
willing to cooperate, were unable to 
find supplies to fill this demand. 
Hence, with a continuing black flour 
market in Italy, it is difficult to see 
how a general license grant to Latin 
America can be approved until that 
condition is cleaned. up, even if the 
June 10 report is as good as antici- 
pated. 

As things now stand it appears that 
restoration of general licensing of 
Latin American flour exports will 
hinge on the Canadian wheat crop. An 
availability of 450 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat for export may be 
the factor which will control the gen- 
eral license decision: 

While all government agencies 
agree that the Latin American li- 
cense system reflects an unpalatable 





mess in every respect it is still neces- 
sary to keep flour exports under con- 
trols to prevent an unprecedented 
outgo of domestic flour, which would 
upset Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration fiscal plans for western 
Europe and might drain down USS. 
wheat supplies to a point where the 
nation would face another bull mar- 
ket in commodities. 


Brazil a Trouble Spot 


There has been some discussion of 
putting all of Latin America, except 
Brazil and the Philippines, under the 
general license as these two areas 
are seen as potential trouble spots, 
but critics of this proposal say it 
would merely transfer the focal point 
of the problem across political boun- 
daries. 

Prewar shipments to Brazil aver- 
aged less than 60,000 bags per quar- 
ter. As opposed to 2,517 license ap- 
plications from 599 exporters to ship 
37,500,000 bags of flour to Brazil in 
the second quarter of 1948. Even 
in 1945, when flour exports were not 
controlled, shipments amounted to 
only 600,000 bags per quarter, the 
Office of International Trade said. 

For second quarter 1948, the Bra- 
zilian flour allocation is 1,280,000 bags 
of 100-lb. each—more than double 
the 1945 rate of shipments and more 
than 20 times the prewar rate of 
shipment to the Brazilian market. 

This allocation is higher by 60% 
than that for first quarter 1948. De- 
spite this substantial increase, the 
available allocation is oversubscribed 
nearly 30 times. The elimination of 
those applications which are not sup- 
ported by current orders or which 
are excessively priced still leaves a 
tremendous oversubscription of the 
quota, making it impossible to grant 
licenses to qualified applicants for the 
full amount requested, OIT stated. 

Accordingly, the following formula 


has been established for the distribu- 
tion of the Brazilian flour allocation 
for second quarter 1948: 

Forty per cent of the total amount 
to be licensed will be granted ‘o 
traditional exporters of flour to Bra- 
zil. The distribution among such ex- 
porters to be proportionate to their 
participation in that market in 1945, 

The remaining 60% will be distri}- 

uted as follows: 
- Applicants with little or no histo: y 
as merchants, dealers or exporters «f 
flour will each receive total licenses 
to the extent of 600 bags. 

Small recognized flour exporte:s 
(other than millers) who had no hi:- 
tory in the 1945 flour trade to Braz'l 
will each receive 1,600 bags. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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BOONVILLE MILL, GRAIN 
PLANT DAMAGED IN FIR 
BOONVILLE, MO. — A section «f 

the Boonville Mill & Grain Co.’s plar t 

was destroyed early May 31 by fire 

of unknown origin. The fire destroye i 

about 75,000-bu. grain storage cap: - 

city, but left undamaged an adjoin- 
ing concrete grain elevator. O. } 

Kelly of the Masters-Kelly Grain Co., 

Kansas City, owner of the plant, is in 

Boonville, determining the extent « 

the damage. 
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BRAZIL RATES HIKED 20% 
AS SURCHARGES REMOVED 


KANSAS CITY—The River Plate 
and Brazil Conferences have an- 
nounced that effective July 1, 1945, 
all southbound base rates to the East 
Coast of South America will be in- 
creased approximately 20% and the 
surcharges eliminated. 

















F. J. Lumsden 





Frederick D. Schmalz 


CHIEF CHEMIST—Henry E. Kuehn and William M. Steinke, co-manager: 
of King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, announce the appointment of Fred 
erick D. Schmalz as chief chemist, succeeding F. D. Lumsden, who will retir« 
after 35 years’ service to the company. Mr. Schmalz’ appointment will b« 
effective June 15. He is a native of St. Paul and received his education in ce- 
real chemistry at the University of Minnesota. For the past 15 years Mr 
Schmalz has been connected with the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and during 
the past several years has been in charge of products controls for that com- 
pany. He is chairman of the Northwest Section, American Association of Ce- 


real Chemists. 
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Grain Exchanges Cut 
Futures Margins 
From 33'/3% Rates 


Reduced grain futures trading 
margins were placed in effect May 
27 by the leading grain exchanges. 
Specific rates were named by the 
various markets instead of the slid- 
ing scale basis of 3344% of the value 
of the grain which was inaugurated 
last October in compliance with ad- 
ministrative pressure from Washing- 
ton. 

At Chicago, initial margin require- 
ments on grain futures transactions, 
other than hedging and spreading 
transactions were reduced to 55¢ bu. 
on wheat, 50¢ on corn, 18¢ on oats 
anc 80¢ on soybeans. Richard Uhl- 
man, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, said the action was taken 
because of changed market condi- 
tior's, because of demands for lower 
margins by various segments of the 
grain trades so as to restore liquidity 
to the market, and to better help the 
farmer market his new crops that 
are now approaching harvest. Even 
so, Mr. Uhlmann said the lower 
margins are still higher than those 
prevailing on Oct. 6, 1947, when the 
331% rate went into effect. 

At Minneapolis, the new margin 
requirements are 50¢ bu. on wheat, 
durum, rye, corn and barley and 20¢ 
on oats. Maintenance margins are 
now 20¢ bu. on wheat and durum, 30¢ 
on rye, corn and barley and 12¢ on 
oats. 

At Kansas City, initial margins on 
all futures trades other than hedges 
or spreads are 55¢ bu. on wheat, 50¢ 
on corn, 18¢ on oats and 89¢ cwt. on 
grain sorghums. Speculative margins 
which must be maintained with the 
clearing house at Kansas City re- 
main at 30¢ on wheat and corn, 12¢ 
on oats and 60¢ cwt. on grain sor- 
ghums. Initial margins on hedging 
and spreading transactions will con- 
tinue to be 5¢ bu., except for trades 
in the same grain in the Kansas City 
market, 1¢ bu., or the clearing house 
requirements, whichever is higher. 


Mild approval of the commodity 
exchange action in reducing margin 
requirements came from J. M. Mehl, 
Commodity Exchange Authority ad- 
ministrator, who declared that re- 
sponsibility for margin levels rested 
with the exchanges and that he did 
not believe that the reduction at this 
time would bring about a revival of 
unhealthy speculation. 

The exchange actions in regard to 
margins followed a visit to CEA of- 
fices here by J. B. McClintock, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Walter R. Scott, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, and Carl Bos- 
trom of the Chicago market. 

The margin reduction action re- 
calls the heated controversy which 
raged earlier when the administration 
Coerced the exchanges into higher 
Margin requirement charging that 
excessive speculation had driven grain 
prices to extreme peaks. Subsequent- 
ly legislation was introduced by Sen. 
Alben Barkley (D., Ky.) which would 
have given the CEA authority to regu- 
late margin requirements on commod- 
ity markets. This legislative proposal 
is currently pigeon-holed in the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, with little 
— of action on it this ses- 
sion. 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS — The Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. on June 1 moved its headquarters to a new 
location at 1911 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, occupying 
a building purchased by the firm several months ago. 
The building, shown in the above picture, has been com- 
pletely remodeled for efficiency of layout and provides 
about 10,000 sq. ft. of space. In addition to the general 
office, there are 10 private offices, two conference rooms, 
a drafting room large enough for 34 tables and a well- 
equipped blueprint room. A fireproof vault has been 
constructed for storage of all drawings and files. A 
feature of the new building is an employee’s recreation 
room and kitchen equipped for preparing lunches. The 


conditioning. 


more Ave. 
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building is equipped throughout for year around air 
The Jones-Hettelsater company has de- 
signed and built a large percentage of the major con- 
struction work in the grain and cereal processing in- 
dustries in the 28 years since the company was founded. 
Included in this business record is nearly 75,000,000 bu. 
of elevator capacity and many of the nation’s largest 
flour and feed plants. A. R. Hettelsater is president of 
the company, C. P. Reedy, vice president, Ayres Schafer, 
treasurer and A, Oelschlaeger, secretary. An associated 
firm, Milling Engineers, Inc., of which R. J. Bodman 
is president, is also moving its headquarters to the 
building and this company’s address also is 1911 Balti- 





Price Support, Stockpiling Seen 
in USDA Wheat and Flour Buying 


WASHINGTON — Government 
wheat and flour procurement was 
maintained at recent levels prior to 
the announcement of the July alloca- 
tion May 28, and is believed to rep- 
resent purchases against government 
requirements under the July export 
program. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
policy appears to be geared to steady 
procurement weekly to keep wheat 
prices from falling to the support 
level as the new crop moves to mar- 
ket. At the same time, such pur- 
chases keep the pipelines filled with 
commodities to ship on next crop 
year’s export program. 

Offers of 1,954,900 sacks flour 
(4,398,525 bu. wheat equivalent) for 
delivery to Gulf ports by June 22 
were accepted by the Production and 
Marketing Administration May 27. 
Approximately 2,789,500 sacks (6,- 
276,375 bu. wheat equivalent) were 
offered by mills. Rejections repre- 
sented the quantity of flour offered in 
excess of current requirements for 
Gulf ports. 

Most of the flour business was ob- 
tained by mills in the Southwest. 
Prices paid by the PMA ranged up 
to $5.10 sack, Gulf, for 72% extrac- 
tion and up to $5 for 80% extrac- 
tion, with 10¢ discount for shipments 
after June 22 but before June 30. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 7,997,920 bu. wheat and 1,- 
125,000 bu. barley during the period 
from noon May 21 through May 28. 
Flour purchases during that period, 
which included the Gulf business and 
some previous Pacific Coast flour, to- 
taled 2,107,600 sacks (4,751,092 bu. 
wheat equivalent). 

Last week’s wheat purchases con- 
sisted of 6,680,981 bu. through the 
Kansas City office, 183,606 through 
Chicago, 1,100,000 bu. through Min- 


neapolis and 33,333 bu. through Port- 
land, Ore. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat for 
export since July 1, 1947, total 277,- 
688,661 bu.; flour 32,913,456 sacks 
(73,322,021 bu. wheat equivalent); 
barley 7,001,786 bu.; oats 7,275,561; 
grain sorghums 4,712,661; rye 912,- 
460 and corn 2,000 bu. 

This week the agency was bidding 
for June wheat only, extension of 
buying into new crop delivery months 
being dependent upon the continua- 
tion of the CCC charter beyond 
June 30. June 2, the CCC was ac- 
cepting offers at 12¢ over Chicago 
July, basis Gulf, delivery of ware- 


PILLSBURY ADVERTISEMENTS 
WIN AWARD 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., received an award May 27 from 
the Chicago Federated Advertising 
Clubs for the best institutional cam- 
paign in industrial and business mag- 
azines. 

The award was received by Earl 
Clasen of the company’s local ad- 
vertising department and Charles B. 
Cory, McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chica- 
go, where the presentation was made. 

The campaign, telling how agricul- 
tural college agronomists have aided 
in the development of disease resist- 
ant and productive grains, is being 
repeated in such journals as The 
Northwestern Miller. Titled “Adven- 
tures of the Plant Scientists,” the 
advertisements chronicle the battles 
against imsects such as the wheat- 
stem sawyers. The latter advertise- 
ment appeared on page 1 of The 
Northwestern Miller for May 11, 1948. 





house receipts by June 15, and 10¢ 
over for last-half June delivery. 

CCC purchased 2,379,000 bu. May 
24 at Kansas City, 1,444,669 bu. May 
25, 1,401,508 bu. May 26, 580,000 bu. 
May 27, 857,500 bu. May 28, and 1,- 
703,500 bu. over the holiday week- 
end. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COLLINGWOOD ELEVATOR 
ADDITION BEING BUILT 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Ground 
was broken May 28 on a 750,000-bu. 
addition to the terminal elevator of 
the Collingwood Grain Co., Hutchin- 
son. The present house has 1,000,000- 
bu. capacity. Contract for the $230,- 
000 project is held by Chalmers & 
Borton. 

The Collingwood addition is sched- 
uled to be completed by Sept. 1, and 
with the 1,000,000-bu. addition now 
nearing completion for the Farmers 
Co-operative Commission Co., Hutch- 
inson’s total public storage space 
will be boosted to 17,645,000 bu. 

Chalmers & Borton also have the 
contract for a $25,000 alteration job 
at the Hutchinson plant of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. This 
project includes repairs and a small 
addition to storage capacity. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN OATS, BARLEY 
FUTURES SHOW STRENGTH 


WINNIPEG—May oats at Winni- 
peg hit a new seasondl high of $1.06% 
May 29. May barley reached $1.34%, 
but all rye futures were inclined to 
reverse their trend. Trading was fair- 
ly brisk, and light offerings contrib- 
uted to the advance, particularly in 
oats. 
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FLOUR INQUIRIES IMPROVE, WITH 
SOME NEW CROPSALES REPORTED 


anlage 
One Chain Books July-August Needs in Southwest— 
Others Request Offers—Directions Better—Mill 
Operations Stepped Up—PMA Buys for Gulf 


Some actual new crop buying. of 
flour by one large chain and requests 
for offers from at least one other, 
plus a broader general interest in 
the market by the rank and file of 
bakery buyers, are the current fea- 
tures of the flour market. A round 
lot of July-August flour was taken by 
a large chain bakery, the business 
being spread over a number of reg- 
ular suppliers in the winter wheat 
area. Other inquiries in the spring 
wheat area led millers to hope that 
some further bakery buying might 
be in the offing. Shipping directions 
on backlog orders also have shown 
improvement, taken as an indication 
that bakers’ stocks are low and that 
they may be changing their opinion 
of lower wheat prices later on. The 
spring wheat area is becoming very 
dry and while rains are occurring in 
the Southwest, the winter wheat crop 
is at a stage where not many more 
bushels can be added. 


PMA BUYS GULF 
SHIPMENT FLOUR 


Nearly 2 million sacks were sold 
last week to the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration for gulf de- 
livery, a good portion of the total 
being taken in the Southwest. Ship- 
ment was asked by June 22, with a 
10¢ sack discount if shipment is made 
after that date and before June 30. 
Top prices were reported to be $5 
for 80% extraction and $5.10 for 
72%. The July export allocations of 
flour, released May 27 by the USDA, 
reflected a good increase of the June 
quotas, but were considerably lower 
than the July, 1947, figures. They 
amounted to 390,600 long tons of 
flour, in wheat equivalent. About 45% 
of the quotas will be procured pri- 
vately, the principal countries being 
France, French Germany, India, Italy, 
Netherlands, Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba, 
western French colonies and the Phil- 
ippines. Effective with July, France 
and Italy are in the commercial pro- 
curement category and the PMA now 
intends to buy only for the occupied 
zones, Greece, Austria and China. 


SPRING MILLS REPORT 
BETTER INQUIRY 


Spring wheat mills report an im- 
proved inquiry and broader general 
interest in flour the past several days, 
but state that actual bookings have 
not expanded as much as the in- 
quiries might indicate. Reports of 
July-August buying in the Southwest, 
however, gave hope that the better 
inquiries might result in some spring 
wheat flour business. Shipping direc- 
tions on old orders are generally 
better, which has afforded spring 
mills, somewhat better operation 
schedules, even though such opera- 
tions have further reduced the un- 
filled order balances on mill books. 
Family trade is Quiet, said to be more 
or less seasonal as the warm months 
approach. Total sales of flour by 
spring wheaf mills last week amount- 
ed to 57% of capacity, against 40% 
the previous week and 56% a year 
ago, Last week’s shipments repre- 


sented 83% of capacity, against 56% 
the previous week. 


FIRST NEW CROP 
BUYING IN SOUTHWEST 


The market in the Southwest was 
highlighted by the first round lot of 
bakers’ flour sold for new crop ship- 
ment, plus purchases by the PMA for 
July gulf requirements. Otherwise, 
business continued along the same 
lines as in recent weeks, as most bak- 
ery and family buyers were booking 
only small lots, the major portion of 
which will be priced at the time of 
shipment. A large chain bakery May 
27 acquired perhaps a million sacks 
of special patent flour from regular 
sources, several of which are locat- 
ed in the Southwest. It was the first 
primary instance of any flour being 
booked for July-August shipment 
this year and will cover the needs of 
that buyer for those months. Most of 
the larger bakers are booked only 
through June and some have yet to 
fill their needs for that month. Small- 
er buyers remain close to shore. Last 
week’s sales in the Southwest av- 
eraged 63% of capacity, against 35% 
the previous week and 84% a year 
ago. 


SMALL EASTERN BUYERS 
INCLINED TO WAIT 


Flour sales for June delivery have 
been reported in fair volume at Buf- 
falo, but little interest is shown in 
forward bookings. Buyers are inclined 
to wait out the market, anticipating 
the influence of the new crop. Some 
mills report a slight pick up in the 
demand for family flour. In the 
metropolitan New York area, sub- 
stantial coverage by one large chain 
baker was the only interesting fea- 
ture of the market. While remainder 
of the trade continued the policy of 
cautious single-car buying, substan- 
tial lots of new crop southwesterns 
covering July and part of August re- 
quirements were purchased by one 
baker and another bought a limited 
amount of springs for fill-in. 

Flour buyers in the Boston area are 
nearly unanimous in the opinion that 


substantially lower quotations will re- 
sult from an improved international 
crop outlook and the tapering, off of 
the export business. Mill agents are 
slow to enter into forward business, 
fearing the uncertain fluctuations in 
feed prices. Buyers and sellers appear 
far apart in their respective ideas of 
values. Philadelphia trade dropped to 
the "Iowést .level in recent weeks and 
distrifutérs foresee no likelihood of 
any material relief from this static 
condition in the immediate future. 
Pittsburgh reports retail bakefs.;de- 
ferring all flour purchases except 


urgent fill-ins. They are watching the 


movement of new wheat inthe 


: Southwest and hoping for lower 


prices. 


SOME IMPROVEMENT 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Demand for flour has shown some 
improvement in the Chicago market, 
for the first time in many weeks. 
More buyers are in the market, but 
sales continue in one and two car 
lots for quick shipment mainly. Bak- 
ers are refusing to change their pol- 
icy of covering only nearby require- 
ments. Shipping directions are also 
better. The family flour market con- 
tinues quiet, with only scattered sales 
being made. Flour bookings are light 
at St. Louis, consisting of nearby re- 
quirements only. Buyers are hoping 
for lower prices on the new crop. 
The demand for clears has eased and 
offerings are rather limited. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
STILL QUIET 


Activity in the southeastern states 
continues light with interest in near- 
by needs only. Price remains the 
topic of conversation. Shipping direc- 
tions from bakers are described as 
being in line with the volume of new 
trading, as practically all old con- 
tracts have run out. A little better 
demand is noted for family flour. No 
bookings are being placed, however, 
and stocks are kept only in sufficient 
quantities to meet outgo requirements. 
Blenders are also buying to meet im- 
mediate needs only. New Orleans ad- 
vices indicate a slight improvement 
in flour sales. There seems to be 
more general buying, particularly for 
quick shipment, which might indicate 
buyers’ stocks are running low, but 
the total volume of sales is limited. 


PACIFIC TRADE QUIET 
ASIDE FROM PMA 

The government purchased flour in 
the Pacific Northwest last week, 
trade advices indicating the amount 





Durum Granulars Trade Remains 
Light and Entirely for Nearby 


New buying of durum granulars 
continued strictly of a hand-to-mouth 
character, with no buyers willing to 
commit themselves on a long-term 
basis. Macaroni manufacturers report 
domestic demand for their products 
fairly good, but export trade is be- 
ing curtailed by the limitations of 
export licenses through the Office of 
International Trade. Meanwhile, any 
takings of granulars are limited to 
small amounts for nearby needs. 

The durum wheat supply situation 
in the Northwest is a little better. 
Receipts at Minneapolis showed signs 
of picking up late last week and the 
double manifest following the Me- 
morial Day holiday showed sizeable 
arrivals, Premiums showed an easier 
tendency with the increased offer- 
ings and durum granulars are down 


about 5¢ sack from a week ago, to 

$6.35 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 29, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better. - 98% @3.02% 
2 Amber Durum or better. . ° 2.98% @3.02% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.97% @3.01% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.59% @3.00% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.59% @3.00% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.58% @2.99% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. 8. durum capacity, In sacks, with com- 


parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week 
No. Weekly of 
mills production capacity 
May 23-29 ..... 10 *233,281 91 
Previous week . 12 247,111 97 
Year ago ...... 12 161,706 67 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-May 29, 1948 ........... 411,518,509 
July 1-May 31, 1947 .........., 8,398,600 


*Preliminary. tRevised. 


June 1, 1948 


as 150,000 sacks. Mills offered freely, 
but all offerings were not accepted. 
Domestic business in that area is very 
dull, with bakers reported to be ex- 
pecting lower prices with the arrival 
of new crop wheat. They base their 
hopes on the spread of over 20¢ bu. 
between old and new crop deliveries. 
California bakery flour trade is ir- 
regular. Some expansion resulted 
from a number of large and small 
bakers making advance bookings up 
to 120 days because of spotted re- 
ports on the West coast spring wheat 
crop, but on the whole most trade is 
confined to nearby shipment. Family 
flour trade remains active at a level 
higher than normal. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 54,694 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,759,- 
194 sacks, compared with 3,704,500 
the previous week and 3,619,980 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
1,595,600 and three years ago, 3,463,- 
930. Production increased 33,000 
sacks in the Northwest over a week 
ago, 42.000 in Buffalo and 3,000 in 
the Central and Southeast while pro- 
duction decreased 19,000 sacks in the 
Southwest and 5,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORMULA FEED TRADE 
SPOTTY BY SECTIONS 


<> 
Late Chick Buying Improves Poultry 
Feed Demand-—Drouth in North 
May Stimulate Interest 
Formula feed trade is irregular, 
showing a fairly broad volume in the 
Southwest, rather moderate in the 


Northwest and dull in the Pacific 
Northwest. In the Kansas City area, 








The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs. prices for the country as 
a-whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 281.1 as of 
May 25, off about .5 point for 
the week. The feed grain index 
was 320.6, down about 5 points. 











the picture brightened during May 
when many of the larger hatcheries 
aroused a flurry of late chick buying 
orders and chick numbers on farms 
increased. The improved demand for 
broiler mashes, in particular, has 
been general in scope throughout the 
Southwest. In addition, there is a 
better than average inquiry for dairy 
feeds. Hog feed demand is fairly good, 
pig starter being the best seller. 

Northwest formula feed mills re- 
port all classes of buyers appear 1° 
have little faith in current grain and 
feed prices and prefer to stay close 
to shore on formula feed inventories. 
However, the continued dry weather 
is having a psychological effect on 
some users and continued drouth may 
bring them in for forward supplies 
if the outlook for new feed grain 
crops is not brightened soon by gen- 
erous rains. 

Ingredient markets show little 
over-all change. Bran currently is 
easier, as demand experiences one 
of its spasmodic dips. Middlings and 
shorts, however, remain in urgent 
request and prices are firm at pre- 
miums of $12@13 ton over bran. 
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Wheat Fatures Hold Steady 
Second Suceessive Week 


Market Influences Offset One Another as Crop Progress in U.S. 
and Foreign Developments Are Watched—New Wheat Moves 


Wheat prices continue to move 
within narrow ranges and for the sec- 
ond successive week values are prac- 
tically unchanged. This is an out- 
standing occurrence during recent 
years of violent fluctuations from 
week to week and is interpreted by 
market observers as indicating a tem- 
porary stalemate in market influ- 
ences. Government agencies are cau- 
tious about making definite commit- 
ments on foreign aid for the coming 
ercp year, due in part to the uncer- 
tain status of U.S. crop conditions 

partly to the improved grain 
prospects in many of the former food- 
short nations of Europe. « hases 
against next year’s probable needs 
are proceeding, however, to keep the 
pipelines full until a definite program 
can be mapped out. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leoding markets June 1. were: Chi- 
cazo—July $2.33@2.33%4; September 
$2.32@2.32%, December $2.323% @ 
2.22%, May $2.30%; Minneapolis— 
July $2.36%@2.36%, September 
$2.30%; Kansas City—July $2:23%, 
September $2.23% @2.32%, Septem- 
ber $2.23%. 

n the domestic crop picture, bene- 
fic'al rains in the southwestern win- 
ter wheat area are being«offset by 
growing drouth conditions in the 
northwestern spring wheat region. 
The latter has not reached serious 
proportions as yet, but with tempera- 
tures rising, continued dryness could 
be a matter of concern in short time. 
Harvesting is in- full swing in Texas, 
will be general in Oklahoma in a 
week or two and start in southern 
Kansas June 10 or 15. 


New Wheat Moving 

The nine principal southwestern 
wheat markets received 4,136 cars of 
wheat during the week ended May 
27 as compared with 3,677 the pre- 
vious week and 1,216 a year ago. In- 
dividual totals included 180 at Oma- 
ha, 267 at Wichita, 565 at Fort Worth, 
168 at St. Louis, 60 at St. Joseph, 397 
at Enid, 945 at Hutchinson and 269 at 
Salina. 

New crop wheat is arriving in vol- 
ume at Fort Worth. Receipts at that 
market totaled 565 cars compared 
with 195 a week ago. Quality of the 
new wheat is good. Test weight range 
was 57 to 63.1 Ib., moisture 10.8 to 
16.6% and protein 11.65 to 16.80%, 
averaging 14.48%. No. 1 hard wheat 
ordinary and including 13% protein, 
sold at $2.49 bu., basis delivered Fort 
Worth or Galveston. No. 2 hard or- 
dinary and 13% protein moved at 

2.48 bu. New wheat at Enid tested 
58.8 to 62.4 Ib., moisture 12.7 to 16.7%, 
averaging 14.2%, and protein 11.2 to 
14.55%, averaging 13.3%. Wet weath- 
er slowed the movement of new wheat 
to Fort Worth June 1, but receipts 
will be quite heavy as soon as the 
weather clears. 


K.C. Premiums Easier 


The market at Kansas City was 
alternately affected by reports of 
beneficial rains in the growing belt, 
then spurred by scattered demand for 
flour or wheat. Through it all ‘stood 
the government loan ‘evel, affording 
technical support to prices, so that 
fluctuations were scarcely more than 
a cent or two daily: Meanwhile cash 
premiums slipped off as the first, cars 
of new crop wheat began to hit the 
Kansas City market. During the week, 





No. 1 ordinary, dark hard premiums 
dropped 2%¢, 12% protein markups 
declined 1%¢ and 13% varieties re- 
mained about unchanged. Mills were 
occasional buyers of wheat, but the 
CCC :was a fairly steady customer. 
The government continued to bid 14¢ 
over Chicago July for Gulf delivery 
of warehopse receipts in May, 12¢ 
over for all June and 10¢ over for 
last half June. No inquiry for July 
delivery has yet been noted. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 


‘at Kansas City May 29, protein con- 


tent considered: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.30% @2.72% 
No.'2 Dark and Hard........ 2.30 @2.71% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.29% @2.70% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard. --.- 2.29 @2.69% 
BOs BE. TO cca gevieces 2.30% @2.34% 
Oe 2 eae 2.30 @2.34% 
1 SS | BARC Arey ere rrr 2.29% @2.33% 
Ce Pee tet Oo eee 2.29 @2.33% 


Demand for cash spring wheat, 
though not aggressive, proved active 
enough to absorb offerings at Minne- 
apolis at about unchanged premiums. 
Elevator buyers at Minneapolis and 
Duluth furnished consistent support 
for ordinary protein lots, mainly to 
apply on CCC sales, while milling de- 
mand, though hesitant, absorbed the 
higher protein grain. Following re- 
ports that some of the early market- 
ings of hard winter wheat showed 
high protein content, milling demand 
at spring wheat markets lessened 
somewhat, but with offerings not 
large, the premium basis was fairly 
well maintained. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring was quoted 9¢ over 
Minneapolis July, May 27, with 13% 
protein 8¢ over ordinary, 14% protein 
17¢ over and 16% 33¢ over ordinary. 
Larger receipts of durum over the 
week-end weakened the premium ba- 
sis from its mid-week firmness. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis May 29: 


1 Heavy pee ene hoe ae $2.47% @2.52% 
od 8 SPS eee 2.46% @2.51% 
1 DNS 58 >. b Mewes ae cabs oe 2.46% @2.51% 
2 k» 2 Sarr errryr rrr 2.45% @2.50% 
a kB. Were 2.43% @2.49% 
3 DG GB IB: 0. vc ieceds'ec sts 2.42% @2.48% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 0¢, 13% 7¢, 14% 16¢, 15% 
23¢, 16% 32¢. 


Pacific Prices Easier 


Pacific Northwest wheat prices 
were down around 4¢, climbing back 
a cent at the close of the week, when 
demand from millers improved slight- 
ly. Offerings continue very light as 
there is little wheat left in the coun- 
try. Old crop soft white wheat is 
worth around $2.38 bu., with new 
crop August-September $2.16@2.17. 
More interest is being shown in new 
crop than in old, but farmers are not 
inclined to sell their new crop at cur- 
rent quoted prices. Flood conditions 
are hampering Columbia River mills, 
especially at terminals, and some may 
be forced down by the high water. 
This has caused a slowing down of 
shipments of wheat from the coun- 
try. . 


———-BREAD If THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DISCONTINUE FLOUR MILLING 


KANSAS CITY—The Farmers Co- 
op..Elevator Supply. Co. has _pur- 
chased the properties of the Blue 
Rapids Milling & Elevator Co., Blue 
Rapids, Kansas. The new owners. will 
not operate the flour mill, but will 
continue production of mixed feed 
and: will make use of the grain stor- 
age ‘facilities of the plant. Storage 
capacity amounts. to 30,000 “bu. - 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 














66. 


May 26- May 27- 
May 23-29, Previous May 25-31, June 1, June 2, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
DEORE WERE oi ccc cc cwccsicoses *843,964 810,796 922,950 281,703 825,679 
BP Pr ere Pay PES ER EET 1,487,630 1,506,597 1,415,697 491,269 1,220,598 
PEE “Licaccobasdscteneovancee *520,386 478,393 421,984 273,181 4263437 
Central and Southeast ......... *552,948 549,470 514,763 243,886 589,766 
North Pacific Coast ........... *354,266 359,244 341,586 305,561 401,450 
DRED Sy Soke vest ceases ccues 3,759,194 3,704,500 3,616,980 1,595,600 3,463,930 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
; Crop year — = 
-——Percentage of capacity operated cr yi to 
May May May 26- May 27- 
23-29, Previous 25-31, June 1, June 2, May 29, May 31, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 81 78 89 32 83 40,985,967 45,696,053 
Southwest ...... 95 97 92 34 88 70,717,772 69,219,435 
Buffalo ........- 86 79 70 45 71 23,987,310 24,812,412 
Central and 8S. E. 72 71 65 33 74 25,934,512 26,049,553 
No. Pacific Coast 91 92 96 85 97 15,759,667 16,905,898 
Totals ...... 86 85 84 38 84 177,385,228 182,683,351 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Suey a er - Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity outpu vity 
May 23-29 ...... 376,920 328,487 87 May 23-29 ‘hate osseuan aie 
Previous week .. 376,920 351,229 93 Seauiien wake, es ° 
Year ago ....... 372,720 340,452 91 Previous week .. 378,960 315,367 83 
Two years ago .. 364,320 66,250 18 Year ago ....... 378,360 356,240 94 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeeeee 68 Two years ago .. 360,360 73,461 20 
Ten-year Average .........8e ee eeee 65 Five-year average .........essee88 
Wichita TOM-YOOF AVETEES 6 ccccscccseccccce 57 
May 23-29 ...... 118,800 110,076 93 *Preliminary. 
anh Nac wi rr ig oe ett oma Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in? 
Two years ago .. 112,800 39,288 35 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year Average .......eseeeeeee 76 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year Average ....----eeeeeeeee 67 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output = tivity 
May 23-29 ...... 100,200 96,350 96 May 23-29 ...... 666,600 *505,504 16 
Previous week .. 100,200 92,252 92 Previous week .. 666,600 495,429 74 
Year ago ......-. 100,200 90,621 90 Y ‘ : 
Two years ago .. 84,600 55,000 65 COP OOO cicncce 667,800 566,710 85 
Five-year average .........seeeee: 80 Two years ago .. 667,800 208,252 31 
Ten-year AVCTAGE ... 1... cece erence 79 Five-year AVCrage .....ssseeeeeees 62 
55 Representative Mills Ten-year AVCTABE .......sceeeesees 54 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 


and Salina 


May 23-29 ...... 964,680 
Previous week .. 964,680 
Year ago ....... 944,280 
Two years ago .. 894,660 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


952,717 
946,258 
865,430 
330,731 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


*552,948 


549,470 
514,763 


North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


Kentucky, 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
May 23-29 ...... 768,964 

Previous week .. 768,964 

FOAF BBO cccvcce 791,766 

Two years ago .. 732,306 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
May 23-29 ...... 604,200 
Previous week .. 604,200 
Year ago ....... 601,200 
Two years ago .. 600,600 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Preliminary. 


243,886 


*520,386 


478,393 
421,984 
273,181 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 

Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly 
capacity 
May 23-29 ...... 243,000 
Previous week .. 243,000 
TOMP GEO cvsccsce 223,320 
Two years ago .. 225,720 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Preliminary. 


Flour Pct. ac- 
output _ tivity 
*242,530 100 
250,490 103 
202,287 91 
212,126 94 
seoweebbe 76 
aovscdués 67 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly 
capacity 
May 23-29 ...... 146,400 
Previous week .. 146,400 
WORF GRO csivsai 134,200 


Two years ago .. 134,200 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Preliminary. 


Flour Pct. ac- 
output tivity 
*111,736 76 
108,754 74 
139,299 104 
93,435 70 
wer es 82 


"9 


fe 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed. being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c——Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 23-29 ..... 30,125 1,437,828 
Previous week . 30,509 

Two weeks ago. 30,191 

SORT S665 0 dedens 28,668 1,343,793 
3966... oc csescees 7,615 1,159,988 
BOED she ddebsees 24,717 1,185,699 
BOGE. os. ccs sts 19,737 1,173,732 


Five-yr.. average 22172 
*Principal mills. 


1,260,208 


$15,825 
15,161 
16,271 
16,262 
4,366 


“ 16,720 


11,384 
12,911 


**75% of total capacity. 


791,093 $8,906 471,813 
9,261 
10,510 
799,401 9,944 478,267 
776,478 4,234 465,709 
792,576 8,635 473,809 
698,746 9,503 465,514 
771,659 8,244 471,022 
tAll mills. {Preliminary. 


54,856 
54,931 
55,972 
54,874 
16,215 
50,072 
40,624 
43,327 


--Combined**—, 


2,700,734 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON — Designation of 
Harold E. Sanford as chief grain con- 
sultant to Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
food chief, is regarded as the first 
step in a program to return the wheat 
export business to 
' private trade. In 
, officially announc- 

ing the Sanford 

appointment (ex- 
clusively predicted 
by The North- 
western Miller), 

Paul Hoffman, 

head of ECA, said 

that that organi- 

zation is desirous 

of using private 

trade channels to 

the maximum ex- 
tent consistent with the objectives of 
the whole recovery program, and that 
Mr. Sanford’s long experience in the 
grain business would be particularly 
helpful in that respect. 

Aiding Mr. Sanford in his respon- 
sibility will be Wallace W. Hyde, 
export specialist for Cargill, Inc. 

Mr. Sanford has been vice presi- 


od Gaeinatane tne 


John Cipperly 





Cipperly 


dent and western export manager of 
the Continental Grain Co. since 1933. 
He formerly was associated with 
Farmers National Grain Corp. as ex- 
port manager. 

The Sanford appointment recog- 
nizes his. integrity and ability in the 
grain trade, but also it is regarded as 
formal recognition on the part of Dr. 
FitzGerald of the eminence of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. Mr. San- 
ford is currently chairman of the 
NGTC. The association of Mr. Hyde 
with Mr. Sanford in this work is fur- 
ther recognition of the importance of 
the NGTC, since his firm is represent- 
ed on the Council board through Rob- 
ert C. Woodworth, a past chairman 
and present vice chairman of the 
Council. 

Consideration also should be given 
to the fact that the prominence of the 
NGTC in official government circles 
at this time reflects the merit of the 
work of Ray Bowden, who for a long 
period has directed the NGTC. That 
his chairman should now be chosen to 
represent the trade in this vital mat- 
ter is convincing though belated rec- 
ognition of his constructive efforts. 





Passage of Miller 
Food & Drug Bill 
Is Held Doubtful 


WASHINGTON — Passage of the 
Miller amendment to the food and 
drug act of 1938, which has been 
amended by the Senate to require a 
proof of wilful negligence or gross 
neglect before criminal prosecution, 
is in doubt. This interpretation was 
given this week by legislative lead- 
ers after the Senate failed to take 
up the bill. 

The Senate adopted the amend- 
ment of Sen. Edward D. Moore (R., 
Okla.), which limits the use of crimi- 
nal penalties, but then failed to agree 
to consider the measure for final 
passage after objections by Sen. Hugh 
Butler (R., Neb.). 


The bill now goes back on the 
calendar and cannot reach the floor 
for vote if one senator should ob- 
ject to its consideration. 


Although the legislative time is fast 
running out, backers of the Miller 
bill in the Senate will try to get the 
measure up for consideration at the 
next calendar call. These advocates 
of the FDA act amendment say that 
their supporters are bipartisan and 
that they believe Republican opposi- 
tion which appeared this week may 
fear to be tagged with a label of 
“poisoning the people with impure 
foods.” These sponsors of the Miller 
proposal say that they are confident 
that the Moore amendment can be 
removed in.a conference of the two 
chambers on the conflicting versions 
if the bill passes the Senate. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALLARD & BALLARD CO. 
SHIFTS EXECUTIVE STAFF 


CHICAGO—In line with the com- 
pany’s plans for expansion, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., has realigned its 
executive personnel staff, according 


to an announcement made May 29 by 
Rogers C. B. Morton, president. 

George Egger will be vice president 
and general sales manager; V. H. 
Engelhard, vice president in charge 
of advertising, R. E. Crippen becomes 
sales manager of the grocery products 
division, K. D. Smith, manager of 
the animal feed division, Bernard 
Willingham, manager of the Oven 
Ready biscuit division, and Harry 
Loving, manager of the bakery prod- 
ucts division. 

A new Ballard mill is now under 
construction in Louisville. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Withdraws 
Bakers’ Voluntary 
Conservation Plan 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has withdrawn 
its plans for a voluntary conservation 
agreement between the government 
and the nation’s wholesale bakers. 
This action was announced in a letter 
sent to the bakers May 25, the text 
of which follows: 


“The response to the request of 
Clinton P. Anderson, former secre- 
tary of agriculture, for your partici- 
pation in a voluntary agreement which 
would conserve wheat flour has es- 
tablished the disinclination of the 
wholesale baking industry to enter 
into this agreement. 


“Less than 20% of the individual 
bakers polled directly by the depart- 
ment, roughly 700 among more than 
3,600 have pledged their support for 
the agreement. They represent, I am 
advised, not in excess of 15% of the 
total productive capacity of the in- 
dustry. In view of this lack of sup- 
port for the program, an appropriate 
basis does not exist for the promulga- 
tion of an effective voluntary agree- 
ment. 


“Therefore, the department is with- 
drawing its offer of the proposed 


agreement for the wholesale baking 
industry. I have advised the Attorney 
General of this decision. 


“It is with regret that I find it 
necessary to advise you of this with- 
drawal. The department is endeavor- 
ing to encourage food and feed con- 
servation practices wherever possible 
and practicable. Reduction of the 
losses which are involved in the re- 
turn of stale bakery products would 
have resulted in savings of millions 
of bushels of wheat flour. It is my 
request that, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of a formal industry agreement, 
you will individually attempt to re- 
duce the waste involved in unre- 
strained consignment selling. 


“T wish to take this opportunity to 
express my deep appreciation to those 
who indicated their willingness to en- 
ter into the agreement which was 
proposed.” 

Officials here feel that the conser- 
vation program is a “dead issue” and 
will not be revived unless the legis- 
lation now pending before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
gets attention. The measure, H.J. Res. 
400, was introduced by Rep. Ellsworth 
Buck (R., N.Y.), and is not expected 
to get very far before this Congress. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MNF Transport Tax 
Group to Discuss 
Export Question 


CHICAGO—A meeting of the 
transportation tax committee of the 
Millers National Federation has been 
scheduled for June 4 to discuss the 
possibilities that the transportation 
tax as applied to wheat shipments 
used to make export flour was illegal- 
ly collected and might be recovered. 

The basis for the question, accord- 
ing to MNF, lies in the fact that the 
constitution and statutes of the U.S. 
prohibit the taxing of exports. Feder- 
ation spokesmen point out that the 
courts have held that the shipment 
of wheat from point of origin to final 
destination of flour is one movement, 
even if interrupted for storage and 
milling. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel . Milling 
Co., Toledo, was recently appointed 
by John L. Locke, president of the 
Millers National Federation, to serve 
on a committee to thoroughly inves- 
tigate the subject. Serving on the 
committee with Mr. Mennel are W. 
R. Duerr, Flour Mills of Ameriéa, 
Inc., Kansas City; R. H. Hommel, Jr., 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Tll.; M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co.; W. T. McArthur, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. 


NEW ABA PRESIDENT TO 
BE HONORED 


DENVER—Arthur Vos, Jr., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Demver, recently 
named president of the American 
Bakers Assn. and former president 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn., 
will be honored at a reception and 
ball at the Broadmoor Country Club 
June 8. Members of the board of the 
American Bakers Assn. and presidents 
of the regional and state bakers’ 
clubs have been invited to attend. 
The reception will close the sessions 
planned for the 23rd annual meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER APPOINTS 
W. S. COLEMAN TO NEW POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—Walter S. Cole- 
man, Chicago branch manager, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., in charge of 
sales in the central states since 1934, 
will be transferred to Minneapolis 
July 1 as upper midwest manager of 
grocery product and l.cl. bakery 
sales, according to an announcement 
by W. R. Heegaard, vice president 
and general sales manager of the 
company. The upper midwest division 
includes Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Coleman has been with the 
Russell-Miller company since 199 


Walter S. Coleman 


and had previous milling industry 
connections dating back to 1917. 

Raymond T. Bury, headquarterinz 
at the new Alton, Ill., plant of the 
Russell-Miller company will, as of 
July 1, have charge of bulk flour 
sales .in entire central states area, 
which includes Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Kentucky and wes'- 
ern Ohio. 


Mr. Bury has been with the com- 
pany since 1937 in various capacitics 
and since 1942 has been connected 
with northwestern bulk flour sales 
Mr. Bury has lived in Eau Claire, 
Wis., and operated out of the Minne- 
apolis offices of the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LATIN AND PHILIPPINE 
EXPORTS 527,794 SACK: 


WASHINGTON—Members of th 
Flour Millers Export Assn. shippe 
a total of 527,794 sacks of flour t» 
Latin American countries and th 
Philippines during April. Followin 
are the details by countries in 100-ll 
sacks: 


Bolivia 
21,961 
7,300 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 


170,308 
24,534 
18,500 

645 
400 
800 
2,955 
32,000 
2,700 
3,150 
Peru eebe 
6,705 
207,593 


527,794 
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Michigan Used 
Bag Order Receives 
Tentative Approval 


LANSING, MICH.— At a confer- 
ence here recently between Miles Nel- 
son of the state department of agri- 
culture and two representatives of 
the Michigan Millers Assn., R. V. 
Harris and J. A. Porter, the final 
wording for an order outlawing used 
bags for packing flour or other milled 
cereals in the state of Michigan was 
obtained and was tentatively ap- 
proved by the state department of 
agriculture. 

The draft will be submitted to the 
state agricultural commission at the 
monthly meeting of that organiza- 
tion June 7. If approved by the com- 
mission, it normally becomes effec- 
tive in 30 days. After that approval, 
the measure has the effect of law, ex- 
cept that it is subject to review by 
the state legislative committee. 


The proposed order, “Rules and 
regulations prohibiting the packing 
for sale of any flour or other milled 
cereal or vegetable food products in 
used containers,” states that it shall 
be unlawful for flour to be packed 
for intended human consumption in 
any container that has been previous- 
ly used, and that bakers or food proc- 
essors shall not use flour received in 
previously-used containers. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. A. PORTER RESIGNS AS 
VALLEY CITY EXECUTIVE 


CHICAGO—Joseph A. Porter has 
resigned his position as vice president 
and assistant manager of the Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich., to 
become effective June 30. 

Mr. Porter became associated with 
Valley City Milling Co. in 1936, and 
shortly thereafter was named vice 
president. He was formerly in the 
newspaper business at Farmington, 
Mich., following his graduation from 
Michigan State College. 

Mr. Porter has served as treasurer 
of the Michigan State Millers Assn. 
for a number of years, and is also 
secretary of the organization, a posi- 
tion he has filled for the past two 
years. He has also been very active 
in civic affairs at Portland and has 
been president of the village’s com- 
mission, a position he also resigned. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HAS BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON 


CHICAGO—About 100 members 
and their friends assembled for the 
May birthday luncheon meeting May 
24 at the Bakers Club of Chicago. 

L. E. Caster, group president, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIl., 
having suffered a slight heart at- 
tack about a week ago, was unable 
to officiate. W. M. Foster, Bowman 
Dairy Co., secretary of the club, an- 
nounced that following the luncheon, 
the movie “Look for the Lable’”’ would 
be shown. 

John E. Morrill, president, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., received 
new gin rummy equipment as one of 
the club’s “birthdayites.” 

Among the members having birth- 
days in May who were especially hon- 
ored were: Jule Burny, Burny Bros., 
Inc.; Paul E. Clissold, president, Bak- 
ers’ Helper; J. P. Garrow, vice presi- 
dent, Chapman & Smith Co.; Maurice 
M. Jackson, president, The Vienna 
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Model Bakery; George C. Mariner, 
vice president and general manager, 
American Baking Co., Joliet, IIl.; 
Mr. Morrill; Harold Snyder, editor, 
Bakers’ Helper; Harold Strauss, own- 
er, Strauss Bakery; P. G. Thacker, 
central regional bakery manager, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and S. O. Wer- 
ner, Chicago manager, The American 
Baker, The Northwestern Miller. 

At the close of the meeting, W. M. 
Foster, Bowman Dairy Co., secretary, 
announced that the first golf tourna- 
ment is scheduled for June 15 at 
Medinah Country Club, and reported 
that 100 reservations were alréady 
on file. 


FERMENTATION 


IRAN GRAIN PROSPECTS 
GENERALLY FAVORABLE 


WASHINGTON — Generally favor- 
able prospects are now reported for 
the grain crop in Iran, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Recent heavy rains materially im- 
proved prospects for the crops of 
wheat and barley, the country’s prin- 
cipal grains. Earlier dry conditions 
had caused some concern for the out- 
turn of these winter grains, which 
are harvested from April to July. 
Additional moisture will be required 
to carry the crop to the end of the 
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growing season, since subsoil moisture 
is still below normal. 

Dry conditions during the fall and 
winter caused some reduction in the 
grain acreage seeded, and the total 
acreage for harvest is expected to 
be smaller than in 1947, despite con- 
siderably larger than normal acreage 
of spring seedings reported for north- 
ern provinces. Unseasonably cool 
weather has been providing ideal 
growing conditions in the north, ac- 
cording to recent reports. Favorable 
conditions are also reported in south- 
ern areas, except for local areas in 
Khuzistan, which are suffering from 
drouth. 


alle ae 


CO a PEAS mt 
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Stocks of wheat in government 
warehouses were at a low level early 
in April. Serious difficulty with the of- 
ficial grain collection program has 
been reported. Considerable hoarding 
of grain was attributed to anticipation 
of higher prices as a result of the 
earlier poor prospects for the 1948 
crop. 

The hoarding caused bread short- 
ages in a number of localities, with 
a considerable rise in prices during 
January and February. The improved 
crop prospects caused price breaks 
in March, but a rise in price early in 
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April followed rumors concerning the 
low stock position and smuggling op- 
erations. Some further increase in 
grain prices is expected before the 
end of the harvest period. 

The price of bread made from gov- 
ernment-supplied flour has _ been 
maintained at a relatively low price, 
though with materially lowered qual- 
ity. The so-called government bread 
has an admixture of from 5 to 20% 
of barley. The price of bread made 
from free market wheat has been 
twice that for the government bread, 
and recently there was a further in- 
crease. 


USINESS 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE—Buy your EXTRA Bonds Now! 


All grain shipments are under gov- 
ernment control. While customs re- 
ports show no exports of grain, high 
prices in Iraq, due to a grain short- 
age in that country, are reported to 
have encouraged large scale smug- 
gling, with substantial quantities of 
grain and pulse from the 1947 crop 
believed to have crossed the border 
this season. Imports have been negli- 
gible. Announcement was made in 
early February that wheat, barley 
and corn will be admitted duty-free 
for an indefinite period. No significant 
increase is expected to follow, how- 
ever, unless prices advance materially. 
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Supply House Group 
Offers Bakers 
New Poster 


CHICAGO—Help to “Keep Her Out 
of the Kitchen” is the way the Na- 
tional Bakers Supply House Assn. 
describes the 12x18-in. posters made 
available to bakers by the group 
without cost. The NBSHA posters 
carry a message coming directly from 
the baker emphasizing quality in in- 
gredients and products, stressing 
economy and leisure for the home- 
makers ‘at the same time. 

Copies of these posters are avail- 
able from NBSHA members or by 
request from Headquarters Office, 64 
E. Lake St., Room 928, Chicago 1. 
Phil Orth, Jr., chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s committee on industry and 
public relations, in commenting on 
these posters, stated that plans in- 
clude other activities along this line 
but that they are dependent upon the 
interest displayed by bakers.: 
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Allocations to 11 
European Countries 


Announced by ECA 


WASHINGTON—Tentative alloca- 
tions of Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration funds, by grant and loan, 
to 11 countries of western Europe 
for the April-June quarter have been 
announced by the office of Paul G: 
Hoffman, ECA administrator. 

The allotment figures are of great 
importance to the participating coun- 
tries in the planning of their respec- 
tive recovery programs. The deter- 
minations were made by Mr. Hoff- 
man after consultation with the State 
Department as to foreign policy fac- 
tors and with the National Advisory 
Council as to financial factors as re- 
quired by the enabling legislation. 

The first quarter allotment’to Aus- 
tria is by grant only, and to Ireland 
and Iceland by loan only. Allotments 
to Belgium-Luxembourg, U.K., Den- 
mark, Italy, Norway, France and the 
Netherlands are by grants and loans. 

The allotments follow: 

——$ Millions————__, 
Loan Total 


Austria 70 


Belgium- 

Luxembourg .... q 20 
Denmark 20 
France .. e* 375 
Iceland eee 
Italy .. 25 165 
Ireland .. 10 
Netherlands 26 105 
Norway 20 
vw. &. 100 400 

Totals 278 1,186 

The figures for the first quarter do 
not determine the ratios for future 
quarters. Allotments to other partici- 
pating countries are to be announced 
later. 
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Assistant Named 

WASHINGTON—Richard M. Bis- 
sell, Jr.. who was executive secretary 
of the President’s Committee on For- 
eign Aid and a major contributor to 
that committee’s report, “European 
Recovery and American Aid,” has 
been named assistant deputy admin- 
istrator of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration by Paul G. Hoffman, 
ECA administrator. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. A. ARNOLD MOVES 
CHICAGO—Urban A. Arnold, local 
flour broker, has moved his office 
from 222 W. Adams St. to 1125 W. 
Lake St., phone number Taylor 6217. 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





THE OLD-TIME GRISTMILL— 
Revived from a very dusty corner of 
the “morgue” is this week’s cover 
engraving, made for and first used in 
The Northwestern Miller’s Holiday 
Number of 1904. It idealizes and sym- 
bolizes the old-time gristmill. The 
mill, which stood in Sage’s Ravine, 
a rocky gorge near Salisbury, Conn., 
long since has fall- 
en into decay. It was 
a favorite subject for 
artists, among them 
Harry Fenn, who 
sketched this one and 
many others like it 
during the distin- 
guished career which 
ended with his death 
in 1911 at the age of 
74 years. 

An earlier sketch 
of the mill (artist un- 
known), also from 
The Northwestern 
Miller’s library of 
old mill pictures is 
shown on this page. 
Mr. Fenn must have 
found the building in 
a state of restoration 
—or perhaps he mere- 
ly allowed his artistic 
eye and imagination 
to “restore” the scene 
to what it may well 
have been in its hey- 
day. 

Several other old 
mill pictures came to 
The Northwestern 
Miller from Mr. 
Fenn’s pencil and pal- 
ette, among them a water color of the 
picturesque Mills of Ronda in Spain. 


We have no way of knowing how 
Noah Webster would have looked 
at the matter or what comment 
would have come from the splenetic 
Sam Johnson. Anyway, why worry? 
One modern dictionary (American 
College Dictionary, 1947) has already 
bowed to the verb “enrich” in its re- 
lation to bread. Here is the defini- 
tion: “Enrich—1. to supply with 
riches, wealth, abundant or valuable 


The Mill in Sage’s Ravin 
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possessions, etc.: commerce enriches 
a nation. 2. to supply with abundance 
of anything desirable: to enrich the 
mind with knowledge. 3. to make 
finer in quality as by supplying desir- 
able elements or ingredients: to en- 
rich bread or soil.” 


e®e8@ 

British authorities in Berlin report 
the jailing of a German thief who 
carried away flour stolen from a 
British depot inside the tires of his 
bicycle. Our news editor, who shoves 
this over the desk at us, says he 
hopes the flour was self-rising—or 
at least soft. 

e@e°e@ 


CHEMURGICAL NOTE — From 
corn cobs to cheese cake—that’s the 
vernacular for a new development on 





the farm chemurgy front. To explain: 
A Du Pont plant at Niagara Falls is 
about to begin producing one of two 
main raw materials for the nylon in 
milady’s stocking from a chemical 
called furfural, which is made by 
Quaker Oats Co. from waste corn 
cobs. eee 

They say the 18 different grades of 
flour now being distributed in China 
under the interim $45 million Ameri- 
can relief program (New York Times 
correspondent in Peiping is_ the 
source of this news) are making life 





complicated for the rationing boards. 
What everyone must know about 
the flour he gets is whether it will 
make long noodles that won’t break 
and whether the steamed bread 
cooked from it will be white or gray. 
The Chinese idea is that wheat flour 
should be white, finely milled, very 
dry and odorless. As is customary in 
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Ae \ AEST ERDAY, TODAY g JOMORROW 


Cathay, there seems to be some cause 
for complaint about certain adultera- 
tions that come about somewhere 
along the line between mill and 
noodle—corn four, alum, etc., etc., 
with emphasis perhaps upon the etc. 
But on the whole (correspondent 
speaking) “the Chinese have a 
healthy respect for American flour.” 
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“It seems right puzzlin’, 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the 


Fish River Roller Mills, “when a feller gits to thinkin’ about 
it now an’ then, how time gits by. Don’t seem so far back 
when Gramp Fetchit used to tell about his fetchin’ his fam- 
ily from back beyond the Great Smokies an’ gittin’ hisself 
a little mill back there in Tennessee, an’ then it seems like 
jes’ a little spell later on that Mis’ Fetchit an’ me got hitched 
an’ come out here into these hills an’, jes’ like Gramp done, 
I got me this little mill an’ settled down so easy like that I 
ain’t never felt no call to go anywheres else less’n Mis’ 
Fetchit gits a itch to go visitin’ somewheres or mebby I kind 
of yearn to take a little fishin’ trip off a ways jes’ to keep 
my hand in. Anyways, they ain’t nobody ever heard of any 
Fetchit that didn’t wear shoes even back to the old war 
when the Yanks come down an’ turned the darkies loose, 
an’ I picked up learnin’ enough to run a crick mill like lots 
of other Fetchits done before my time. So me an’ Mis’ 
Fetchit’s allus got along right fair ‘specially sence Bill’s 
growed up enough to lend a hand until, like’s not, 


he starts out to 
git hisself a family 
an’ mebby keeps on 
headin’ west an’ 
lands in Texas 
where the Lord only 
knows what might 
chance him. Me, I al- 
lus took best to hills 
an’ the trees along 
the crick bank an’ 
the hum of the mill 
when she’s runnin’ 
an’ now an’ agin’ a 
bass floppin’ up with 
my old fly rod 
named Sal settin’ 
handy so’s I can 
step down an’ have 
a try for him. To 
me that’s jes’ life, 
easy to make a livin’ 
an’ easy to git a 
heap of pleasure out 
of it.” 





Old Dad Fetchit—from a “portrait” by E. W. Kemble 
R E S in The Northwestern Miller’s Fiftieth Anniversary Number, 
. ei-te\+ = November, 1923. 
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MILLERS OF NOW AND YESTERDAY 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’?” 


E know of no law, nor even of any estab- 

lished custom, fixing the age at which a 
man becomes entitled to engage in reminiscing 
about events of yesteryear, many of which per- 
haps might more happily be forgotten. Yet, it 
seems to us that when an institution such as 
The Northwestern Miller has gained and held the 
confidence and respect of three generations of 
men engaged in one of the world’s greatest in- 
dustries, and when its current chief spokesman 
notes that he himself has been associated with it 
a full half century, half of that time as its editor, 
he can claim a certain tolerance in recalling some 
happy memories of the long march of the years. 

The factual story-of the changes in milling, 
as well as the adventures of The Northwestern 
Miller itself, through this three quarters of a 
century since its establishment, are as briefly as 
possible narrated in the anniversary supplement 
accompanying this issue. Here we are disposed 
to recall, not less factually but less formally, 
some of the memories, not of the whole seventy- 
five years but of the past fifty subject of our own 
observation; also less of milling as an industry 
than of the men engaged in it, their manners 
and methods, their customs and especially their 
relations one with another. For these are the 
things that linger longest in memory and are most 
cherished as the years pass. 

Yet we must begin with a fact from the rec- 
ord, that at the turn of the present century there 
were 18,470 flour mills in America, employing an 
average of three and a half men each, presum- 
ably including the boss. Fifty years later, accord- 
ing to the same authentic record, The North- 
western Miller’s List of Flour Mills, this impos- 
ing total was reduced to something over two 
thousand plants with even fewer individual own- 
ers and operators. What became of the others, of 
the 2,000 in the single state of Pennsylvania and 
more than a thousand each in New York, North 
Carolina and Virginia? Gone with the wind? More 
correctly, no doubt, gone with decrepitude, decay, 
discouragement and ultimately to not too great- 
ly regretted fire. For the normal and apparently 
inevitable fate of these thousands of mills was 
flame, underwriters’ figures showing that, in many 
of these marching years, fires if “placed end to 
end” would show that somewhere a flour mill was 
burning through every hour of day and night. 

Few of these ‘“‘crick mills,” or, as sometimes 
known, “one gallus” mills, ever were replaced. 
In their stead arose steam mills of from one hun- 
dred to a few hundred barrels capacity in county 
seat towns, each wholly independent, indispen- 
sable, a part of the community life. Along with 
them came the rise of “milling centers,” before 
the turn of the century at Richmond, to be fol- 
lowed by Rochester and then, in order of neither 
times nor size, Toledo, Detroit, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, the Head of the Lakes, to be followed in 
our own time by expansion into the Southwest 
and ultimately to the Pacific Coast. 

Who built and owned and operated these new 
mills, now known as “merchant mills?” Not, of 
course, the “jolly miller” of song and story lean- 
ing over the upper half of the mill door, but a 
newer miller, a man of enterprise and substance, 
of sound sense, a good, even leading, citizen, an 
honest and usually a kindly man who treated his 
customers well, his competitors fairly and his 
neighbors with good will. In the cities where mills 
tended to congregate, the millers became men of 
prominence in their own communities and even 
in larger spheres. 

Scores of their names leap to mind—the Ur- 
bans of Buffalo, Fred Lingham, David Stott and 
Robert Henkel, the Mennels, the distinguished 
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AN ANNIVERSARY 


It is with pleasure and what we believe 
to be justifiable pride that we enclose with 
this issue, with the compliments of the pub- 
lishers of The Northwestern Miller, a mod- 
est supplement in commemoration of its sev- 
enty-fifth birthday—its own Diamond Jubi- 
lee. 

In the days of our youth we respected an 
immemorial custom of all publications to in- 
vite their advertisers to engage extra space 
in special editions, not only to add dignity to 
the occasion but no doubt also with an eye 
on paying the printer. On our fiftieth anni- 
versary we established an all-time high in 
this type of adventure, but promptly eased 
our consciences and emptied our purse of any 
profit gained by entertaining our customers 
and friends at a notable three-day party, 
pleasant memories of which we trust still are 
held by many of the several hundred guests 
whom it was our privilege to honor on that 
happy occasion. 

Today, as we contemplate the afternoon 
sun of another anniversary and note all of 
the confusion in the world, the doubts and 
uncertainties, the extravagances and spirit 
of show-off among both people and nations, 
it seems to us more fitting that those who 
believe themselves entitled to commemorate 
or celebrate should do so off their own bats 
rather than summon their friends to supply 
the wine and the song and cheer. 

Hence, readers, customers, friends, gentle- 
men all, this brochure, with a bit of history, 
some reminders of other days and a séason- 
ing of ancient wit and humor all in expres- 
sion of our thanksgiving for the pleasant 
days of the past and full confidence in ex- 
periencing even happier ones in the years 
to come. 


Fp FD TFT OFT 


“Barney” Eckhart, the Evanses, the Ballards, 
Joseph LeCompte; later, in St. Louis, the never- 
to-be-forgotten names of Stanard, Sparks, Plant, 
Valier, Kehlor, Imbs, Meyer and a dozen others. 
To these were later to be added the great names 
destined to enduring fame with the. upbuilding 
of milling at Minneapolis—Pillsbury, Dunwoody, 
Washburn, Crosby, Christian, Gallaher, the Bells, 
Hardenbergh, Bean, Loring and a score or so 
more recurring on almost every page of the his- 
tory of the whole development of the Northwest. 

Curiously, while all of these men and scores 
of other leaders of the industry in their time 
were individualists, they were much alike in be- 
ing good men, good millers and merchants and 
agreeable save perhaps when their integrity 
might be challenged or the superb quality of their 
leading brand of flour questioned. Also, while not 
precisely “‘jolly millers,” they loved to foregather 
with their associates for friendship’s sake and a 
trifle of feast and song. Indeed, this business of 
assembling to consider the state of the industry, 
and resolute about it was taken much less serious- 
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ly than nowadays, as is best illustrated by con- 
trasting the recent clear thinking, hard working 
and definite planning at Chicago with the recrea- 
tional atmosphere of the first convention at De- 
troit forty-five years ago. 

What a gay and light-hearted affair that was 
with pleasure trips on the river, luncheons and 
music by the band, followed by a memorable trip 
up the lakes to Duluth by a considerable company 
of the millers and their friends as guests on the 
christening voyage of the ‘Tionesta.” Followed 
the convention at Niagara Falls, designed appar- 
ently on the pattern of the traditional honey- 
moon rather than to consider the state of the in- 
dustry, which, in those days, always was regarded 
as sad but profitable. Mr. Edgar, long distin- 
guished chief of our shop, was head committee- 
man and had provided a characteristic program 
of feast of reason and flow of soul terminating 
in a great dinner—evening dress, preferably with 
white tie and tails, was virtually obligatory in 
those old-fashioned times — with the country’s 
most celebrated after dinner orator, Chauncey M. 
Depew as crowning attraction. 

How happily we have many times recalled 
how, at the last moment, with the chicken in the 
pot and the champagne on the ice, word was re- 
ceived that the Buffalo orchestra, with quartette 
and soloist, had—as orchestras were wont to do 
even in pre-Petrillo days — gracelessly defaulted. 
When George Urban, mighty and much loved 
miller of Buffalo, was appealed to he merely said 
“that’s all right, Edgar, I fix it.” “And fix it he did, 
reporting within a few minutes that disaster was 
averted, the grand banquet saved and plenty 
of music would be on time. Asked how he ac- 
complished such a miracle he casually replied: 
“Oh, I just telephone a friend at Buffalo, an un- 
dertaker. Always, Edgar, when you want music 
quick, ask an undertaker. They keep it on tap.” 
In this case it worked. 

Possibly an all-time high was established in 
the third year at Kansas City when, following a 
program replete with a minstrel show, a little 
German band and the inevitable ‘grand banquet,” 
two hundred millers and their friends spent a day 
wandering about the ripening wheat fields of Kan- 
sas in a special train carrying full equipment of 
double diners and what today is absurdly called 
a cocktail lounge, but which in those heathen 
times sold sound, red Bourbon over the bar on a 
pour-your-own basis at fifteen cents a full dose; 
and on the day following were special guests at 
history’s greatest rodeo, on the “101 Ranch” in 
Oklahoma, with forty thousand people on the 
open prairie watching two thousand Indians, old 
Geronimo himself riding ahead, thousands of cow 
punchers, stage coach hold-up and a barbeque of 
tough-as-sole-leather buffalo meat. No milling 
problems solved but a good time enjoyed by all. 

Yet, it remained for an early day convention 
at St. Louis to claim the nation’s page one head- 
lines for the milling industry. Two honored guests 
at the “grand banquet” were candidates for presi- 
dent of the United States—Governor Herbert 
Hadley of Missouri, distinguished son of a pioneer 
Kansas miller, and William Howard Taft, backed 
by Roosevelt the Great. Mr. Taft had not “an- 
nounced,” but it was rumored that he might do 
so at the millers’ dinner. He did, closing a 
chuckling address somewhat as follows: “I hear 
there is some talk going around about my run- 
ning for public office. I’ll tell you how that is. 
I’m not exactly what you might call running, but 
like a darkey friend of mine down South would 
say, I ain’t walkin’ too damn slow.” 

Which brings the current and only chapter 
of permissible reminiscences to a close, with 
thanks for our readers’ indulgence. } 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o’ lang syne?” 
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April 1 Rye Stocks 
3 Million Bushels 
Above Last Year 


Supplies of rye April 1 were well 
below average, but 3 million bushels 
larger than the very low stocks of a 
year ago. Disappearance of rye thus 
far this season, while 16% above 
that of the same months last season, 
was only a little over half the 1939- 
45 average. A rye crop about equal 
to last year is forecast for 1948, but 
will be 31% under the 10-year aver- 
age. Although prices are now below 
a year ago, the average for the sea- 
son is higher than for last season. 
These facts are cited by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
in a summary of the rye market situ- 
ation. 

Stocks of rye at a little over 8 mil- 
lion bushels in all positions April 1 
were larger than on April 1 of either 
of the two preceding years. They 
were, however, less than one half, 
one fourth and one sixth, respectively, 
of April 1 stocks in 1945, 1944 and 
1943. Farm stocks April 1 amounted 
to 4.4 million bushels, or more than 
double those of a year earlier, while 
interior mill and elevator stocks to- 
taled 2.2 million or a million bushels 
more than last April. Commercial 
stocks of rye April 1 at 1.5 million 
bushels were the smallest April 1 
stocks in over 20 years of record. 


Disappearance Greater 


With larger supplies available for 
the 1947-48 season, disappearance of 
rye the first nine months was 2.8 mil- 
lion bushels more than in the same 
months of 1946-47 and totaled 20.2 
million bushels. The average disap- 
pearance for these months in the sev- 
en years of record (1939-40 to 1945- 
46) was 37.3 million bushels. Despite 
short supplies of feed grains, the use 
of rye for feed July through March 
was the smallest of record and 
amounted to only 4.4 million bushels 
or 500,000 under last year. 

Consumption of rye for milling in 
the July-March period totaled 4.6 mil- 
lion bushels this season, 4.5 million 
last year and 6 million the seven-year 
average. With the lifting of restric- 
tions, the use of rye for alcohol in- 
creased and amounted to 4.2 million 
bushels the first nine months of the 
season, or 1.2 million more than in 
the same months last season, but 1.1 
million bushels below average. Ex- 
ports of rye July-March amounted to 
2.1 million bushels this year, com- 
pared with only 200,000 last year and 
4.5 million in 1945-46. 

A rye crop of 25,988,000 bu. for 
1948 was forecast on May 1, or 11,000 
bu. more than the 1947 crop. It is, 
however, almost 12 million bushels 
below the 1937-46 average. The acre- 
age of rye for harvest as grain this 
year is estimated at 2,048,000. This is 
slightly larger than the 2,022,000 
acres harvested last year, but a third 
less than average. This year’s indicat- 
ed yield per acre of 12.7 bu. compares 
with 12.8 bu. last year and the aver- 
age of 12.1 bu. 

Reflecting the short supplies for the 
past three years, rye prices have been 
relatively high. In March, 1947, prices 
advanced to a record high and from 
then until January, 1948, averaged 
well above the previous months. For 
the past three months prices have 
averaged 21% below a year ago. No. 
2 rye at Minneapolis averaged $2.51 
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bu. in April, compared with $2.42 in 
February, the low month, $2.77 in 
January, $3.11 in April a year ago, 
and $2.65 in April, 1946. Prices re- 
ceived by farmers for rye averaged 
$2.17 bu. in April compared with 
$1.94 in February, $2.47 in January, 
$2.47 in April, 1947, and $1.95 in 
April, 1946. 

Stocks of rye in Canada amounted 
to 2.217,000 bu. March 31, 1948, com- 
pared with 2,546,000 a year earlier. 
Exports of rye from Canada August 
through March this season were more 
than three times those of the same 
months last season and totaled 9.8 
million bushels. 


LARROWE MILLS STARTS 
REBUILDING OF PLANT 


COHOCTON, N.Y.—P. G. Schu- 
macher, president of Larrowe Mills, 
has announced that work has begun 
on the excavation for the first unit 
for rebuilding the flour mill destroyed 


by fire March 30. The company’s. 


board of directors approved the re- 
building plans May 6. 

The first unit to be constructed will 
be a grain receiving. and cleaning 
department adjoining the concrete 
silos which came through the fire 
undamaged. It will be of steel frame 
construction covered with a fire re- 
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sistant insulating board and will con- 
tain modern cleaning equipment, self- 
registering automatic scales, equip- 
ment for grinding screenings and an 
air blast loader. 

The three-story milling unit to be 
built will be of the same general type 
of construction, including a basement, 
and with a one-story warehouse at- 
tached. Modern machinery will be 
installed, and it is expected that elec- 
tric power will be used throughout, 
with direct heat units for heating 
and drying. 

The officers of the corporation, be- 
sides Mr. Schumacher, are Alice P. 
Bailey and Erwin W. Folts, vice 
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item you bake. 


























































































































Only You Can Answer 


HERE’S just one sure way to “‘lift’’ customers to 
higher sales and profit levels. Put quality into every 


In the past 15 years thousands of bakers have dis- 
covered the right way to put top quality into their 
cakes. They make them with Sweetex. 


Here is a “formula” that works! This pure, all-vége- 
table shortening really does things for cakes. 


With Sweetex you can blend extra amounts of sugar, 
milk and eggs into your batters. Used with time- 
tested ‘“‘High-Ratio’’ formulas, Sweetex gives you 
cakes with finer grain and texture... cakes with a soft, 
velvety, tender crumb... cakes that are finer-eating 
and better-keeping. 


The parade of successful Sweetex users is growing 
bigger every day. Don’t let it pass your-shop! 


Groote Camtele 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 
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presidents; W. A. Clark, secretary; 
John W. Bailey, treasurer. Wendall 
Matthews is plant superintendent, 
and Willard Polmateer is his assist- 
ant. 

It is hoped that sufficiently rapid 
progress can be made so that the 
plant will be ready for milling the 
new crop of buckwheat in the fall of 
1948. Poirer & McLane Co., New 
York, are the engineers. The project 
is in charge of Mr. Brice of the firm’s 
Geneva, N.Y., office. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS EXCHANGE SEAT 


ST. LOUIS — Thomas. J. Mateer, 
sales manager, Nebraska Farm Prod- 
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ucts, Cozad, Neb., has bought a mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange. His office is in room 406 
in the Exchange building. 
——BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BAKERS ELECT 


TORONTO—The annual meeting of 
the Canadian National Council of the 
Baking Industry was recently held in 
Toronto. A program of bakery foods 
promotion was discussed by the presi- 
dent, S. Saxby. Election of officers 
for 1948-49 was held with the follow- 
ing results: chairman, Fred N. Myles; 
vice chairman, Allan McGavin; honor- 
ary secretary-treasurer, E. R. Jarvis, 
and executive secretary, R. P. Sparks. 





B. A. Peel Succeeds W. B. Finney 
As Head of Texas Bakers Assn. 


FORT WORTH—Election of B. A. 
Peel, Richter Baking Co., Corpus 
Christi, as president of the Texas 
Bakers Assn., highlighted the 48th 
annual convention of the group held 
here May 9-11. He succeeded W. B. 
Finney, Finney’s Bakery, McKinney. 

Other officers elected were B. R. 
Braden, Braden’s Cake Shop, Dallas, 
vice president, and J. C. Koetting, 
Fehr Baking Co., Houston, secretary. 





| Ma’‘am?- 


this $90' Question! 
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thinking about, isn’t it? 





tHow much is your 
“Mrs. Average” worth? 


Do you know that a customer who spends 
as little as 45 cents a day in your shop- 

four days a week—is worth $90 to you at 
the end of a year? Lure her back more 
often—with top-quality baked goods (such 
as Sweetex cakes)—and your Mrs. Average 
MRS. AVERAGE can be worth considerably more. Worth 








Trust your Future to 


SWEETEX 


The “High-Ratio” Shortening 
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*“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. Tt also 
stands for bakers’ service; and, when employed by bakers, 
means that they have used Procter & Gamble’s special 
shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” service. Procter & 
Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the ‘“High-Ratio” shortening. 
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Charles Newman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Fort Worth, was elected treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Finney was named chairman of 
the board. Directors elected were 
Charles McGibbony, Marshall; E. P. 
Mead, Abilene; W. D. Baird, Fort 
Worth; William Trammel, Harlingen; 
H. J. Richter, Jr., San Antonio; H. 
J. Shott, Jr., Houston; Jake Golman, 
Dallas; Raymond Burford, Lubbock; 
Enrique Perez, Brownsville; Mrs. 
Emory Morris, Fort Worth; Mrs. Mil- 
dred Schneider, San Antonio; Gus 
Frietag, Houston, and M. H. Mar- 
tin, Corpus Christi. 

Directors elected from the allied 
trades were Ben C. Williams, Hous- 
ton; Charles Moreland, Dallas; 
Charles Tunnell, Houston, and Ar- 
thur Troilo, San Antonio. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Feed Manufacturer 
Wins Judgment in 
Turkey Feed Suit 


PEORIA—Pillsbury Mills, Ince., 
Feed and Soy Division, won a federal 
court verdict here recently that 
was of general interest to the feed 
industry. It had to do with the col- 
lection of notes given for the pur- 
chase of turkey feed, and involved 
numerous charges and recriminations 
on the part of the defendant against 
the company. 

The suit was brought by the Pills- 
bury company against Miriam Ripper, 
Havana, Ill. who denied that she 
owed a balance of $10,000 on notes 
which she had signed for turkey feed 
furnished by the plaintiff. The court 
rendered a judgment in favor of Pills- 
bury Mills on all issues in the .case. 

Before any evidence was offered, 
the defendant withdrew her counter 
claim, in which she had alleged that 
her turkeys had suffered loss on ac- 
count of the quality of the feed furn- 
ished. She made no attempt to sub- 
stantiate by evidence any of her 
claims, and the case ended with the 
Pillsbury company being allowed the 
full amount of the unpaid notes. No 
witnesses were offered in behalf of 
Mrs. Ripper. 

The judgment, for more than $13,- 
000, established finally that the de- 
fendant’s claims in regard to the 
feed furnished by the company were 
without foundation. Mrs. Ripper’s at- 
torneys indicated that there would 
be no appeal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN SHIPMENTS DOWN 


TORONTO — During the period’ 
from Aug. 1, 1947, to May 13, 1948, 
clearances of Canadian wheat by 
ports amounted to 99,147,625 bu., com- 
pared with 111,568,335 bu. for the 
same period a year ago. Of this 
amount 22,255,187 bu. were shipped 
from Montreal, compared with 27,- 
900,124 in 1946-47; 28,478,233 bu. from 
Vancouver - Westminster compared 
with 44,258,825 the previous year and 
15,725,244 bu. from U.S. ports against 
11,988,547 the previous year. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K. BUYS WHEAT 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week totaled 3,- 
700,000 bu. and, apart from 49,000 
bu. worked to Belgium and the 
Netherlands, was all destined for 
U.K. account. There was no export 
business worked in Canadian flour to 
any destination. 
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Osborne Medal Award Presented 


to Dr. Betty Sullivan by AACC 


CINCINNATI—The Thomas Burr 
Osborne Medaf, highest honor of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, was presented to Dr. Betty 
Sullivan, vice president and director 
of research of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, during a special 
award luncheon May 26, a highlight 
of the 33rd annual meeting of the 
AACC in Cincinnati. 

This was the seventh such award 





To sell quickly, bakery goods must look fresh and clean . 


made by the association, the initial 
presentation having been made to Dr. 
Osborne in 1928. The latest award 
was made in recognition of Dr. Sulli- 
van’s work on studies of moisture in 
wheat and flour. 

Dr. M. J. Blish, International Min- 
erals & Chemicals Corp., Rossford, 
Ohio, chairman of the award com- 
mittee, presented the report of the 
committee and gave a brief back- 


PACKAGING BAKERY GUODS 


for 


ground of the previous presentations 
of the medal. 

A biographical sketch of the life 
and an account of the work and con- 
tributions of the medalist was pre- 
sented by Dr. George Garnatz, the 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati. Pointing out 
that this was the first time in the 
history of the award that it had 
been presented to a woman, he traced 
the personal and business history of 
Dr. Sullivan from her birth through 
her period of formal education and 
her career in the commercial world. 

Dr. Sullivan did her undergraduate 
study at the University of Minnesota 
and also took her doctor’s degree 





HOT WEATHER SALES 





. . "just received.” 


But in summertime, bakery packages may become limp and soggy because of moisture 


absorbed from the humid atmosphere . 


. . or spotted and greasy, because of increased 


shortening loss from the product. Warm-fingered handling helps to give the package a 


“beat-up” appearance, too. 


Seasonal conditions like the above are another reason why more and more bakers are 
changing to laminated packages: 


ie 


aes 


laminated packages stay rigid longer, because of their sturdy, 3-ply, 
non-porous construction 


their inner, greaseproof liner keeps shortening from reaching the out- 
side of the package 


the product itself stays fresh longer, because laminated packages are 
moistureproof as well as greaseproof 


If you are not already using laminated packages for your rolls, buns, sweet goods, cakes, 
cookies, doughnuts, why not consult your package supplier at once? 
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PROTECT FRESHNESS 
AND FLAVOR 








You can have this sales-building 
seal printed on all your laminated 
bakery packages—FREE. Easily 
printed on ends, sides, or bottom. 
Consult your carton supplier. 





TO TEST YOUR PRESENT PACKAGES 


Hold a lighted match under corner section of a package. If laminated, the 
protective liner will loosen and separate from board. 

Laminated packages are made of highest quality paperboard, laminated to a 
greaseproof sheet with a combining agent composed of microcrystalline wax ond 
other materials which create a firm bond and at the same time a moisture- 
proof barrier. 









BAKERY 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


PACKAGE 






ae 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 






CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 


Empire Box Corporation, Garfield, New Jersey « Chicago, Illinois 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


United Board and Carton Corporation, New York, New York 
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there in 1935. During 1924-25 she 
studied at the University of Paris and 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris on a 
scholarship. 

Her career with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. has been highlighted by 
her appointment as chief chemist of 
that organization in 1927 and by her 
more recent election as a vice presi- 
dent and director of the company. 

She has served the AACC as a 
president, in addition to several ap- 
pointments on committees of the as- 
sociation. She also has been and con- 
tinues to be active in the affairs of 
several other scientific and industry 
organizations, including the Millers 
National Federation and the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. 

Presentation of the medal was 
made by Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, president 
of the AACC. 

In accepting the award, Dr. Sulli- 
van voiced her humility and appre- 
ciation, crediting her associates in 
her profession and her company with 
contributing to her successes. 

Later in the afternoon May 26, Dr. 
Sullivan presented the Thomas Burr 
Osborne medalist address, discussing 
“The Mechanism of the Oxidation and 
Reduction of Flour.” 

There is a definite optimum level 
of oxidation to insure the best bak- 
ing characteristics of every flour, she 
pointed out. Untreated flours, she ob- 
served, are usually insufficiently oxi- 
dized. 

In introducing her subject, Dr. Sul- 
livan said that it is the proteins 
that are responsible for the major 
changes upon oxidation and reduction 
of flour. She presented several charts 
showing the effects of certain oxidiz- 
ing and alkylating reagents on the 
baking characteristics of flour. 

Dr. Sullivan discussed techniques 
of determining the optimum amount 
of bromate to be added to flour. 

Summarizing her paper, Dr. Sulli- 
van said that the present status of 
knowledge on the mechanism of the 
oxidation and reduction of flour is 
“woefully incomplete.” She pledged 
continued efforts in research designed 
to attempt to explain the mechanism. 





BREAD I$ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. LLOYD BITHER NAMED 
TO HEAD PETERSEN OVEN 


CHICAGO — A. Lloyd Bither, Jr., 
executive vice president of the Peter- 
sen Oven Co., was elected president 
at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors. Dr. William -F. Petersen 
continues in his present capacity as 
chairman of the board. Mr. Bither has 
been associated with the company 
for the past 22 years in various exec- 
utive positions. 

William L. Mueller continues as 
senior vice president in a consulting 
capacity. 

During the course of the recent 
years Mr. Bither has been largely in- 
strumental in guiding the rapid 
growth of the manufacturing facili- 
ties of the company at its plant in 
Franklin Park, Ill., a ‘western suburb 
of Chicago. 

In connection with this activity, the 
executive offices of the company, 
which were located at 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, have been moved to the 
plant at 9900 Franklin Ave., Frank- 
lin Park, Ill. The consolidation will 
permit the closest integration of the 
executive and sales divisions with the 
engineering and manufacturing de- 
partments. Broadening scope of the 
activities of the company has in- 
volved considerable expansion of 
plant as well as staff. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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iz- OULD you buy a truck that was more ex- 
‘pensive to operate, simply because the initial 
int cost was slightly lessP Of course not. You know 
Hi the initial saving would be lost many times over in 
he higher operating expenses. It is much the same with 
ed flour. When you pay a little more for extra quality, 
. you gain in the long run with fewer shop troubles, 
better yields, finer bread. That’s the principle on 
which THORO-BREAD is milled . . . for every 
N sack of THORO-BREAD yields a full measure of 
or the best in flour quality. 























ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Management and Man Building 
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number of plant owners who are 
today grooming their sons to 
take over management. Several of 
these sons have recently returned 


T nume are a surprisingly large 


* 
By Fred Robinson 
W. E. Long Co. 


from the armed services, and all of 
them are full of vim and vigor and 
very eager to learn all they can 
about their dad’s business. These fa- 
thers, too, are just as eager to see 


that their sons get the best training 
possible to fit them for greater re- 
sponsibilities. 

We were in contact with one fa- 
ther and son team recently where the 








Silk °Floss 


A short patent flour milled 
from choice baking wheats 
and proved by a fine record 
of baking performance over 


many years. 

















DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts. 


The 
KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 


Since 1894 
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father, who has made a fine success 
of his business, surprised us by say- 
ing that he wanted help in the train- 
ing of his son because he did not 
want to pass on some of his “old 
fogey” ideas. 

He said, “I have been running 
by business pretty much along the 
same course for the last 20 years and, 
frankly, I don’t want my son to get 
into my rut.” 

He said that he had read some- 
where that “obsolescence comes to 
management just like it does to ma- 
chines,” and this situation he wanted 
to avoid. 

We had some very interesting ses- 
sions together on the duties of a plant 
manager. Several of the points dis- 
cussed may be of general interest. 

In our discussion, it was brought 
out that the most important duty 
of the manager is the job of man- 
building—or the building of a strong 
organization. He is really a leader 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article on management and 
man building comprises the essen- 
tial text of an address presented at 
a recent general managers’ confer- 
ence of the W. E. Long Co., in Chi- 
cago by Fred Robinson of the man- 
agement advisory service of the com- 
pany. 





who can not only lead men but who 
can train department heads to be 
leaders. 

Any successful business is but the 
shadow of the man at its head. The 
difference between the leading bak- 
ery in a market and another bakery, 
is simply the difference in rating 
between the leadership and high mo- 
rale of the men who make up the 
respective organizations. 

When a baker has first place in a 
market you will find the secret of 
his success is in the caliber of the 
men who compose his organization, 
in his ability to train and direct 
them in their work. 

In the study of business history, 
we find that one of the chief causes 
of business failure has been the short- 
sightedness of the owner to provide 
himself with department heads of 
such character and with such train- 
ing that they could competently han- 
dle their part of the responsibility. 


Teamwork Needed 

The bakery manager’s principal job 
is to get his people to work togeth- 
er as a team. He should imbue them 
with a sense of responsibility to the 
consumer who, in reality, furnishes 
the money to pay their salaries. 

We have seen many examples of 
business men who have taken the 
course of least resistance and have 
left this important job of manbuild- 
ing to the very last. The result of 
such neglect is an organization with 
low spirit, made up of unhappy men 
who are always griping and com- 
plaining. Their work is of poor qual- 
ity and the plant labor turnover 
is very high. 

We suggested to this young man 
who was being groomed for manager- 
ship of his plant, that he must as- 
sume the responsibility of being cap- 
tain. To win in business as well as 
in sports, the main job is to de- 
velop harmony and a fine team spirit 
with plenty of fight. This is just as 
important as good quarterbacking or 
direction. 

There are managers in the industry 
who are serene in the knowledge 
that everything is going well at their 
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plant, because they have built a good 
organization. 

There are others who are worried 
about conditions. They wonder if the 
superintendent and sales manager 
are getting along together, how the 
quality is running, how the sales 
are holding up and they have count- 
less other little worries. 

At least we can say that some 
of these worried managers are look- 
ing for ideas. Others are not, and 
they remind one of the minister whu 
always complains that the people who 
need his gospel most are the ones 
who never attend church. 


Developing An Organization 


In our meeting with the father and 
son, we discussed the method of go- 
ing about developing a good busi- 
ness organization. It was noted in 
the observation of many successes, 
in not only our own industry but in 
others, that there is a well devel- 
oped pattern that must be consci- 
entiously followed. 

This begins first with the selec- 
tion of personnel. 

We should be on the lookout for 
men who are not only fitted to han- 
dle the requirements of the job to 
be filled immediately, but who also 
have sufficient ability and character 
to merit promotion to the job ahead. 

For example, does that new sales- 
man who has just been hired have the 
stuff for promotion to supervisor in 
two or three years? 

Hold out the incentive of advance- 
ment to everyone who shows any 
interest in getting ahead. 

The second important point in de- 
veloping an organization is that the 
manager must delegate responsibil- 
ity. In order to do this he must sur- 
round himself with key men who 
can satisfactorily handle their par- 
ticular phase of the work. Each of 
these key men should have an assist- 
ant in training, fully capable of han- 
dling the job ahead. 

Naturally, the better men you 
have and the better training they 
have, the more responsibility and au- 
thority you can delegate to them. It 
is a good business axiom that the 
top executive never does anything 








Fred Robinson 


MAN BUILDING—Management and 
man building is the subject discussed 
in the accompanying article by Fred 
Robinson of the management advis- 
ory service of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Robinson outlines the 
personnel policies that lead to suc- 
cessful “human engineering.” 





himself that he can reduce to rou- 
tine and give to someone else to do, 
freeing his time for more construc- 
tive efforts. 

The third step naturally follows 
that when men are given responsibil- 
ity, they must also be given every 
opportunity to make good. The capa- 
ble manager, the manbuilder, will 
provide his men with every chance 
to learn and grow in the job. 

It is wise to follow the old adage, 
“To make the product better, first 
improve the man.” 

Let’s consider for a moment a 
bakeshop superintendent. This man is 
probably tied down more than any- 
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one else in your organization and 
has very little chance to get out 
of the shop and see what is going 
on in the baking world. 

With the number of hours he puts 
in daily and the type of physical, 
as well as mental, work he must do, 
it is no wonder that so many super- 
intendents get into a rut. He has no 
time to spare for working out his 
own educational plan. What he gets, 
generally, is hit or miss unless he is 
provided with a plan of continual edu- 
cation. 

The superintendent’s job is becom- 
ing increasingly more complicated ev- 
ery year. With the rapid changes 
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and new advancements in the mech- 
anization of our plants, the new de- 
velopments in ingredients, the de- 
mands of personnel work and the 
ever increasing importance of costs 
in bakery operation, the superintend- 
ent has his hands full. There was 
a time when all we expected of a 
superintendent was the ability to 
make a good loaf of bread. Today he 
must be an executive, for his duties 
now approximate closely those of 
first assistant to the manager him- 
self. 

You haven’t the time to wait for 
the highly trained production execu- 
tive to appear on the scene. We hope 





ervzen Forichiment Walers 


For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 





These wafers have been especially designed 


100 Ibs. It is important to note that they breals 






for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 lbs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 


evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 

Available in two types:— 

A—for use in bakery formulas that include 8% 
or more of non-fat milk solids. 

B-—for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 

They conform to the r dations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking, 
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“dhe Flour of the Nation” 
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HE scientific knowledge, care and fine craftsmanship that 
go into building America’s outstanding planes are fully 
matched by the skill and devoted attention we give to producing 
AMERICAN Flours. Nothing is spared to make sure that 
these flours give superior performance in the bakery. You'll 


like them. 


Flour Capacity 


O 
4.000 Sacke eritan Flours , nec. 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. a. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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THE [smert-HINCKE MILLING 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEK 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 


ISMERTA! 


LOUR quality does make a differ- 

ence in the production of better 
bread . . . especially if it's ISMERTA 
quality. 


ISMERTA’S rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance, based on our policy 
of choosing only the excellent wheats, 
can meet the most rigorous shop condi- 
tions and produce a fine-textured loaf. 
Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
cereal chemist is concentrated on 
building ISMERTA to the single 
standard of highest quality. 








A, KANSAS 
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this type will be more plentiful in 
the years to come. You have a big 
job to do today in training your 
superintendent and foremen while 
actually working on the job. He 
should be given a well organized 
program of constructive help. that 
. will enable him to do the best job 
of which he is capable. 

For example, he should have the 
opportunity to come in contact fre- 
quently with high caliber production 
managers who can bring to him, at 
the bakeshop, the newest ideas in 
plant operation, in plant costs, in 
quality performance and in plant 
maintenance. 
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He should be provided with scien- 
tific help in the knowledge of in- 
gredients, the new developments in 


this field and how to use these new - 


ideas and ingredients in his own 
plant. 

He should have the benefit of a 
critical examination of his products 
from time to time with suggestions 
on how to improve their quality. 


Cost Control Important 


Since most of the excessive costs 
in a bakery arise within the bake- 
shop, it is most essential that the 
superintendent be made responsible 
for the control of these costs. In 


doing this, however, he should be 
aided by a knowledge of what the 
costs are in his department. He should 
also be given a yardstick which 
will let him know what his produc- 
tion costs are in comparison with 
those of other bakeries, of similar 
type and size. 

In other words, he should know 
what the score is. No player can do 
a good job on a team unless he knows 
the present score and the obstacles 
to overcome. 

Let him have every opportunity to 
make good by giving him adequate 
training in the problems of plant 
costs. Show him where the leaks and 





Facts...not opinion...prove 


POUND FOR POUND 


In every respect...dextrose 
Is perfect sugar for bread! 











































The relative merits of dextrose and. sucrose 
in bread baking might be argued on a theo- 
retical basis. But ‘“No room for argument!”’ 
says science. 

For read the facts—facts—brought out in 
cold, hard scientific tests by leading inde- 
pendent baking research scientists: 


(1) In bread baking, sugar is primarily a 
yeast food:. not a sweetener. During 
fermentation, dextrose gives unbeatable 
results. After fermentation, neither dex- 
trose nor sucrose remains in sufficient 
quantities to make any difference in the 
‘“‘sweetness”’ of the loaf. Pound for pound, 
dextrose is perfect sugar for bread. 


‘ (2) You can replace sucrose with dextrose 
pound for pound...in any bread formula 
...and get identical or better results. In 
flavor. In bloom. In texture. In volume. 
In every conceivable scoring point. 


And remember—these facts were established 
scientifically ...in formula after formula... 
a. bread batch after bread batch ..under exact 
and unbiased control of leading baking 

scientists, and in thousands upon thousands 
of commercial bakeries. 

Put two and two together and it’s easy to 
see that dextrose is your “‘best buy’’ sugar 
for bread and sweet doughs, too! 


GET YOUR COPY YET? Write for the published 
report on the research comparing performance 
of dextrose and sucrose in bread baking. Also 
at your request—information on the use of 
dextrose in sweet doughs and cakes as well as 
in bread. Address: Bakery Service Division, 
Corn Products Refining Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, New York. 


CERELOSE” 


eZ 


* CERELOSE is a registered trade-mark distinguishing this 
product of the Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N.Y, 


dextrose-— 
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losses arise and how to recognize 
them when he sees them. By making 
your superintendent intelligently cost 
conscious you will tie his interest 
closer to the business and to your 
ideals of service. 

From time to time, send your su- 
perintendent to carefully planned re- 
fresher courses where he will catch 
the enthusiasm to study the broader 
problems of his profession in com- 
pany with other intelligent produc- 
tion men all eager to enhance their 
knowledge. 

These courses help raise his sights 
and broaden his horizon. They not 
only furnish a tremendous amount 
of practical information but they are 
a great force for stimulating a man’s 
best endeavor. 

Now, this same principle of giving 
men of responsibility every oppor- 
tunity to make good applies also to 
others in an organization but, par- 
ticularly, the two other principal de- 
partment heads—the sales manager 
and office manager. These men also 
need help and counsel. They need to 
know the newest ideas in their field. 
They need to be encouraged to fol- 
low a training program for their 
betterment. 

They, too, must see the bigger con- 
cept of their job and get the idea 
across to their subordinates that they 
are all working for the consumers in 
the market. 

This reminds me of the story of 
the London bishop who went out to 
check on the progress of the build- 
of his new cathedral. He asked the 
first workman that he saw what he 
was doing and the reply was, “Can’t 
you see that I am cutting this 
stone?” He asked the same question 
of a second workman who replied, 
“I am earning a living.’”” When he 
asked the same question of a third 
workman, the man said, proudly, “I 
am building a cathedral.” 

We must strive to get this larger 
concept into the minds of all of our 
workers. 


Incentives Helpful 


The fourth consideration in build- 
ing an organization is to be fully 
aware of the incentives which moti- 
vate a man to do his best work. 
Close study and application of these 
incentives will be of tremendous help 
to you in your responsibility of man- 
agement. 

Many surveys have been made, and 
much research and study given, to the 
question of what employees are really 
looking for. Here are three, in brief- 
est outline, which apply, not only 
to key people, but to the rank and 
file in any organization. 

First of all employees are look- 
ing for economic security. An, em- 
ployee can sense very quickly wheth- 
or not the business is well managed. 
They have a greater feeling of sta- 
bility when they can see that the 
boss knows what he is doing and that 
the business is making progress. 

Frequently, representatives from 
our own company come in contact 
with bakeries which have not been 
successful. 

When visiting these plants, very 
often an employee sidles up to one 
of us and asks if there is hope for 
restoring prosperity to that busi- 
ness. They know that their jobs, and 
often their futures, are tied up with 
the future of that business. Economic 
security is their first interest. 

These studies have also indicated 
that employees want to feel that 
they really belong to the organiza- 
tion. Each man wants to feel that he 
has a real part in, and is genuinely 
important to, the success of the en- 
terprise. 
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Particularly do -people like to be 
encouraged to give their ideas to 
management. Unfortunately, one of 
the faults of management in the past 
has been that, in too many plants, 
we have not developed this great 
reservoir of practical ideas. We have 
not tapped the minds of our peo- 
ple. We have used only their hands. 

Both management and department 
heads should consistently encourage 
the employee to give any advice, sug- 
gestions and constructive criticisms 


which they feel will be of help. 


Let them know that these sugges- 
tions will be treated in confidence 
and that rewards will be made for 
accepted suggestions. Following such 
a policy will prove worth while. in 
two ways for it will have a fine 
effect on any organization, and may 
produce some highly profitable ideas. 

Thirdly, employees want to know 
how they are measuring up on the 
job that has been assigned to them. 
To the worker, a word of praise from 
the boss is like food to the hungry 
man. It puts sparkle into the day 
and gives him encouragement to im- 
prove his efforts. It is particularly 
important that each department head 
pass on encouragement to the men 
working for him. He must understand 
that he will never lose prestige by 
giving full credit to those under 
him for the good job they have done. 

While studying the subject of in- 
tangible incentives, we can not over- 
look at least a mention of the great 
progress that has been made in re- 
cent years in the application of tang- 
ible incentives. We realize that this 
may be a controversial subject and 
it could be argued into the night. 

We must, however, recognize the 
fact that an ever-increasing num- 
ber of companies have had some ex- 
traordinarily successful results in de- 
veloping employee loyalty and ef- 
ficiency from well-planned programs 
of financial incentives. 

Key people and other employees 
are reading this interesting publicity 
and they wonder why they can’t 
have the same privileges when, as it 
is often pointed out, these owners 
are making more money even after 
sharing profits or bonuses with em- 
ployees than they did before the plans 
were established. 

You will be obliged to cross this 
bridge some day for you are rapidly 
approaching it. Fortunately, you may 
have some help available when need- 
ed for a study is under way now on 
practical incentive plans for bak- 
eries. 


Responsibility for Harmony 


We have been talking about dele- 
gating responsibility and training 
manpower but now we want to em- 
phasize several managerial responsi- 
bilities which can not be delegated 
but must be assumed by the top ex- 
ecutive. 

Our own most important personal 
job, as mentioned before, is working 
with people. We can hire, and train, 
good technical men but it is the 
manager himself that must weld 
them into an organization. It is nec- 
essary to build proper human under- 
standing and better human relations 
in order to get the job done and make 
the wheels go around smoothly. 

If we look back among our own 
experiences we will realize that most 
of our major difficulties and even 
little nagging troubles have their or- 
igin in human relations. Management 
and men always think better, work 
better and see more clearly when 
there is human understanding. 

Our responsibility as managers re- 
quires that we take the lead in bring- 
ing about and maintaining harmoni- 









ous working conditions in our plants. 
One way to do this is to spend a 
certain amount of time each week 
getting acquainted with our em- 
ployees, individually. 


Keep Employees Informed 


Organizations that appreciate the 
necessity of good human relations 
make every effort to keep their em- 
ployees informed as to company poli- 
cies, objectives, future plans and 
even financial conditions. They en- 
deavor to build cooperation and de- 
velop enthusiasm by taking workers 
into their confidence and feeding 
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them on facts instead of rumors. 

It is really a matter of mutual un- 
derstanding. If we will let our peo- 
ple know what is going on they will 
feel that they are part of the pic- 
ture and will give us more loyal sup- 
port. 

We told our young friend, in train- 
ing for management, that in many 
companies the top executives them- 
selves unwittingly contribute to fric- 
tion in their organization by failing to 
recognize or practice some of the 
basic principles of good organization 
procedure. ; 

In the pressure of a busy day, we 
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sometimes completely forget these 
common sense rules and run rough- 
shod over these well-known guides 
for maintaining harmony. 

Several large companies teach 
their executives to follow these rules 
explicitly at all times. While they are 
a must in a large company much 
harm can be done when these prin- 
ciples are violated in a smaller or- 
ganization. 

The following is the way that the 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. outlines, in eight rules, 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 






LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 
Lassie Rye Flours 


White Eagle Cracker Flour 
Serving the Baker Since 1907 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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A Mark of Merit 
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SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 












MILL cereal laboratory has one 
prime purpose . . . to keep prod- 
ucts uniform at all times. Doing that 
job well requires many operations all 
the way from testing wheat to baking 
bread. The magic word, laboratory, 


































tainties © -. Shellabaréer does not, in itself, guarantee anything 
ens f labo is onl d 
You can re ... for any laboratory is only as goo 
Protection. as its equipment and the experience and 
BARGERS, INC. knowledge of its personnel. Back of the 
SHELLA KANSAS 
SALINA, flours that Shellabarger produces is an 


outstanding control laboratory, fully 
equipped and expertly manned. That is 
just one of the many ways in which you 
are protected by a SHELLABARGER 
flour contract ... and one of the things 
that gives SHELLABARGER flours 


their fine reputation for reliability. 
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Keeping production uniform is a major problem in any 
bakery—each loaf should be a twin of every other. That 
kind of uniformity requires the highest degree of constant 
perfection in the ingredients used. MADE-RITE flour can 
meet the challenge of such exacting standards, because 
it is milled from the choicest wheats under the most 
modern methods of manufacturing control. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY > MISSOURI 
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Consumer Analysis in Milwaukee 
Lists Bread Brand Preferences 


MILWAUKEE — Ninety-three per 
cent of all families surveyed in the 
1948 consumer analysis of the Mil- 
waukee market by the Milwaukee 
Journal reported purchases of white 


bread, an increase from the 1947 
survey figure of 91%. 
They 1948 survey showed that 


among families of the lowest income 
group 95.7% purchased this type of 
bread, compared with 91.3% in the 
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top bracket. The total number of 
brands of white bread in use in 1948 
increased to 16, compared with 13 
in 1947. Sixteen brands were listed 
in the 1946 survey and 13 in the 1945 
poll. 

The 1948 survey revealed that the 
favorite brand of white bread was 
Continental Baking Co.’s ‘Wonder 
Bread” with a gain from 38.3% in 
1947 to 39.3%. White bread of the 


Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. was listed 
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*BOWMAN UPC 


sare milk solids, 
PR CONDITION 

with not more than 
-25% specially treated 


cereal flour, 
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BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





in second place with 16.4%, compared 
with 16.7 the year previous. 


Carpenter in Third Place 


The Carpenter Baking Co. placed 
third in white bread preference with 
13.6% of the families specifying its 
brand, compared with 13.7% in 1947. 
Omar, Inc., a house-to-house firm, 
placed fourth in the white bread sur- 
vey with 12.3%, compared with 12.9% 
in 1947. 

Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries decreased its 
percentage preference figure from 
10.5 in 1947 to 9.9 in the 1948 survey. 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
increased from 1.7% in 1947 to 2.7% 
in 1948. 


Wore wilh IN THE 
BREAD BOX 


Medical authorities and nutritionists all 
agree that milk is our greatest health pro- 
tective, growth promoting food for Ameri- 
can youth. And milk in bread is the ideal 
combination for both nutritional benefits 
and the advantages of improved bread 
quality that best pleases consumer taste. So 
the economic and health advantages of 
putting more milk into the bread box are 
well known to bakers and consumers alike. 

BOWMAN UPC*, nonfat dry milk solids, 
_ has long been known to bakers as a 
standard of uniformly high baking quality. 
PRECONDITIONED especially for bakery 
use, it may be used in any quantity, assuring 
full normal fermentation and full-volume 
baking of more nutritious, finer flavored 
loaves that retain their softer freshness. 

Let the BOWMAN bakery production 
expert show you how easy and economical 
it is to improve the consumer appeal of 
your baked products with BOWMAN UPC*. 
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Preference for the National Tea 
Co.’s white bread was listed at 1.1% 
in the 1948 survey, the first time the 
firm was listed in the detailed break- 
down. In previous years its brand 
had been used by less than 1% and 
had been included under “miscellane- 
ous” in those years. 

The demand for white bread baked 
by neighborhood bakeries decreased 
to 6.3% this year from 7.7% a year 
ago. This was a continuation of a 
decline from 8.2% in both the 1946 
and the 1945 surveys. 


Rye Bread Use Down 


The 1948 survey revealed that 
85.6% -of the families bought rye 
bread, compared with 87.2% in 1947. 
This was a continuation of a decline 
from the 1946 figure of 88.8%. Varia- 
tion in use among families of the 
various income brackets was small, 
according to the survey figures. 

Nineteen brands of rye bread were 
listed in 1948, compared with 14 in 
1947 and 16 in 1946. Of the 19 
brands in use this year, eight appear 
with popularities of 1% or more. 

First place in the rye bread pref- 
erence chart went to the Carpenter 
Baking Co. with 26.1%, a gain from 
25.7% in 1947. The Continental Bak- 
ing Co. showed a decrease in rye 
bread preference from 19.3% in 1947 
to 16.7 in 1948, but it retained second 
position. ~ 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. re- 
mained in third place position with 
an increase from 13.2% in 1947 to 
14.3% in the 1948 survey. Mrs. Karl’s 
Bakeries increased its percentage 
preference from 12.9 in 1947 to 13.4 
in 1948 to better its fourth place 
standing. 

Omar, Inc., declined from 9.2% in 
1947 to 8.8% in 1948. Percentage 
preference of the Rotter Baking Co. 
was listed at 3.6 in 1948, the same 
rating as in the 1947 survey. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. increased its percentage position 
from 1.1 in 1947 to 2 in 1948, to move 
ahead of Liberty, which dropped from 
1.7 in 1947 to 1.1 in 1948. 

All neighborhood bakery brands 
were grouped together with a com- 
bined preference of 11%, compared 
with 12.9% in the 1947 survey. 


Cooky Use Up 


The 1948 survey revealed that 92% 
of the families regularly buy either 
package or bulk cookies, an increase 
from 91.1% in 1947. Among families 
in the lowest income bracket, 93.3% 
buy cookies, compared with 90% of 
the top bracket families purchasing 
cookies. 

Of all families who buy cookies, 
preferences for bulk or package 
cookies are evenly divided at 50% 
each. In the 1947 survey, 62% said 


‘ they preferred to buy in bulk and 


38% registered preference for the 
package type. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARCH EMPLOYMENT INDEX 


PHILADELPHIA — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia's 
monthly index of bakery industry 
employment in Pennsylvania held at 
116 during March, an increase of 1% 
over February, but 2% under the lev- 
el of a year earlier. Man-hours 
worked on production of baked goods 
in the state registered a 2% decline 
from the previous month, with the 
bank’s figure on this factor standing 
at 123, a drop of 8% from March, 
1947. The index for payrolls, based 
like the others on 1939 equaling 100, 
was 224 for March, a drop of 2% 
from February, but an increase of 5% 
over the same month of 1947. 
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King peg 


In the rp of families 
He’s the guardian of our ills, 
Exchequer of the Budget 
And the payer of all bills. 


On —— and birthdays ‘ | 
And holidays galore, mem 

He always comes well-laden ae 
_ With treasured trifles for: 





Johnnie and wee Donnie i 
And winsome Tina-Toy. 
And Mother is not forgotten 
By her “special problem boy.” 


With ardent resolution 
He serves us patiently. = 











Says he: “Who — you. meanin’ ea wo te ee 
It surely can’t be me? ay 


“For P’'m the mighty monarch } 
Of all that. I survey, } i 

I rule with iron hand— Bs | 
At least on Father’s Day!” eS 






























Chase Pretty Prints 
More and more housewives are fashioning attractive, 
practical items for the home and family from Chase-Designed Pretty 
Print Bags. Chase flour, feed, and seed bags are available in modern, 
colorful patterns. Check with your Chase Salesman. He'll be glad to 
show you how you, too, can increase the sale of your products with 
Chase-Designed Pretty Prints. 


A S E Za) AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO * DENVER * DETROIT * MEMPHIS * BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK * CLEVELAND * MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS * ORLANDO,FLA. * SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ©* PORTLAND, ORE. * REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN, * CROSSETT, ARK, 


Clee ; 
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from amber waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas consistently produces higher 
quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Mills at 
KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 
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McPHERSON, 
LINDSBORG, 
| and RUSSELL, 
| RAMS AS ® RODNEY’S FLOURS are scientifically malted for opti- 


mum enzyme balance. 








e@ Bakers using RODNEY’S Flours have no malting problems! 








e Amylograph control, confirmed by actual baking results, is 
routine in RODNEY’S air-conditioned pilot bakery. 


e Here is another important reason for RODNEY’S unexcelled 
uniformity 











RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. % 
Chicago Office: KELLY OME CM: : Boston Office: SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 


25,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity — spate 
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Baker Trainees 


Under Gl Bill 
Total 4,175 


WASHINGTON—About 18% of the 
22,679 World War II veterans train- 
ing under the “GI Bill” for occupa- 
tions in the processing and prepara- 
tion of foods are training as bakers, 
a Veterans Administration survey 
disclosed. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The 4,175 prospective bakers in- 
clude 3,714 training on-the-job and 
461 enrolled in schools offering 
courses in baking. 

About 12% are learning to cook 
in hotels, restaurants and other in- 
stitutions. A total of 1,978 are train- 
ing on-the-job and 760 are _ taking 
courses in cooking schools. 

More than 10% of the veterans, or 
2,341, are training on-the-job as hotel 
and restaurant managers. 

Of the 7% learning to process dairy 
products, 1,357 are taking job-train- 
ing and 301 are enrolled in educa- 
tional institutions. 


The remaining 13% are training in 
the following fields: beverages, 150; 
canning, 105; candy making, 491; 
milling, 472, and others, 1,283. 

The VA survey lists occupation ob- 
jectives of some 2,000,000 veterans 
studying in schools and colleges, and 
546,000 training on-the-job on Dec. 
1, 1947. 

Veterans are eligible for education 
and training under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act if they served in 
the armed forces between Sept. 16, 
1940, and July 25, 1947; had 90 days 
or more of active service, and were 
released under conditions other than 





You are served by experienced principals at The Beards- 
town Mills — men who can give you “yes or no” in a 


hurry. No divided responsibility 


delays . 
your shipments are speeded. 


no time-wasting 


. . your purchases are confirmed instantly ... 


All your flour needs can be supplied in mixed shipments 
from this one source. Our buyers select the best wheats 
from all the major wheat-growing areas, then they are 


expertly tested: and milled into dependable flours of 
uniform quality. 


CRITIC e JENNY LIND * 
NORTHERN STAR e 


! THE FLOCK 


BROADCAST e 
SUNBEAM 


GLORIA 
° MINNESOTA QUEEN 
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dishonorable. The 90-day minimum 
is waived for veterans released be- 
cause of service-connected disabilities. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARTHUR B. EADY NAMED 
TO NEW POST BY READCO 


YORK, PA.—Arthur B. Cady has 
been appointed district sales and 
service manager for California, Ne- 
vada and Arizona by the Read Ma- 
chinery Division of the Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc. Mr. Cady has been 
associated with the organization for 
many years at the York plant, at one 
time serving as chief engineer and 
manager of oven division. 


Associated with Mr. Cady will be 
the Schneider Bros., San Francisco, 
which will maintain a spare part and 
service department for Readco prod- 
ucts used in northern California and 
Nevada. Trained mechanics will be 
available for servicing machinery 
Schneider Bros. will also call on re- 
tail bakers in the area and carry 
display of vertical mixers and porta- 
ble sifters for retail bakers. 


The Dalton Bakery Equipment Co, 
Los Angeles, will handle sales ani 
service in the southern California ani 
Arizona area in conjunction with as- 
sistance by Mr, Cady. The Dalton o1 
ganization will likewise carry a stock 
of parts and have trained mechanics 
to take care of service problems. 


This new sales and service polic 
jer the California territory is par 
of a program by the Readco organi 
zation to give better service to Pacifi: 
Coast bakers, the company an 
nounced. 
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NBC SPOKANE BUILDING 
UNDERGOES REMODELING 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Remodeling 
of the National Biscuit Co.’s building 
here at a cost of $50,000 is well on 
its way toward completion, it was 
announced recently as members of 
the Spokane branch celebrated the 
company’s 50th birthday. 

NBC’s Spokane building was used 
as a bakery until last September. At 
that time baking operations were 
terminated and equipment removed 
The 32 employees of the baker: 
transferred to other bakeries if they 
so desired. 


Since September the building has 
been used as a sales and shipping 
headquarters for eastern Washing- 
ton, the Idaho Panhandle and west- 
ern Montana. The remodeling is de- 
signed to provide additional and 
proper storage space for the com- 
pany’s products. 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








FOR BAKERS ONLY 


TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 
more Cents. 

1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Now the green light says Go! 
...0n St. Regis multiwalls! 
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With our new Kraft Center at Pensacola adding 250,000,000 
bags a year, you can go ahead and order your St. Regis multiwall 
paper bags. Practically all you want. Good news for all the in- 
dustries depending upon St. Regis Packaging Systems for a more 


efficient and economical operation. 


The only completely sanitary method of packing flour is a St. 
Regis packer filling a valve bag. That practically makes a pipe 
line from the millstream to the baker’s bin! The method has 
proved its economy—to the point where 156 St. Regis packers 


are installed at flour mills. 


The original valve bag is a St. Regis bag, designed to work on 
these packers. It fills better, loads better, palletizes better, 


looks better. As you know, St. Regis also makes open mouth bags. 





A St. Regis sales office near you will gladly give you the whole 


story. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF RR ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE » NEW YORKIZ,N.Y. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. > ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton St. + OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


| 
j 
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ST. REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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BIPP Speech Outline on Baking 


Industry Contains Basic Data 


CHICAGO--Requests for the, basic 
speech on the baking industry indi- 
cate general interest on the part of 
both wholesale and retail bakers, ac- 
cording to headquarters of the bak- 
ing industry promotional program. 
Several members of the allied trades 
have also asked for copies of the pre- 
pared speech which is available at 
BIPP'’s offices, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


First use of the speech material 
was reported by a bakery executive 
in Cincinnati who recently spoke at 
a service club meeting. He said that 
the BIPP information contained in- 
valuable data for inclusion in his pre- 
pared discussion, and that the facts 
presented were widely used in articles 
by the area’s newspapers. 

The speech outline contains a brief 
history of the baking industry, trac- 





ing its growth through the centuries 
to its present stature as the nation’s 
largest food processing industry. Nu- 
merous anecdotes attendant to this 
development are also listed. 

Suppliers of the baking industry, 
and their contributions in bringing 
about the perfection of bakery prod- 
ucts. are also given prominence in 
the outline. Another portion of the 
speech is devoted to bakery foods’ 
energy-giving ingredients which pro- 
vide the American populace with its 
principal dietary requirements from 
day to day. 

The speech may be used in its en- 
tirety for delivery at local clubs, or 


VITALLY IMPORTANT TO HEALTH 





Normal 
Red Blood Cells 


AS SEEN UNDER A MICROSCOPE 





For normal red blood cells 


a chemical process 


within the body called hemoglobin regenera- 


tion is necessary. 


This process helps protect against nutritional 
anemia and aids in promoting buoyant health. 
For effective hemoglobin regeneration and 
satisfactory red cell values, iron is needed in a 
form that can readily be absorbed and utilized. 
Ferrous sulfate, a highly assimilable form of 
iron, is used exclusively in B-E-T-S for better 


nutrition. 


Winthrop, again, is proud to assist bakers in 


their constant endeavor to produce the best 
possible loaf of enriched bread. 
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micide, to sanitize your bakery. 
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win WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. 
wl 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Lovis, Kansas City (Mo.), 
Denver, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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the materials may be incorporated 
into its planned addresses prepared 
to suit the individual. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FERMENTATION DISCUSSED 
FOR PRODUCTION GROUP 


NEW YORK — The Metropolitan 
Production Men’s Club staged a rep- 
resentation of the session on fer- 
mentation, a popular feature of the 
recent meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, at the 
monthly meeting of the production 
group held here May 3. 

The program, following the pat- 
tern of the Chicago meeting, pre- 
sented talks by George Kirby, 
Fleischmann Laboratories, New York, 
and Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack, 
Inc., Brooklyn, with Charles Misch, 
Charles E. Misch Co., acting as mod- 
erator. 

In his address Mr. Kirby cau- 
tioned the production men that re- 
gardless of developments in bread 
production “flavor and quality must 
come first.’”” He noted that regardless 
of the type of yeast used it apparent- 
ly has no effect on bread flavor, 
stressed the importance of fermen- 
tation in improving gluten content, 
indicated proofing as the most criti- 
cal stage of fermentation and point- 
ed out that the mechanical work on 
doughs affect their gluten properties. 

Mr. Weberpals stated that fermen- 
tation largely controls taste and fla- 
vor and urged the production men 
to constantly consider these two 
factors, plus freshness, as they are 
most important from the consumer 
standpoint. For proper fermentation, 
absolute control conditions must ex- 
ist in the plant, he stated. 

Touching on the effects of ingredi- 
ents on fermentation, he noted that 
freshly milled flour gives poor re- 
sults, bleaching improves the color 
and steps up aging, salt promotes 
healthy fermentation, sugar is neces- 
sary but excess can retard fermenta- 
tion, milk retards the process more 
than any other ingredient and short- 
ening has little effect on it. Chlorinat- 
ed water has no appreciable effect 
on fermentation and soft water re- 
quires more salt and hard water less, 
he added. 

Prior to the regular program the 
nominating committee submitted the 
following slate for the coming year: 
president, H. Hanschka, Quality Bak- 
ers of America, Inc.; first vice presi- 
dent, Don Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp.; second vice president and’ pro- 
gram chairman, Charles A. Barnes, 
Bakers’ Helper; secretary, W. H. Wel- 
ker, Swift & Co.; treasurer, Henry 
Voll, Bakers’ Weekly. Election and 
installation of officers will be held 
at the next regular meeting of the 
club scheduled for June 7. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALMOND EXCHANGE 
OPENS CHICAGO OFFICES 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Almond Growers Exchange, a 
grower organization marketing about 
70% of the California almond crop, 
has announced the opening of Chica- 
go sales offices in the LaSalle-Wack- 
er Bidg., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

The Chicago office was opened 
April 19. R. K. Clement, formerly 
with the exchange’s New York office, 
will be in charge, assisted by a sales 
and office staff. 

According to D. R. Bailey, ex- 
change general manager, the organ- 
ization’s new office will serve the 
entire Chicago area, and will make 
possible a direct contact between 
almond users and the exchange’s 
production and research staffs. 
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Rocky Mountain 
Convention Plans, 
Speakers Announced 


DENVER—The program commit- 
tee of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., under the leadership of Ar- 
thus Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver, has announced convention 
speakers and entertainment features 
for the June 6-8 convention of the 
group. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The afternoon session June 6 will 


open with a report on the state of the 


industry in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion by Harold Hurd, Mrs. Hurd’s 
Bakery, Denver, association presi- 
dent. 

Speakers at the first business ses- 
sion will be Fred W. Lake, president 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co.; John Hunt, Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, Chicago advertising firm that is 
handling the baking industry promo- 
tional program, and Dorothy Thomas, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
whose talk will be featured by the 
showing of a new Standard Brands 
film on bakery merchandising. 


The morning. session June 7 will 
feature George Chussler, Bakers 
Weekly; Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., and Dr. Charles Kimple, C. J 
Patterson Co. 

There will be no business session 
the afternoon of June 7. Instead a 
drive to Brooks Forests Inn., located 
in the mountains some 18 miles west 
of Denver, will be featured. An after- 
noon of games and horseback riding 
will be topped off with a picnic din- 
ner. 

The final session will be held the 
morning of June 8 with speakers in- 
cluding Searing East, American 
Bakers Assn., Chicago, and William 





USE SQUARE WAFERS ) 


@ helpful improvements 


fo the already outstanding 
e 7 
Lolo | CT 


1. LIGHTER COLOR , 


2. FINER, MORE 


P 


BUOYANT PARTICLES 


3. LONGER SUSPENSION a 


4. SUPER-THOROUGH DIFFUSION 


Note new cut-out tray for 


easy removal of wafers 


THESE NEW ‘ROCHE’ WAFERS break down 
into thousands of more particles—flour-fine 
and more buoyant.so that they stay in sus- 
pension longer (less, pail rinsing) and give 
still further assurance of even distribution }: 


throughout the dough. 


They are lighter in color, They disintegrate 


—- 


within a minute when tablet is dropped into 


agitated water in your yeast emulsifier. The 
SQUARE design assures most accurate halv- 
ing or quartering for odd-sized doughs. 


Use one SQUARE wafer to each 100 lbs. of 


flour and your bread and rolls will meet—with 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, 


INC., 








ample safety margin—the requirements for 
all State enrichment laws. Formula as recom- 
mended by Scientific Advisory Committee of 


the American Institute of ‘Bakers. 
Your yeast company salesman will fill all 


orders with these new SQUARE wafers. 


‘ROCHE 


Vilamin Division 


NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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. Quinlan, Associated Retail Bakers of 


America, Washington. Election of di- 
rectors, officers and other business 
will wind up the convention’s business 
program. 

The annual dinner-dance and enter- 
tainment will be featured at the 
Broadmoor, one of Denver’s leading 
night clubs, the evening of June 8. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Almost All Spices 
Now Available in 


Prewar Abundance 


NEW YORK—Practically all spices 
are now available in prewar abund- 
ance and the baker can bring glamor 
to plain recipes by clever spicing, 
it was evident at the annual con- 
vention of the American Spice Trade 
Assn. at the Hotel Astor May 3-5, 
as new flavors and dishes were of- 
fered to food writers at the associ- 
ation’s annual ‘Seasonable Lunch- 
eon.” 

Although shipments are not com- 
ing in abundance from the Dutch 
East Indies, nutmeg and mace from 
Grenada (in the West Indies), and 
pepper from India, supplement these 
supplies so that the baker who wishes 
to give a new turn to his products 
can do so inexpensively. 

Lester W. Jones, director of pur- 
chases of McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, was elected the new pres- 
ident, and Harry J. Schlichting, sec- 
retary-treasurer of B. H. Old & 
Co., Inc., New York, was elected vice 
president. William Archibald, Jr., 
partner of Van Norden & Archibald, 
N.Y., is the: new treasurer of the 
association. 

One of the chief subjects of con- 
sideration at the luncheon meeting 
was the reluctance of American 
women to bring into their home 
meals the pungency and flavor of 
spice that men turn to when they 
choose their own dishes. During busi- 
ness sessions contracts, current ship- 
ping problems and other trade mat- 
ters were discussed. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION MEN’S CLUB 
HEARS VICTOR E. MARX 


CLEVELAND—The 45 members of 
the Production Men’s Club of North- 
eastern Ohio learned some interest- 
ing nutrition pointers at a recent 
monthly meeting held in Cleveland. 

Principal speaker was Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, secretary of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. Show- 
ing laboratory slides, Mr. Marx told 
members of the group that the no- 
tion that there are different nutri- 
tion values in the two types of bread 
—white and dark—is “quite untrue.” 
According to Mr. Marx, there is no 
difference whatever between the two 
kinds of bread. He recommended en- 
riching white bread with milk of one 
kind or another. He also stressed 
“eye appeal” and “feel appeal” of 
baked goods. “Those two things go 
big with women, who like to judge on 
the look of the packaging or display 
of the bread, and also on the way 
it feels,” he said. 
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OHIO GROUP MEETS 

TOLEDO—Members of the North- 
western Ohio Bakers Assn. met May 
5 at the Toledo Edison Co. warehouse 
to see a demonstration in baking 
cookies, pies and making fillings by 
Lloyd Miller, Procter & Gamble Co. 
Pat Graw, King Midas Flour Mills, 
discussed “Simplified Cost Findings.” 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 








Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 








Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 





Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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Here’s a chance to test. your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with, the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 93 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. In order to decrease the ten- 
dency for rhubarb pie filling to thin 
down, it should be cooled rapidly 
after being cooked. True or false? 


2. As white corn flakes increase the 
absorption, it is a good idea to use 
from 5 to 8%, based on the weight of 
flour in white bread. True or false? 
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3. When it is desired to use some 
soft wheat flour in making sponge 
dough white bread, it should be used 
in the sponge, not in the dough stage. 
True or false? 

4. When water used for making 
bread is quite soft, the addition of 
yeast food to the dough is recom- 
mended. True or false? 

5. Milk is one ingredient that can- 
not be used in making lemon pie fill- 
ing. True or false? 

6. The best frying temperature for 
cake doughnuts is from 370 to 390° 
F. True or false? 
























































you serve! 


the Best to Bake the Best. 








For the most effective advertising and the best in Public Relations 
—start today to make yourself ‘‘My Baker’’ in the communities 


When you get the homemakers in your area to cal] you ‘My 
Baker" they will be giving their personal recommendation and 
thus getting new customers for you! 
vertising the best advertising in the world? 


Isn't this word-of-mouth ad- 


By giving your customers the highest quality in baked goods 
at the fairest prices possible, you will insure ever-growing sales! 
Master craftsmanship starts with the best in ingredients. 


Buy 


YOUR AIM IS OUR AIM... A GREATER BAKING INDUSTRY 


national Ceeheed Suhly House nssn 


64 EAST LAKE STREET @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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7. When egg white icing becomes 
hard and brittle, some hygroscopic in- 
gredient should be used in the for- 
mula. True or false? 


8. The temperature for heating the 
eggs and sugar for making sponge 
cakes should not exceed 120° F. True 
or false? 


9. There are no advantages in mak- 
ing twist bread as against plain 
round top bread. True or false? 


10. To prevent patty shells tipping 
over during baking, place a greased 
sheet of paper on them before placing 
them in the oven..True or false? 


11. Corn syrup is about 30% sweet- 
er than glucose. True or false? 


12. When chocolate icing sticks to 
the wrapper, the. hygroscopic ingre- 
dient content should be increased in 
order to decrease this tendency. True 
or false? 


13. Overnight sponges are recom- 
mended for making bread for retail 
bakers where the baker wants bread 
quite early in the morning. True or 
false? 


14. To decrease the toughness of 
the crust on twist bread about 2 to 
3% potato flour should be used in the 
formula. True or false? 


15. In many modern bakeries, ex- 
cellent bread is being produced with- 
out breaking up the sponge before 
adding the flour and other ingredi- 
ents for the dough. True or false? 


16. Bakers who make their own in- 
vert syrup usually use the following 
formula: 100 lb. granulated sugar, 
33% lb. water and 2 oz. tartaric acid. 
True or false? 


17. To eliminate the sinking of the 
tops of pullman bread, the loaves 
should be placed upside down on the 
shelves as soon as they are removed 
from the oven. True or false? 


18. When making bread the milk 
solids should never be added with 
the flour as the resulting bread will 
not be of good quality. True or false? 


19. Chocolate added to part of a 
regular white cake mix and used to 
produce marble cakes, causes the 
dark portion of the cakes to be tough- 
er than the white parts. This diffi- 
culty cannot be overcome. True or 
false? 


20. Without changing the amount 
of ingredients in a sugar cooky for- 
mula, the spread can be increased 
by replacing the granulated sugar 
with powdered sugar. True or false? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Philadelphia 
Bakers Club Plans 
Membership Drive 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club has embarked on an 
intensive campaign for new members. 
The goal is 300 by next October. 

Present membership has been di- 
vided into four teams. These are un- 
der the leadership of John Hagy, 
Robert Weaver, Mack Freedman and 
Ed Carden. A prize will be given in 
the fall to the captain of the winning 
team and individuals getting the 
three highest totals of signatures on 
application blanks will receive special 
awards. 


Progress reports are to be made 
at each of the six golf meetings the 
organization has scheduled at near- 
by country clubs between now and 
September. 
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asf SmORT PATENT 
_ 


’_ FLAMING ARROW 


MECITUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


JE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 












































Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL’S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 








"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Milhs 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 





The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 





Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
* Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


Name 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
Three Years ........ 
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BOSTON HEAD HONORED—The Boston Master Bakers Assn. recently 
honored its president, Kenneth Mullen (center), Mullen’s Bakery, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass, by presenting him with a complete set of golf clubs, 
a bag and a dozen balls. The presentation was made by Seth Wood (left), 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and “Pep” Martin (right), Martin’s Bakery. 





ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED 

PITTSBURGH—The ladies auxil- 
iary of the Retail Master Bakers 
Assn. of Western Pennsylvania cele- 
brated its 15th birthday with a 
crystal anniversary party at Royal 
Yorke dining rooms May 5.°Sixty-six 


“members attended and were wel- 


comed by Mrs. Paul M. Baker, Jenny 
Lee Bake Shops, president. Bingo and 





FLAVOR IS YOUR 
BEST SALESMAN! 


Repeat sales that mean profit come 
when your customer says, “I like the 
flavor of that bread!”’ It is one of the 
six “plus” features you get when your 
formula contains at least 6% (6 Ibs. 
to each 100 Ibs. of flour). 


DAIRYLEA* NON-FAT- 
DRY MILK SOLIDS 


Improves bread these six ways: 


1. Flavor 4. Texture 

2. Nutrition 5. Color 

3. Appearance 6. Keeping 
quality 


Bakery-tested, bakery-proved at 
our testing laboratory at Syra- 
cuse. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





















Konses City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minnecpolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


bridge were played, and handsome 
crystal prizes awarded to Miss 
Gladys Glosser, Snyders Doughnuts, 
Mrs. E. McElhaney, McElhaney 
Bakery, and Mrs. Miller Brannon, 
Procter & Gamble. 





BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 
NG OF BULKY MAIL 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1 
129 North 2nd St 
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MAin 0547 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








‘ 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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entennial Flouring Mills Co. 














NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS NRINT) Vl WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 














MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 











TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 


Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING © PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE OITy 















GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OUNCON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














6“ » 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
1lamo n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 




















101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "AT? 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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"Watson, I’ve Found it! 
..- THE SOLUTION TO 
BETTER BAKING” 


The clues lead to only one answer—Russell- 
Miller Flours for all your baking requirements. 

We of Russell-Miller Milling Co. keep our 
own “Sherlock Holmes” crew on a constant 
watch for ways in which Breads, Pastries, Cookies and Cakes can 
be made even better. 

In the laboratories, skilled chemists examine and test every 
shipment of wheat—every phase of flour production, as a check 
on quality and uniformity. In the experimental bakeries all 
Russell-Miller Flours meet their final and most critical test. 

Let us end your search for the right flour for your baking 
needs. Our “‘sleuths” can provide the answer before you can say 
“Scotland Yard!” 
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Six Reasons 
why BETRKAKE 
is better! 


WITH ET RK. 
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Selected Oils . . . Durkee is one of the 
world’s largest processors of vegetable oils, 
and only the finest are selected for Betrkake! 
Laboratory Tested . ... Before and after 
each stage of processing, every batch must 
measure up to exacting laboratory specifi- 
cations for Betrkake. 


Super-Emulsifying Power ... Every batch 
of Betrkake has super-emulsifying power so 
that you may add a greater amount of 
sugar, liquids and other rich ingredients. 
Eonized . . . Before packing even the 
oxygen is excluded from Betrkake through 
Durkee’s special Eonizing Process. Eoniz- 
ing is your guarantee of Betrkake’s fresh- 
ness... your guard against rancidity! 
fompareture Tested ... After Betrkake 
is packaged, it is tempered under controlled 
conditions to insure plasticity and stability 
. and then... 

A CAKE IS BAKED .. . Yes, after meeting 
all scientific requirements, we actually bake 
a cake from each batch. Only if the cake 
measures up to the highest bakery standards 
is Betrkake released to the trade. 


n KAKE 


SIFYING POWER” 


A Product of 





Quexee Famous Fooos 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 


Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED ik 


WALL~ Re rraason ks MILLING CO, 


¥ eon PHERSON, KANSAS 











Choose the Flour that Suits 
Your Needs... 


Any one of the three famous Acme Baking 
Flours will solve regular baking problems 
—yet each one also solves special baking 
needs. Blended, milled from choicest 
Southwestern wheat. Lab tested and double 
checked in our own Baking Laboratory. 
“Ask for Acme."’ 


for better baking results 
Ask for 














Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


AtsoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











ATTENTION MILLERS AND BAKERS 


PURE MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 


Manufactured and tributed by 
NORTHLAND MILLING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
General Offices: 600 Baker Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Retailers Cite 
Ways to Capitalize 





on “Ready-Mix” Ads 


MILWAUKEE—“Ready-mixes” do 
not constitute too serious a competi- 
tion for retail bakers producing qual- 
ity, good-tasting bakery goods, ac- 
cording to opinions expressed by re- 
tailers attending the monthly meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers 
Assn, 

Discussion of “ready-mixes” fol- 
lowed the reading of letters from 
several mills sent to the association 
in reply to a letter of protest from 
the group to mills against some pro- 
motional and merchandising prac- 
tices which, it had been considered, 
were detrimental to the welfare of 
the retailer. 

In their letters, the mills explained 
that promotion of flour was not in- 
tended to get women back into their 
kitchens, but rather, generally pro- 
mote bakery products, in an effort 
to regain flour volume losses of at 
least 50% the past 10 years. 


Popularity Drops 


Several bakers related results of 
personnel surveys among grocers on 
the importance of “ready-mixes,” and 
it was generally agreed that these 
mixes have not maintained their pop- 
ularity with the public after the 
initial demand. In some _ instances, 
the mixes have now “taken a back 
seat” in the display program of neigh- 
borhood grocers, who, it was also 
reported, point out that while initial 
activity had been very heavy, the 
demand in recent months had 
dropped to a point where it was no 
longer thought smart merchandising 
to keep the product in a spotlight 
position in store display of mer- 
chandise. 

One way for bakers to overcome 
this competition is for them to con- 
stantly improve not only their prod- 
ucts, but also their services to the 
public, as well as step up their mer- 
chandising efforts, it was pointed out. 

“We must realize that we are in 
a sales war again and will need sales 
promotion and advertising to carry 
on successfully the improvements 
made in the shop,” Roman Seitz, 
Seitz Bakery, vice president of the 
retailers’ group noted. “Keep up the 
front of the store as well as the back 
Get your sales people to ‘know’ the 
products, so that they can really 
do a ‘selling’ job after you've pro- 
duced the quality things in the shop. 
Quality is not enough, you have to 
plug it constantly, and if we, as in- 
dividuals and a group can do this, we 
have little to fear of ready-mixes. 


Mill Promotion Cited 


“Flour mills can’t be penalized for 
efforts to hold their own volume. We 
might take a lesson from them in 
some smart merchandising to get the 
homemaker to continue coming into 
our shops. Mills, as a whole, have 
done a lot of good for all of us, and 
the thousands of dollars some spend 
annually to promote bakery goods in 
women’s magazines, can be turned 
to our advantage if we but make use 
of these colored ads, for instance, 
in our display to tell the public, 
‘This is the cake .. . we make it... 
we save you time ... save you 
money.’ The aggressive, merchandise- 
minded retailer can ‘cash-in’ on mill 
advertising, which, at first glance, 
seems to be directed only at the 
homemaker, but which, actually, is 
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Lexington Mill 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 
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BAKERS’ OFFICERS—In the photographs above are shown four of the 
officers elected by the Arkansas Bakers Assn. and the Oklahoma Bak- 
ers Assn. at the recent joint convention of the groups at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. In the picture at the left are Charles Myers, Jr., 
Little Rock, Ark., president of the Arkansas Bakers Assn., Harry Ship- 
ley, Jr., Fort Smith, vice president, and Art Spatz, Little Rock, secretary 
of the group. In the photograph at the right is Harry Alexander, Okla- 
homa City, reelected head of the Oklahoma Bakers Assn. 





boosting bakery product production. 

“We should remember that all of 
us are inherently lazy, and that if 
anyone can do the job for us as 
good or better as we ourselves can 
do it, the percentage favors our hav- 
ing the other fellow do it. This holds 
true for the homemaker as well. If 
we can provide for her the self-same 
cake she’s seen advertised in the 
magazine, at a reasonable cost, and 
good tasting, nine out of 10 times 
she’ll buy it from us instead of tak- 
ing her time and going to the trou- 
ble of baking it herself.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. L. FLEMING APPOINTED 


BOSTON — John L. Fleming has 
been appointed New England divi- 
sional sales manager for the Carr 














As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLIN : 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
SARC POEMS 























Consolidated Biscuit Co. with head- 
quarters at the local plant in West 
Roxbury. Mr. Fleming was previous- 
ly retail sales manager for New Eng- 
land. In his new duties he will super- 
vise all sales activities throughout 
New England and eastern New York 
state. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LEAVES CARR-CONSOLIDATED 
GREENSBORO, N. C.— William S. 
Sterns, Jr., who was formerly with 
the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., has joined the 
Birlington Mills Corp., New York, in 
a public relations capacity as assis- 
tant to Kenneth Collins, vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising and 
public relations, it was announced by 
R. L. Huffines, Jr., president of the 
company. 
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RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 
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La Grange Flours .. : 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIS, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 
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MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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40 Baking Companies Reported 
Using AIB Sanitation Posters 


CHICAGO—The sanitation posters 
which have been released monthly by 
the American Institute of Baking 
since last fall, have met with marked 
success, a recent AIB bulletin re- 
ports. The first four posters consti- 
tuted a series dealing with the prob- 
lems of insect infestation. They de- 
pict a baker engaged in some opera- 
tion involved in approving sanita- 
tion in a bakery. The operation is 


discussed and the fundamental fac- 
tors of keeping it as sanitary as pos- 
sible are listed. The entire series 
of posters repeats the concept that 
sanitation in the bakery brings bet- 
ter business. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
the department of sanitation of AIB, 
who is responsible for the issuance of 
these posters, states that at the 
present time there are 40 baking com- 
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panies using them routinely. This 
means that as the posters are re- 
leased they are mailed direct to the 
bakeries in amounts up to 100 copies 
for display in different parts of the 
plant. 

“It is recommended especially that 
a poster be displayed on the bulletin 
boards, the wash rooms and some- 
where adjacent to the individuad job 
particularly described by the poster,” 
Dr. Holmes said. “It is important 
to use the posters in a way that 
will impress the simple facts of sani- 
tation on individual employees. 

“Of special interest is the fact that 
two of the posters have been rec- 











ESTABLISHED STANDARDS \{N 
COMMANDER FLO¥ 


These Northwestern Spring 
Wheat “Bakers Flours” from 
COMMANDER MILLS 

are famous for stamina and 


dependable baking qualities. 


MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
MAPLESOTA 
COMMANDER 
MINNEAPOLIS BEST 


BIG DIAMOND 
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Wherever Northwestern Spring Wheat flours are needed for ir 
extra baking strength, tolerance and oven spring—there you'll wa 


COMMANDER Flours, 


Long years of technical “know how” and an organization trained 2 
to the milling of “Bakers Flours” exclusively, assure you of the same 
uniformly fine baking qualities that have met the needs of bakers 

across the country for more than a generation. 


Not all bakers have the same requirements, so you will find a series 
of COMMANDER Flours, each milled to its own established standards 
of controlled strength and baking characteristics, from which to 
select those Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours that best meet your 


particular baking needs. 


The Commander-Larabee representative will be glad to talk with 
you about your particular baking problems and flour needs. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


Division of: 


[R-LARABEE MILLING 
General Offices : MINNEAPOLIS 


COMPANY 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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ognized by the U.S. Public Health 
Service as being especially valuable 
for use in their constant campaign 
against insanitary conditions. They 
are being distributed by the public 
health service throughout the coun- 
try in their anti-rodent control pro- 
gram. This program must not be con- 
fused with the current one under 
the direction of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service.” 

Anyone who is interested in ob- 
taining a set of the posters or being 
added to the routine mailing list 
should communicate with the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 1135 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 14, the AIB said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Technologists 
Plan June Meeting 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA—More than 1,000 
food experts from the U.S. and many 
foreign countries will gather in Phila- 
delphia June 6-10 for the Eighth 
Annual Conference of the Institute o/ 
Food Technologists. 

Comprising a large percentage o! 
the food technologists who have 
charge of the flavoring, preparation 
and packaging of foods for the nation’: 
table, the conference in Philadelphia 
should prove particularly important! 
in view of the vast quantity of food 
stuffs being shipped to Europe, in 
addition to record breaking food con- 
sumption at home, conference organ- 
izers pointed out. 

Reports and discussions from al! 
branches of the food industry includ- 
ing, “Improvement of Foods Through 
Soil Improvement,” a proposed new 
method of scoring and grading food 
and latest developments in foods for 
infants, invalids and the aged will 
be made by leaders in their respec- 
tive fields. 

Among principal speakers will be 
H. J. Heinz II, president, H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh; Col. Charles.S. Law- 
rence, commanding officer, Food and 
Container Institute, Chicago, and C. 
G. King, Nutrition Research Council. 
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PITTSBURGH GROUP PLANS 
COOPERATION WITH SCHOOL 


PITTSBURGH — Edward R. Bour 
Liberty Baking Co., and Louis A. All- 
sen, Swift & Co., have been appointed 
by the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club to serve on the advisory 
committee for the South Vocationa! 
High Baking Division. The club also 
voted to take an active part in the 
instruction program of the school, in 
cooperation with R. F. Dunkelberger 
Pittsburgh Board of Education in- 
structor of baking. A lecture and in 
struction periods will be given by th: 
club’s members. 

The Pittsburgh club met May : 
with Anton A. Brunner, McCann’s 
presiding. Four new members wer 
introduced: Edward Gries, Ertl Bak 
ing Co.; Elmer Knopf, Food City Bak 
ery; Glenn Renninger, Merrima: 
Bakery, and Charles Skowron, Jenn; 
Lee Bake Shops. 

R. L. Lloyd, American Maize Prod 
ucts Co., New York, told the mem 
bers the various angles of good pie 
making. He demonstrated his talk 
with a display of fruit fillings and 
pies. 

Mr. Lloyd baked at the South Voca- 
tional Baking School, where he in- 
structed the pupils in pie making. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 


228 2 Cie ima inie «=» 
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SINCE 1842 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 


601-621 WEST 26th ST. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


BAKING SPICES 


CARDAMOM 


Cardamoms, a member of the ginger family, are among 
the most expensive seeds in the world, due to a small yield 
and a great demand. 








They are a native of Southern India. The fruit is gath- 
ered before it is fully ripened, and is usually sun-dried and 
bleached. 


Cardamom is an excellent sweet dough spice, and particu- 
larly valuable when used in coffee cakes, etc. 


As is the case with all other spices, KNICKERBOCKER 
MILLS CO. is a leading importer and miller of this rare product. 





With a background of over a century in the importation 
and milling of fine Spices)s KNICKERBOCKER MILLS 
CO. is in an outstanding position to serve the baking indus- 
try with quality Spices — backed by years of experience, 
laboratory study, and development by Practical Spice men. 


New York’s Oldest Spice Millers 
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for insect and rodent 
contamination 
Specialists in 
Plant Sanitation Surveys 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Food Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Chanin Building, New York City 
Sales Offices 
45-54 37th St., Long tsland City, N.Y. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, i. 


NATIONAL 
YEAST 


CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale 
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Belleville, N. J. ond Crystal Loke, Ml. 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Program Announced 


for Carolinas’ 
Meeting June 14-16 


The Bakers Association of the Car- 
olinas will hold a three-day conven- 
tion at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
ile Beach, S. C., June 14-16. Busi- 
ness will be confined to morning ses: 
sions and afternoons and evenings 
given to outdoor and indoor sports. 

A midway will be set up for “Kor- 
nival Night” the evening of June 
15 and the annual picnic and in- 
stallation of officers will be held the 
evening of June 16. 

Speakers will include C. W. Uf- 
ford, vice president of Barrington 
Associates, management consultants, 
New York City, and James R. Phe- 
lan, assistant editor, Bakers Week- 
ly, New York. 

Mr. Ufford is head of his company’s 
division handling problems of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations. His 
subject will be “Collective Bargain- 
ing—Where It Has Brought Us and 
Where We Are Going.” 

Mr. Phelan will discuss ‘Holding 
the Line on Sales Through Improved 
Displays.” 

The North Carolina Bakers Coun- 
cil has scheduled a meeting the morn- 
ing of June 15 during the conven- 
tion, with W. H. Kelley, Grocers Bak- 
ing Co., Gastonia, N.C., president 
of the group, presiding. The South 
Carolina Bakers Council will meet in 
a separate session the same day 


with James M. Laverty, Palmetto 
Baking Co., Orangeburg, S.C., in 
charge. 


The Southern Bakers Allied Assn. 
is scheduled to meet also on June 15. 
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Importance of 
Store Fronts 
Cited in Survey 


NEW YORK—Chain store execu- 
tives and independent retailers still 
consider store fronts the most im- 
portant single improvement in the 
modernization of retail stores, ac- 
cording to a survey just completed. 
This was disclosed recently by John 
W. H. Evans, managing director, In- 
ternational Store Modernization 
Show, which will be held at Grand 
Central Palace, New York, July 6-10. 

Department store executives, on 
the other hand, named fixtures as the 
most important and placed store 
fronts in fourth position. 

Executives of more than 16,000 de- 
partment, chain and _ independent 
stores in 48 states responded to the 
questionnaires. Seventy-four per cent 
of the chain stores, 72% of the de- 
partment stores, and 31% of the 
independents, said they planned some 
type of modernization this year. 

Forty-one per cent of the chains, 
39% of the department stores, and 
29% of the independents declared 
they plan to use the services of out- 
side architectural or store design 
firms to aid in their modernization 
programs. 
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A. W. LANTZ ELECTED 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Albert W. Lantz, 
a partner in the Lantz Bros. Baking 
Co. here, an adult volunteer leader 
in scouting since 1920, was elected 
Scout Commissioner at the recent 
annual dinner meeting of the St. 
Louis Council of Boy Scouts of St. 
Louis, 
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HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Buttcr-makers 
don’t want large, s:ow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won't find 
even a trace on a23-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a ¢65-mesh screen! , 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 


if you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL , 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington &t., Chicago 














“The Rolling Pin Brand” 






CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 


1017 W. Washington Bivd. Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Baker-Grocer Practices Analyzed 


visited perhaps 500 or more 

grocery stores, and talked in- 
timately with the operators. When 
they find that I represent no particu- 
Jar bakery, but am interested in the 
general picture of improving grocer- 
baker relations, sometimes they un- 
burden and tell me quite a story. 

During the same period I have also 
talked to hundreds of bakery sales- 
men. When they find out I don’t rep- 
resent any particular bakery, but all 
of them, they also tell me quite a 
story. 

I have talked, I think, to all of the 
bakers operating in Virginia, and I 
have enjoyed associating with them. 
I find that they are in absolute agree- 
ment, for the most part, on one issue. 
It was the other guy who put out 
the first bread rack, placed the first 
lot of baked goods on consignment, 
put up the first screen door, rolled 
the first loaf of bread, put up the 


[) wsites the past year I have 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Much has been 
said in recent baking industry meet- 
ings about the relationship between 
the retail grocer and the wholesale 
baker. Many plans for action to im- 
prove this relationship have been 
advanced and the wholesale bread 
branch of the American Bakers Assn. 
has under consideration an extensive 
program. Meanwhile, however, the 
Virginia Bakers Council is pointing 
the way with a campaign designed to 
awaken both the grocer and the bak- 
er to the possibilities in cooperation. 
The accompanying article on the sub- 
ject by Harold K. Wilder, executive 
secretary of the Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., Richmond, comprises 
the essential text of an address pre- 
sented by him at a recent meeting of 
the Potomac States Bakers Assn. It 
should be must reading for all con- 
cerned with this problem. 





first bag holder, gave away the first 
counter top and generally was the 
first citizen in the development of bad 
practices. So far I have been able to 
find no one who was sufficiently im- 
modest to admit that he was the guy 
I have been looking for, so I imagine 
that the industry itself is to blame. 
All I can tell you is what I picked 
up from these various sources during 
the past year or so, and what I have 
seen with my own eyes. In the first 
place,-and I cannot emphasize this 
point too strongly, there is no such 
thing as a wholesale baker, except 
possibly one who sells his entire out- 
put to hotels, restaurants, etc. If the 
ultimate purchaser of your products 
is Mr. or Mrs. America, you are in 


‘the retail business. Because of this 


fact you ought to take some interest 
in the conditions under which your 
product is offered to your ultimate 
consumer. If somebody doesn’t buy 
your bread and cakes, it will end up 
right back in your lap. So the matter 
of how your goods are shown to your 
ultimate consumer is important. 


Outlet System 


Let’s take a look at this matter 
of merchandising, and see how your 
product is merchandised, There are 
about 10,000 retail food stores in the 
State of Virginia. Every one of them 
Sells bread and other baked goods. 
Added to this are the hundreds of 
drug stores, service stations and other 
small outlets that sell small amounts 
of bread and cake. There is your re- 


By Harold K. Wilder 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. 


tail outlet system. You have spent, 
individually, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to furnish grocers with 
free bread racks, free screen doors, 
free door pulls, free bag racks, free 
counter tops, free baked goods, and 


everything else free that you could 
think of to try to push your own 
product ahead of that of your ,.com- 
petitor. But so far as I can learn, 
you, collectively, have done little or 


nothing to promote even the simplest 


good bread display in the retail out- 
let. I mean good because of its all 
inclusiveness. As long as your prod- 
uct was on top of the pile, you didn’t 
care what the pile looked like. 

The average grocer is willing to 
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furnish his own bread display equip- 
ment, and do a good merchandising 
job if he has any encouragement. The 
individual bread rack furnished by 
the individual baker is not the an- 
swer, and as long as the bakers’ chief 
stock in trade is, “Let me put in all 
I can and I will take out what does 
not sell,” there is no incentive to the 
grocer to pay any attention to his 
baked goods display. 

When one of your salesmen sug- 
gests to a retail grocer that he re- 
vamp his baked goods display and 
make it possible for the intended pur- 
chaser to see all of the baked goods 
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AMERICAN 
IDEAL" 





f.. exceptionally accurate, 


precision scaling of the American “'Ideal’’ 
Divider has been proven by performance records unexcelled 


in the industry. This unfailing accuracy holds scaling weights to within a 
fraction of one percent, eliminates unnecessary losses caused by overweights 


and assures uniform value in every loaf produced. 


Sound principles of construction, the use of only the finest quality materials and 
careful machining assure smooth performance and unusually long life. Power 
consumption is low; the machine is compact, self-contained and fully enclosed 


The ‘‘Ideal"’ is built to handle all sizes of doughs at ‘all production speeds. 
Write for information and prices on the ** Ideal’’ model best suited to your needs. 
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he has, as in the case of milk, coffee, 
canned goods, etc., the grocer will 
probably demur. But when you talk 
about the profit he makes with no 
investment, with daily turnover, with 
no spoilage and no losses of any kind, 
if he buys sensibly and resists over- 
loading, you have a telling argument. 
He bought his milk case, his frozen 
food case, his meat case, but the 
baker gave him his bread rack, and 
until the end of time, unless you work 
collectively on this problem, he will 
expect you to wet nurse him. 

We received a complaint from a 
baker that one of his competitors 
was trying to crowd out his display 
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in a certain store. This store sells 
about 80 to 100 loaves of bread a 
day, plus some cakes, with about 250 
loaves sold on Saturday. It is served 
by four bakers. All four of them were 
trying to crowd this much bread into 
a rack which will not hold, conven- 
iently, more than 40 loaves of bread. 
I had a talk with this proprietor and, 
I don’t know, but I think he is going 
to put in his own bread display, and 
start telling the bakery salesmen how 
much to put in and where to put it. 
This situation is typical of I should 
say at least 3,000 stores in the state 
of Virginia, through which you gen- 
tlemen expect to sell bread in in- 





Sa 





creasing quantities. 

On the other hand, there are some 
fine bread displays in Virginia, and 
the number of these displays is in- 
creasing day ‘by day. I think our own 
activities have had something to do 
with it. 

We are trying in Virginia, through 
the activities of the Bakers Council 
and in cooperation with its member- 
ship, to get certain fundamental facts 
over to the average retail grocer: 

(1) That there is a profit in the 
sale of bread goods; that there is a 
daily turnover, practically no invest- 
ment, no slow moving inventory, good 
builder for other sales and a door 


BECAUSE THEY GET SEWING MATERIAL FREE 


Make the most of this extra value appeal that cotton bags give your product! Take advan- 


tage of the cotton industry's powerful advertising campaign — 150,000,000 circulation in 


43 farm magazines and other publications— featuring the unique booklet, “How to Sew 


and Save with Cotton Bags.” It's packed with sewing ideas, tells women how te make 


scores of attractive and useful articles from your cotton bags. It’s building greater popu- 


larity for your cotton-bagged products. 


EXTRA VALUE FOR YOU 


Use copies of ‘‘How to Sew and Save with Colton Bags" to get the full extra 











value of this national campaign. You can obtain booklets for your dealers 
and customers, with or without your imprint, at quantity-printing cost. Write 
today for sample copy and amazingly low prices. Address NATIONAL COTTON 


COUNCIL, Dept. 50, Box 18, Memphis 1, T 
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opener de luxe. We have distributed 
to the grocery field a little circular 
showing the comparative profit in 
bread and other foods. 

(2) We have tried to encourage 
cooperation on the returns situation 
by convincing the grocer that every 
time he lets a loaf of bread go un- 
sold out of his store, he has lost the 
profit on a sale which he might have 
made had he pushed just a little 
harder. 

(3) If baked goods are displayed 
attractively, the purchaser will buy 
more of them. 

(4) If they will resist the tendency 
on the part of bakery salesmen to 
overload them, they can use the 
space occupied by the excess to good 
advantage in selling other items. We 
are trying to get them to sell more 
bread, to decrease the hit and miss 
leaving of bread. 

(5) That modernization assistance 
is available to the grocers from many 
sources, such as National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., Standard Brands, Inc., Scott 
Tissue, and other companies who have 
prepared elaborate merchandising 
kits. We are trying to equip each 
one of our wholesale bakers with a 
set of one of these kits, so that when 
some grocer shows an interest in 
modernization, the supervisor or the 
salesman can take to him a complete 
file of up to the minute moderniza- 
tion ideas, from which he can unques- 
tionably secure some good points. 

One of the problems which faces 
me in my own share of this work is 
the lack of tools. What few tools 
are available, I have had to forge 
myself. For example, at our grocery 
meetings I give a talk on bread and 
have to show pictures of the proper 
way to display produce to promote 
bread sales. We have the promise 
of one of the large food manufac- 
turers that if we can develop a suit- 
able film, he will help us produce 
it, and make available to all inter- 
tested in promoting better bread dis- 
plays a complete picture of the sub- 
ject. But this is a long way off, and 
the need is immediate. 


$30 Million Sale 


The sale of soft baked goods in 
Virginia through retail outlets, and 
I mean retail food stores, totals 
about $30 million. This is the sale 
of goods through the outlets we have 
been talking about. Aside from the 
money spent on free goods, private 
subsidies, free racks, gadgets of vari- 
ous kinds, I know of nothing up to 
now which the baker has done to 
assist the grocer to learn how to dis- 
play baked goods to better advantage 

The grocers don’t want free junk any 
longer. They do want help, and it is 
our responsibility to give it to them 
if we intend to maintain and expand 
this $30 million market. We ought 
to do something about it, and do it 
now. 

I would like to give a case history 
of what we have tried to do in Vir- 
ginia to meet the need of the gro- 
cers, and promote a greater interest 
in better sales technique. 

We opened our campaign by hold- 
ing an exhibition at the Norfolk con- 
vention of the Virginia Independent 
Food Dealers Assn. in September, 
1947. This exhibit was designed to 
point out first, that there was a prof- 
it in baked goods, and second, that 
a better display will create greater 
sales and higher profits. In this ex- 
hibit we were faced by a lack of 
tools, and such tools as we had were 
hand made. 

Our second method of attack is by 
means of grocery meetings, two of 
which have been held so far. Three 
more are scheduled. At these meet- 
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EFFICIENCY 


Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 











SECURITY mittinc company, INc. 


BILENE,, KANSAS 








































IN BAKING 


ODAY’S trend is toward 

streamlined efficiency in bread 
production . .. shop schedules that 
run like clockwork and yield a 
high man-hour output. That calls 
for uniform, trouble-free perform- 
ance in the flour you buy. In meet- 
ing that kind of a test, day after 
day, HAVASAK shines. 


HAVASARK’S fine baking qualities 
come naturally from a selection of 
superior wheats that permit prop- 
er fermentation and gluten devel- 
opment while conforming to your’ 
shop schedule requirements. 


Choice wheat, expert milling and 
strict laboratory control combine 
to make HAVASAK the kind of 
flour that will keep your loaf the 
way you want it all the time. 
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ings we try to encourage the grocers 
to provide better bread displays. We 
also touch on practices in both the 
bakery and the grocery field which 
tend to minimize sales, and since bak- 
ery salesmen are also present at 
these meetings, it gives us a chance 
to convince the grocers of the sin- 
cerity of our “desire that the sales- 
man not overload them. 

In preparing for one of these meet- 
ings, one is faced with a feeling of 
futility, because we have no tools 
with which to work. We have to show 
the grocers a picture of produce dis- 
plays in order to show them how to 
display bread properly. But the meet- 
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ings have promoted better relations 
between the grocers and the bakers, 
and we are going to keep on working 
along this line. 

The third effort we are making is 
to try to create a greater interest 
on the part of the bakers themselves 
in the way in which their products 
are displayed. Failure to realize the 
importance of this phase of bakery 
operation may well spell the doom of 
any national promotional campaign, 
as it will simply drive business into 
the hands of those who do display 
baked goods properly. 

The fourth method of attack on 
this problem is the setting up in the 


Virginia Foodsman, a monthly maga- 
zine published by the Virginia Inde- 
pendent Food Dealers of Virginia, of 
a special section known as “Your 
Bakery Department.” This is . our 
monthly message to the grocers. Here, 
too, we are handicapped, because a 
venture of this kind should be sup- 
ported by every baker operating in 
the state of Virginia, and not just a 
few far-sighted ones who see in this 
a medium of carrying a long delayed 
message to the grocers. 

This little monthly message to the 
grocers can be a thoroughly worth- 
while proposition. It can be used by 
bakery salesmen to focus attention in 
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If you are convinced that consumers are 


demanding fresher bread—with all the natural flavor and 


good eating qualities that belong in a good loaf—then let ‘em have it. 


HAKO-SHORT in your dough will go a long way toward making 
the kind of bread they want. For HAKO-SHORT gives you control over the 


distribution of shortening, with more efficient shortening action in the dough. 


Loaves are finer textured, soft and tender, and they retain the fully 


developed flavor of normal fermentation and the fine eating character- 


istics of well baked bread. 















bread they really want. 


Use HAKO-SHORT in your doughs and give consumers the better 
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individual stores on the need for 
proper displays, It gives us a chance 
to put over a true story about the 
profit in baked goods, its daily turn- 
over, its actual lack of investment, 
and all of the things that, collective- 
ly, the baking industry should be 
telling the grocers, but which the in- 
dustry as a whole has done so little 
about. 
Cheap Insurance 

All of this work was begun in 1947, 
and when I tell you that the total 
budget of the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil for the year 1948 is appromixate- 
ly $12,000, you will realize how little 
this type of insurance costs when you 
bear in mind the fact it is designed 
to preserve and expand a market 
which in the year 1945 actually pro- 
duced over $30 million in sales. By 
any rule of measurement, it is cheap 
insurance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OUTPUT OF DRY MILK 
SOLIDS REPORTED DOWN 


CHICAGO—Production of nonfat 
dry milk solids for March, 1948, was 
52,750,000 lb., a decrease of 22% 
from March, 1947, according to a re- 
cent report of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc. For the first 
three months of 1948, production was 
down 21% from the same period in 
1947, the report said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLVIN BAKING CO. 
GETS CIVIC CITATION 


JANESVILLE, WIS. — The Colvin 
Baking Co. has been cited in the bul- 
letin of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce for its participation in a radio 
program, ‘“Schooltime,’’ which has 
brought more than 4,000 school chil- 
dren and adult escorts to the com- 
munity from schools throughout the 
Janesville training area. 

The radio program is an audience 
participation type program originat- 
ing in the studios of WCLO. The pur- 
pose of the program is to unite the 
more than 300 rural schools in a 
project of providing an opportunity 
for these school children to partici- 
pate in an organized and publicized 
radio program designed as an adjunct 
to their school curriculum. 

The program gets under way each 
morning, Monday through Friday, 
at 9:15. At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram the children and escorts are 
taken on a trip through the city, in- 
cluding a plant visit to the Colvin 
Bakery, where they are presented 
with cookies. 

The word-of-mouth advertising 
among the youngsters, as well as 
their adult escorts, undoubtedly has 
added a lot of new customers to the 
Colvin list, plant representatives feel. 

















CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








“‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 








1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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CAMPAIGN oratory has entertained the people of America 
ever since our democratic form of government was established. It 
has provided an outlet for the nation’s growing pains—and as the 
nation grew, industries like Standard Milling Company grew with it. 


“Standard’s” service has continued through many election cam- 





paigns for more than 100 years... flours by “Standard” are chosen 


Bess Wears by bakers who demand the best in product quality and service. 
OF SERVICE 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD conan 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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ALBERTA 

Gordon Samuel Nurcombe has reg- 
istered his ownership of the business 
of the Palace Bakery at Brooks. 
ARKANSAS 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Klink, who 
opened the Gravette Pastry Shop in 
Little Rock last fall, have sold the 
business to Harry Edmondson, Good- 
man, Mo. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Under the name of The Pantry 
Shelf, a new bakery has been opened 
at Kamloops. 

M. M. Kitson and M. M. Coulter 
have filed declaration of their part- 
nership in the business of the Hostess 
Bakery, 4502 Main St., Vancouver. 

McGavin’s Bakery, Vancouver, was 
broken into recently by safe crackers. 


Doors of two strong boxes were 
burned through with a welding torch 
and approximately $1,000 cash stolen. 

The Montreal Bakery, Ltd., has 
been incorporated with capitalization 
composed of 100 N.P.V. shares. Regis- 
tered offices of the firm are located 
at 921 Hall Blidg., 789 W. Pender St., 
Vancouver. 

Old World Bakeries, Ltd., Vancou- 





purity 


@ Purity that begins with the absolute 
laboratory control of yeast strain... 


inflexible standards for every process- 


ing ingredient . . . and white gloved 


sterility for every packaging operation. 


By every standard of measurement, 


there is no yeast of greater purity. Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 


1, Wisconsin. 


Compressed Yeast * Active Dry Yeast ° 


Enrichment Tablets * Baking Powder ° 


Yeast Food * Malt Syrup * Frozen Eggs 









BED STAR YEAST 
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YEAR 


ver, has purchased the No. 2 plant of 
Vivian Diesels & Munitions, Ltd., 
Vancouver. 


CALIFORNIA 


Wanru Pastries, a combination pas- 
try and coffee shop, was opened re- 
cently at 1739 N. Western Ave., Los 
Angeles, by Mr. and Mrs. Rudolf 
Klumpner. Pastry specialties former- 
ly made by Mr. Klumpner for royalty 
in Vienna will be featured. On open- 
ing day the bakery was host to mem- 
bers of the local “Queen for a Day’ 
club. 


COLORADO 


Joe Sawaya & Sons have opened a 
new bakery in Trinidad, which is be- 
ing operated under the name of Bet- 
ter Bakers. 

John and Nick Pietrantonio have 
opened Pietro’s Bakery at 3805 Lipan 
St. in Denver. 

Rex’s Bakery has been established 
at 2425 Bryant St., Denver, by Rex 
and Grace Stevens. 

Tony and Edward Martella are now 
owners and operators of Eddie’s Bak- 
ery in Louisville. 

Richard J. McNeeley has opened a 
retail bakery at 4855 Quivas St. in 
Denver. 

Monte L. Barnes is owner and oper- 
ator of a new business venture at 
2513% W. Colorado Ave., Colorado 
Springs. The name of the new busi- 
ness is the Dixie Cream Doughnut 
Shop. 

Orril Newcomb, Newcomb’s Bak- 
ery, Denver, announces that his new 
building at 1160 Inca St., Denver, will 
be ready within a few weeks. Mr. 
Newcomb, who was with Standard 
Brands, Inc., 24 years, purchased the 
bakery several years ago, and it was 
then known as Mother’s Home Bak- 
ery. 

FLORIDA 

Leon Bakery, 2416 Ponce de Leon 
Blvd., Coral Gables, has been sold 
by the owner, Leon Ensminger, to 
Herman Weinrich of Philadelphia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Weinrich plan to oper- 
ate the plant and have started a re- 
modeling program that includes air 
conditioning and the addition of con- 
siderable equipment. They also own 
the Weinrich Bakery in Philadelphia, 
which will be operated by their 
daughter, Mrs. Madeline McGran- 
aghan. 

Mrs. H. P. Henderson has opened a 
bakery at 40 W. Monroe St., South 
Jacksonville. A complete party serv- 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


Bocca 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Season on season, year after year, the mills 
of this company have ground on with only 
one prime standard . . . to serve the baking 
industry with a flour that represents the 
best in baking values. In celebrating our 
seventieth business year, we are doubly 
proud of this heritage of fine quality and of 
our determination to hold fast to the high- 
est milling standards in the years to come. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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ice is offered in connection with the 
bakery, and in an adjoining building 
she has opened a Mirror Room where 
patrons may enjoy the services of a 
snack bar. The room is also available 
for parties of all kinds. 

Work has been started on a build- 
ing for Bell Bakeries. The building, 
located on S.W. First Ave., Ft Laud- 
erdale, will be used only as a dis- 
tributing center for Bell products. 

The Main Street Bake Shop, Bar- 
tow, has changed hands and the new 
owner, Coleman Bassett, will operate 
along the same lines as the former 
owner, Milton Benton, followed. 

The Crestview (Fla.) Bakery has 





“THE STANDARD OF THE 


DANGER 


hot weather ahead! . 
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changed location and is now located 
on Main St. It is now being called 
Tera’s Bakery. With enlarged floor 
space, some changes and improve- 
ments are contemplated. 

Woods Baking Co., Panama City, 
held open house in their new plant, 
and thousands of visitors inspected 
the model bakery Friday night and 
Saturday afternoon. Visitors were 
taken on a tour of the plant, after 
which refreshments were served. 

The Cothron Bakery, Orlando, has 
relocated in a larger building. The 
new plant will be at 46 E. Church St. 
R. M. Cothron, who has been operat- 


ing the bakery for some time, will 
now be joined by John T. Reeves, and 
the name will be changed to Cothron 
& Reeves. The several house-to-house 
delivery routes will be increased as 
fast as business warrants, the owners 
say. New equipment is to be added 
to the plant. 

The Opa Locka (Fla.) Baking Corp., 
now operating five delivery routes 
in the north Miami section, has 
opened a sales outlet in one of the 
big super markets. They had contem- 
plated putting on several more deliv- 
ery trucks but decided in favor of 
the store outlet. 
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Summer is the ‘‘acid test’’ of bread wrapping machinery... 


the most difficult season of the year to get trouble-free 


speedy operation from your wrappers. 


The AMF Standard Bread Wrapper 
is the only wrapper with a 
record of 22 seasons of successful 
summer wrapping. 


Prepare now for this summer. For the booklet “‘Dependably 
Wrapped”, fully illustrating all the features of the AMF 
Standard, write the Bakery Division, American Machine & 
Foundry Company, 485 Fifth Avenue, New York I7, N. Y. 


@ STANDARD crx 


INDUSTRY*‘ 


AD WRAPPER 
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GEORGIA 


The College Park. (Ga.) Bakery, a 
retail shop, is operating under new 
ownership. 


ILLINOIS 


The Roseann Bakery, Inc., Decatur, 
filed a certificate of incorporation in 
the county recorder’s office in that 
city authorizing it to issue 22,500 
shares of common stock at no par 
value. It was announced that 15,000 
shares at a value of $15,000 would be 
issued before commencing business 
as a corporation. The incorporators 
are Claude Wegner, Hazel M. Wegner 
and Joseph B. Thornton, all of De- 
catur. 

“The Cottage,” featuring everything 
for the kitchen and including a ce- 
partment where bakery goods will 
be made, was opened at Mattoon, re- 
cently, by its owner, Miss Lucile 
Yount. 

R. L. Powers, Springfield, has pur- 
chased the Gardner Pastry Shop at 
Virden. It will be operated by his 
nephew, Stanley Klickna, who has 
had considerable experience in the 
baking trade at Springfield. 

The new building of the Porter 
Baking Co. at Champaign is nearing 
comp’etion. 


INDIANA 


In Fowler, Paul Reed, assistant 
baker at Conrad’s Bakery, has bought 
the Doughnut Shop from Bob Duncan 
and has taken charge of it. 


IOWA 


William Copeland has_ purchased 
the Schotten Bakery, Inc., Keokuk, 
and ‘has taken over the owrership and 
management of the wholesale and re- 
tail plant. 

Martin Paulson and Erich Eibach 
recently became the owners of the 
Quality Bakery in Marengo. They 
purchased the business and the equip- 
ment from Chris Heinichen. 

The Wendel Bakery in Mt. Pleasant 
has been sold to Lloyd Conner, Cedar 
Rapids, who has operated a bakery 
there for some time. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. N. Baker have 
opened a bakery in Woodward. 

The Storm Lake (Iowa) Baking 
Co. has been purchased by Arthur 
Froyen, Estherville, from C. E. Low- 
ery, Cherokee, who ‘thas operated 
bakeries in northwestern Iowa for 
several years, and still retains inter- 
ests in that line in other towns. The 
bakery has been managed by Mr. and 
Mrs. M. W. Millage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harm E. Naber of 
Webster City have purchased the 
Quality Pastry Shop, 19 S. 12th St., 
Fort Dodge, from Herbert Cole and 
Dale Knowlton. Except for the change 
of ownership, the bakery is continu- 
ing operation as in the past. All for- 
mer employees have been retained, 
according to the new owners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard H. Weiss of 
Charles City have purchased the 





FIRE SOLVES PROBLEM 


LOS ANGELES—A small fire in 
the roof of the coffee shoo which 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch B:k- 
ers, Los Angeles, operates adjac«nt 
to its plant, solved a problem ‘or 
the bakery. According to Lawrence 
L. Frank, president, business in 1he 
coffee shop was so good they did1’t 
want to stop operation to install the 
new dishwashing equipment bought 
for the shop. The fire made it nec 
essary to shut the coffee shop while 
repairs were made, so the dishwash- 
ing equipment was installed at that 
time. 
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A typical Farinograph curve like this 
is one of the many “blueprints” that 
guard MANEY Flour quality. 


MANEY’S FLours 
BAKE AS PLANNED 


IKE a movie “Pre-vue” you can see in advance the baking 
results you will get with MANEY’S Flours. In the Maney 
Milling Co. laboratories all of the baking properties are “pic- 
tured” in charts like the Farinograph record shown above. 
This laboratory record covers everything from wheat selec- 
tion to finished flour. 


The particular part played by the Farinograph is to give us 
a test of many of the baking properties of MANEY’S Flours. 


In evaluating baking characterietice of individual wheats ve = Pin, POINT WHEAT SELECTION 


of a flour we employ the Farinograph. The Farinograph han- 


dles dough like a high speed bakery mixer. The curve on its N the Maney Milling Co. Wheat Department there is a map like this 
chart gives an index of development and stability of the dough, that “charts” the good baking values of MANEY’S Flour. Each year 
the length of best mixing time and the mixing tolerance of the careful records are kept of the baking qualities of wheat samples ob- 
flour. A flour with a good Farinograph reading will bake well. tained from each country station. Choice spots are pinpointed on this 
This Farinograph record acts as a “blueprint” for maintaining map as a guide for MANEY wheat buyers. 
the consistent uniformity of the good baking characteristics are 
of MANEY’S Flours. * Nebraska wheats are well known for strength, mixing tolerance and 
; E ? good baking performance, 98 per cent grading good to excellent in 
Like the Mixograph, Amylograph and other devices pre- baking quality. But MANEY’S Flour is produced only from the cream 


viously described in these advertisements, the Farinograph 


enables us to plan the performance of MANEY’S Flours. ot tapes Sno wheats. 


That’s why our “flours give you assured baking performance Every wheat sample gets a thorough check for mixing requirements, 
every time. With MANEY’S Flours you can bake the finest mixing tolerance and general gluten quality. Thus, we know just where 
loaf. Try it and you will be convinced. to buy the best wheats for bakery flour. 


LUXURY v WESTERN KING v MANEY’S BEST 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA cee Ee 
Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwis. Daily . Wheat Storage 00,000 Bus. 
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BIGGEST CAKE BY AIR—The largest cake ever flown across the coun- 
try—whose size was determined by the door size of the plane it was to 
fly in—was recently sent to the Bethesda, Md., navy hospital to help the 
U.S. Marine Corps celebrate its 172nd birthday. Cooperating with the 
Marine Corps Reserve, Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los 
Angeles, prepared their largest cake, decorated the sides with scenes 
from battles the Eleventh Marine Division had participated in, packed it 
in a special shipping case and dispatched it from the Los Angeles airport 
with ceremonies attended by Hollywood stars and Col. L. E. Shepard, 
“commanding officer of the Eleventh Marine District. After ceremonies 
along its route, the cake was delivered at the hospital less than two days 


after baking. 





Hughes’ Pastry Shop in Dakota City, 
from Guy Hughes, Humboldt. 


KANSAS 


The Danielson Bros., owners of the 
Town Talk Bakery, 815 N. Washing- 
ton, Junction City, recently leased a 
store building at 817 N. Washington. 























The Danielsons plan to use the addi- 
tional space for expansion of their 
retail sales room. 


MARYLAND 


The bakery of H. Koester in Balti- 
more was damaged by fire recently 
to the extent of several thousand dol- 


lars, but the establishment has been 
returned to operation. 


MICHIGAN 


The Moffat Bakery, 514 Shelden 
Ave., Houghton, has been sold by 
Paul E. Abrelat, owner of the busi- 
ness for the last five years, to Ray- 
mond Bastian and Eino A. Kemp- 
painen of Hancock. 


MINNESOTA 


Melvin Sylvester, Worthington, 
opened the bakery at Brewster re- 
cently. He has had experience as a 
baker, and prior to coming to Brews- 
ter was a baker in Worthington. 

Henry Rayppy, operator of the New 
Bakery at Hutchinson for the past 
11 years, recently sold his business 
to Nels Rasmussen, who has been an 
employee at the bakery for many 
years. 

Delmar Anderson has taken over 
the Blackduck (Minn.) Bakery and 
cafe from his mother, Mrs. Agnes 
Anderson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Miller recent- 
ly purchased the bakery at Warroad 
from Mr. and Mrs. Gear, who have 
owned the bakery the past 12 years. 
Mr. Miller was recently employed at 
the Sweetheart Bakery at Grand 
Rapids. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Steller recently 
held the grand opening of their new 
bakery at Deerwood. 

William Haas, Sleepy Eye, and his 
brother, Patrick, Minneota, have pur- 
chased bakery equipment and rented 
a shop in Marshall to conduct a bak- 
ing business. The operation of Pat- 
rick Haas’ bakery in Minneota will 
be turned over to John O’Neal, who 
has been employed there as a baker 
for several years. 

Cooper’s Quality Home Bakery re- 
cently opened for business in Two 
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Harbors, featuring bread and pas- 
tries of all kinds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Holquist, Du- 
luth, recently took over the Home 
Bakery in Nashwauk, which they 
bought from Mr. and Mrs. Ale Niemi. 


MISSOURI 


The Midland Bakeries Co. has pur- 
chased two acres of land in St. Louis 
near the company’s present plant, 
and will hold the property for possible 
future expansion. 

Mrs. Lillian Lester, who sold her 
bakery at Kennett early in the year 
to Mr. and Mrs. B. T. Droke, has re- 
purchased the business. 

The new Tom-Boy Bakery, opened 
for business at De Soto, held a grand 
opening for three days. It is operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Mountford, 
owners of the Southend Bakery in 
De Soto. 

Nancy’s Sweet Shop, a pastry bak- 
ery at Sikeston, opened recently. The 
business is owned by E. F. Mouser, 
who comes from a family of bakers, 
his ancestors having followed the 
trade for many years. He has operat- 
ed bakeries in various towns of south- 
eastern Missouri, including Chaffee, 
New Madrid and Charleston. Elwood 
Kinder, a baker of long experience, 
will be associated with him in the 
business. 

Work on the new Hy-Klas Bakery 
at Fourth St. and Mitchell Ave. in St. 
Joseph is nearing completion. The 
main structure is 130x90 ft. with a 
wing 30x40 ft. 


MONTANA 
The Electric Maid Bakery in Kalis- 
pell recently suffered the most dam- 
aging fire in the city this year. Joe 
Winter and Loyal Davis, owners and 
operators of the bakery, stated that 


(Continued on page 89) 























@||_ = HARD WHEAT + SOFT WHEAT 


FLOUR 


your doorway to baking 


pro its 


OUR COMPLETE FACILITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE TO AID CUSTOMERS IN 
THE COMPLICATED ART OF BAKING 











[F.W, STOCK & SONS ine. 
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IS KING 


POLAR BEAR claims only to be as good 


a flour as you can buy » «» » @§ good a flour 










as can be made from wheats of excellent 


baking character by the most scientific and 
and careful milling. POLAR BEAR, once 


tried, will win and hold your confidence. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 

















Th NEW ERY MILLING. ~ COMPANY 





























ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS === 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
























Pen coade 


© WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















c. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Gesin mane —_— 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS eration. | 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Mana Nes 


OMAHA, NEB. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 


JUNE ~ a feed WEW CROP 


MILO“MAIZE 


RN 


FIELD SEEDS 


fadfiaee | 


ey for delivered prices 
Tran 


rans nat 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 










































ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compa 
a llers 


CHUBB & SON 


designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. Holland Engraving Co. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


Kansas City, Missouri 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK D AVIS- NOL. AND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 
Mill Mutual Service Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
For Policy Holders 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY beh ane ge oh CAR GILL 


Me YG yiedldlte 








United States Managers 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 



























are held by leading mi 90 John Street New York GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
an e 4 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
tlenta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH. MO. NEW YORK.N. Y. 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING’secrion oF THE UNITED STATES 
Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. zaghental, SuUPaeunD cnveches 
: nd Bui Milling C . one Getembus one rad” Galveston 
Designers tlders for St. Louis Portland a cents 
= ° ngs ompe wees d Kansas City Galveston St. — a ny ,- 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri Tetons Daffalo Cclambus Saute Vancouver, B. C. 
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OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 






CER 


CORPORATION 


se BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
aay BOARD of TRADE BLDG. . KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
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: RAI N MERCHANTS « 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


a Capacity 10,200,000 Bys. 







JP. BURRUS, Pres. WALLACE M. NEIL. 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
S|) Mice Pres. and KC: Mey. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH __ 




















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
























OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 
Henens City Board of Trade 7. on 
mneapolis Grain Exchange . New Yor sity 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Ml. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange , 
New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocos Exchange the Milling Industry 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Conveyor Chain 


The services rendered by the Black 
Chain Co., division of Black Indus- 
tries, Cleveland, in providing facili- 
ties in the engineering, tooling and 
production of conveyor or special 
type chain are described in a four- 
page circular issued by the company. 
Construction details of what is said 
to be an improved type of construc- 
tion are shown, as well as descriptions 
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of various conveyor chains of the 
precision conveyor chain, steel roller 
chain and steel replacement chain 
types. Further information may be 


obtained from the manufacturer, 
1400 E. 22nd St., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Manufacturers’ Survey 


To help the business community 
keep in step with the scores of inno- 
vations now. being marketed, over a 
thousand new products and services 
gathered in a nationwice survey of 
manufacturers have been compi'ed 
into an 80-page “New Products” 
booklet by the N.Y. Journal of Com- 
merce. More than 750 different con- 





cerns are listed in this compilation, 
along with a detailed description of 
the new products they are about to 
introduce. Copies of the 1948 edition 
of “New Products” may be had at 
50¢ each from the N.Y. Journal of 
Commerce, 63 Park Row, N.Y. 
Highlighted in the marketing study 
are such innovations as cocktail dress 
fabrics, flame resisting and photo- 
printed textiles, “rejuvenated” rub- 
ber, new automobile repair  tech- 
niques, collapsible aluminum trailers, 
multi-purpose vending machines, in- 
fra-red heating units, wrinkle meters, 
noiseless rubber tire chains, magnetic 
whiskbrooms, pre-cooked food prod- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HUNTER’S CREAM, a trade-mark of 


distinction in the flotir milling business for 


seventy years, has always maintained those 


high standards of production that have 


made this brand a truly great name in flour. 


Buy it once and 


you will use it always. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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ucts and other new plastic items 
ranging from rotproof rope and foot- 
ball helmets to piano keys and gun 
stocks. Names and addresses of all 
manufacturers are provided in an ac- 
companying product index. 


Equipment Catalog 


A new catalog containing descrip- 
tive material and illustrations of the 
complete line of Readco bakery 
equipment is currently being offered, 
free of charge, by the Read machin- 
ery division of the Standard Stoker 
Co., Inc., York, Pa. 

The 60-page catalog gives complete 
specifications and describes the con- 
struction and performance of dough 
mixers, vertical mixers, flour han- 
dling equipment, ovens, proofers, roll 
machines, cooling units and other 
items in the Readco line. 


Steam-Detergent Cleaning 


A review of the theory and applica- 
tions of industrial steam-detergent 
cleaning is presented in an illustrated 
service report recently published by 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York. The 
report defines steam-detergent clean- 
ing as the simultaneous application of 
three different actions: (1) the physi- 
cal action of steam pressure and hot 
water working their way through 
successive layers of grease and dirt; 
(2) the dissolving action of heat on 
oil, greases and other deposits; and 
(3) the chemical action of the deter- 
gent in wetting, penetrating and 
emulsifying surface deposits. Lorg 
experience in industrial cleaning 
work, the service report states, has 
indicated that this simultaneously 
applied combination of efficiency fac- 
tors provides the ultimate in clean- 
ing speed and thoroughness. Typical 
instances where the application of 
steam-detergent cleaning has made 
possible time and cost-savings in bak- 
eries are reported to be: cleaning 
bread racks, dough troughs, cake 
beaters, conveyors, cake-loading ma- 
chines, sinks, walls, concrete floors. 
ceilings over gas-fired ovens; vertical 
cookie conveyors, dough mixers, ic- 
ing machines, etc. Readers desiring 
free copies of the service report may 
obtain them by addressing Oakite 
Products, Inc., 157 Thames St., New 
York 6, N.Y. 


Publicity Data Books 


Working tools which provide in- 
quiry and sales producing opportuni- 
ties for advertising, sales promotion, 
publicity and public relations.men are 
the new “Free-Publicity Data Books” 
that are said to tell what kind of re- 
leases business papers, consumer pub- 
lications and farm papers, domestic 
and foreign, will print. Only those 
publications that give editorial refer- 
ence to new products, new literature, 
ete., are listed. 

The Trade Paper directory, alpha- 
betically arranged under 168 market 
classifications, is priced at $25. The 
Consumer and Farm listings sell for 
$10 and $5 respectively. All books are 
sold subject to five days free trial. 
Further information may be obtained 
from George Boyles, advertising, 1006 
Portage St., Kalamazoo 7, Mich. 


Folder on Decals 


A new folder, “A Moving Story for 
Truck Owners,” has been prepared 
by. the Palm Bros. Decalcomania Co., 
Cine:nnati. The folder illustrates the 
versatility of decals used as mobile 
advertising on trucks. It is free on 
request to the Palm Bros. Decalco- 
mania Co., Dept, 43, Cincinnati 12; 
Ohio. 
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Quatity 
PROTECTION 
in 


bownrier 


HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 
pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 














supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 














FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board 


NEWTON, KANS, BLACKWELL, JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 


OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. ee a 
Ly >> R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
ee ee T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 






7 




















* 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY es 
eer Hecat af lyeBo. R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 


J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 


Operating 23 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 





Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


5B / Stre E c 
33 2 Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 





Man Building 


(Continued from page 31) 


this important phase of executive 
procedure: 

1. Definite and clean-cut responsi- 
bility should be assigned to each 
executive. 

2. Responsibility should always 
be coupled with corresponding au- 
thority. 

3. No change should be made in 
the scope of the responsibility of a 
position without a definite under- 
standing to that effect on the part 
of the persons concerned. 

4. No executive or employee oc- 
cupying a single position in the or- 
ganization should be subject to defi- 
nite orders from more than one 
source. 

5. Orders should never be given 
to subordinates over the head of a 
responsible executive or department 
manager. 

6. Criticisms of subordinates 
should, whenever possible, be made 
privately and in no case should a 
subordinate be criticized in the pres- 
ence of executives or employees of 
equal or lower rank. 

7. No dispute or difference be- 
tween executives or employees as to 
authority or responsibility should be 
considered too trivial for prompt and 
careful adjudication. 

8. Promotions, wage changes and 
disciplinary action should always be 
approved by the executive immediate- 
ly superior to the one directly re- 
sponsible. 

If these rules are scrupulously fol- 
lowed it will go a long way toward 
minimizing much of the friction which 
is often engendered due to the care- 
lessness of the feelings of others. 

It hardly seems necessary to sum 
up the profitable results which come 
through good organization, for it is 
so apparent from our own personal 
experiences. 

With a group of happy, well- 
trained, loyal, conscientious em- 
ployees who work together in har- 
mony as a fighting team, having the 
one thought in mind that they must 
serve the consumer better than any- 
one else in the business, there is 
just no stopping such an organization. 

The leader of this group must 
have a keen understanding of human 
engineering. There can be no great- 
er personal satisfaction than the re- 
alization that you have built an en- 
during organizafion of happy peo- 
ple, who enjoy working together for 
one common aim. 

The greatest compliment which 
can be paid any man is to be known 
as a builder of men. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








“=. of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








Francis M. Franco 


Blour 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








r ¢ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn R]TLOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ““Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
en te OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
D CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory cry Mo 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exch Chamb 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cabie Address. ““Ooventry,’’ London 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


| 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ““MarveL,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““DirLoma,'’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


O. I. F. business much preferred, . 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exch Chamb 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





GLASGOW 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Purip,’’ Dundee 





| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


N.V. 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 

Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM 

Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - 


Code: 
Riverside 


Algemeene Handel-en 







Starch 


Industrie Maatechappy 


HOLLAND 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUOTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam New York 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


“Grains,” Glasgow 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, 


Cable. Address: Amsterdam 


All codes used 


i 


“Osieck,”’ Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


COMMISSIEHANDEL “CEREALES” | 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. anewale (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: Haarlem 


“TaRvo,” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


STERD: HOLLAND Working Denmark, Finland, 
Reference: Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, oe ” 
“Witburg” Amsterdam Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


94 Meent 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “‘Asbjornsta”’ 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of o City 
of New York, N. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Seitey & 
Princes S8t., London 


Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstufts. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 





interesteu to Kepresent 
Flour Mills in 
ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


RENE CRESPO B. 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
AGENTS Guayaquil Bogota 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY Ecuador Colombia 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, MM. ¥. 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Power Sweeper 


Claimed to be the first machine of 
its kind, a high speed power sweeper 
with a 36” revolving brush and vac- 
uum dust control, has been introduced 
by the G. H. Tennant Co., 2530 N. 2nd 
St., Minneapolis. The machine is spe- 
cially designed for fast dustfree 
sweeping of bakery garages, drive- 
ways, large flour storage rooms and 
other open areas in food processing 
plants, bakeries and mills. The unit 
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drives like a car, makes sharp turns 
(128° total arc) and enables one man 
to sweep flour, seeds, dust and litter 
from floors at the rate of 20,000 to 
50,000 sq. ft. an hour. Power is pro- 
vided by a 6 h.p. air-cooled gasoline 
engine, equipped with a self-starter. 
To bakeries, mills and food plants 
generally, the most interesting fea- 
ture, according to the manufacturer, 
is the dual brush and vacuum system. 
The 36” fiber or steel wire brush re- 
volves inside of a snug-sealed com- 
partment. Litter, flour and heavy 


dust are hurled forward into a 9 
cu. ft. removable hopper. At the same 
time, lighter dust is sucked up into 
a double-envelope fabric bag, allow- 





ing extremely clean sweeping. Dust 
pick-up is said to be more effective 
than has previously been possible 
with other methods of sweeping. 


Air Conditioning Unit 

A newly-designed, packaged air 
conditioning unit that is intended to 
cool, dehumidify, filter, circulate and 
ventilate, has been announced by the 
U.S. Air Conditioning Corp., Minne- 
apolis. The conditioner is available in 
3 and 5 ton capacities, requires little 
floor space, is ready for quick in- 
stallation directly in the store or of- 
fice area to be cooled. If desired, a 
remote installation of the unit may 


ARCS FELT 


The baking values of REX and CHARM are unsur- 


passed ...and these inherent qualities are reflected in 


the loaf you can bake from these topnotch brands. Care- 


ful wheat selection from the cream of the hard winter 


and spring wheat crops provides a firm foundation for 


better baking results. 











be made, distributing the conditioned 
air through a duct system. 

By turning the contro] dial to 
“fan,” only the fan is put into opera- 
tion and the unit functions as a ven- 
tilator. For winter use, the unit may 
be equipped with heating coils to op- 
erate as a warm air heating system. 
Operation of the complete system is 
fully automatic, and can be adjusted 
for individual preferences. Regulat- 
ing thermostat and automatic con- 
trols operate the unit automatically, 
once the system is started. Further 
details are available fromethe manu- 
facturer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BILL WOULD BROADEN LAW 
ON SWEETENING AGENTS 


MADISON, WIS.—A proposal to 
broaden Wisconsin law to conforn 
to federal law by permitting the use 
of dextrose, honey and corn syrup as 
sweetening agents in manufactured 
food products is under consideration 
by the agricultural subcommittee o! 
the Wisconsin State Legislative Coun 
cil. 

Such a proposed change in the Wis 
consin law, which now allows onl) 
sugar as a sweetening agent in manu- 
factured food products, failed to re 
ceive approval of the 1947 state leg- 
islature but is expected to come up 
again at the 1949 state legislative ses- 
sion. 

Oscar Christianson, Madison, at 
torney for the Wisconsin Creameries 
Assn., told the subcommittee recent); 
that the entire dairy industry in Wis- 
consin favored the proposal. He espe- 
cially urged approval of a section to 
follow the lead of the federal pure 
food laws when there was no specific 
provision in the state law on the 
product in question. 

Whittaker Lonsdale, New York, 
head of the information standards 
committee of the sugar industry, also 
favored allowing use of dextrose, 
honey and corn syrup but suggested 
to the committee a change in wording 
to permit only dextrose made from 
cornstarch. This suggestion was op- 
posed by Dr. Henry Lardy, University 
of Wisconsin biochemist, who said 
experiments indicated that dextrose 
could be made from starch with po- 
tatoes, wheat, barley and other farm 
products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST TEXAS BRANCH 
OFFICE OPENED BY NBC 


ABILENE, TEXAS—A branch of 
the National Biscuit Co. was opened 
here recently with office and ware- 
house facilities to serve a wide area 
in West ‘Texas. J. Fred Cobbs, man- 
ager of the branch, said the cities 
in the area to be served include San 
Angelo, Sweetwater, Sonora, Menard, 
Ballinger, Brady, Coleman, Brecken- 
ridge, Brownwood and Big Spring. 

Mr. Cobbs stated the company 
recognized Abilene’s potentialities 
for growth and its leading position ii 
the area and that only the war ani 
the unsettled conditions which fo!- 
lowed had prevented opening of th: 
branch sooner. 

Mr. Cobbs joined NBC in 1935 a 
a salesman. His last position befor 











" coming here was as special salesma! 


for NBC’s Fort Worth branch. 


BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. S. SMITH APPOINTED 


BUFFALO — F. J. Barrett, sales 
manager of Henry & Henry, baker 
supply house, has announced the ap 
pointment of R. S. Smith as sales 
representative of the company. Mr 
Smith has been engaged in selling fo: 
10 years. 
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Milling Workers 
Average 99c an Hour 
According to BLS 


WASHINGTON — Grain milling 
workers, as a group, averaged 99¢ 
an hour on a straight-time basis in 
January, 1948, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has announced. Rates paid 
to individual plant workers ranged 
from under 45¢ to more than $2 an 
10ur. 

Of the more than 28,000 plant 
workers employed in this widely di- 
spersed industry, nearly a tenth were 
naid less than 65¢ and a sixth of the 
‘otal force earned less than 75¢ an 
10ur. Men averaged $1 an hour, 12¢ 
in hour more than the average rate 
oaid to the comparatively small num- 
yer of women employed in the in- 
lustry. 

Average wage rates in the Middle 
Nest, the region with the largest 
‘oncentration of workers, equalled 

he national average. Higher aver- 
iges were recorded in four regions: 
yreat Lakes, $1.06; Mountain, $1.10; 
Viddle Atlantic, $1.22, and Pacific, 
31.35. Workers in the Southwest, 
sorder States, and Southeast region 
iveraged 88, 83 and 71¢, respectively. 

A similar ranking of regional aver- 
ges was indicated for individual 
obs, such as second millers and 
weepers. Average hourly rates of 
ay for.men second millers ranged 
rom 91¢ in the Southeast region 
o $1.52 in the Pacific region; men 
sweepers averaged 70¢ an hour in 
he southeastern mills and $1.25 in 
he Pacific region. 

Three major production areas, 
<ansas City, Buffalo and Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul, together account for ap- 
proximately one sixth of total em- 
ployment in the industry. Average 
wage rates in each of these areas 
exceeded the national average by 
12% or more. Plant workers, as a 
group, averaged $1.31 an hour in 
Buffalo, $1.20 in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and $1.11 in Kansas City. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXTILE BAG ASSOCIATION 
REELECTS F. H. LUDINGTON 


CHICAGO—F. H. Ludington, Chase 
Bag Co., New York, was reelected 
president of the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Assn. at its regular quar- 
terly meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, May 17-18. 

H. V. Jones, Bemis-Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, was named vice preesident, 
Hi. R. Gill, Chicago, executive vice 
president and treasurer, and D. S. 
Frey, secretary. 

The meeting drew a large attend- 
ance of members. One of the principal 
topics of discussion was methods of 
eifective merchandising to help bak- 
ers dispose of their once-used cotton 
flour bags. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO DIVIDENDS VOTED 
BY DIRECTORS OF AMF 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of American Machine & Foundry 
Co. has declared a dividend of 20¢ 
per share on the common stock, pay- 
able June 10 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on May 28, and a dividend of 
97%¢ a share on the 3.90% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, payable July 15 
to stockholders of record on June 30. 

The company reported consolidated 
net income of $502,877 for the three 
month period ending March 31, 1948, 
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excluding its equity in the undis- 
tributed net income of affiliate, Inter- 
national Cigar Machinery Co. After 
providing for preferred stock dividend 
requirements, the balance of net in- 
come available was $424,877, equal to- 
42¢ per outstanding share of common 
stock. Including its equity of $77,431 
in the undistributed income of its 
affiliate, International Cigar Ma- 
chinery Co., the net income avail- 
able was $502,308, equal to 50¢ per 
outstanding share of common stock. 
These net income figures per out- 
standing share of common stock for 
the same period in 1946 were 26¢ and 
30¢ respectively. 


USDA REPORTS ON STATUS 
OF 1948 SUGAR QUOTAS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its fourth 
monthly report on the status of the 
1948 sugar quotas for the various 
sugar-producing areas supplying the 
United States market, has reported 
that the quantity of sugar charged 
against the quotas for all offshore 
areas, including the full-duty coun- 
tries, during January-April, amounted 
to 1,453,463 short tons, raw value, as 
compared with 1,753,059 tons entered 
through April 30 of last year. 


73 


The report includes sugar from all 
areas recorded as entered or certified 
before May 1, 1948 for entry. The 
figures are subject to change after 
final outturn weight and polarization 
data for all entries are available. 

There were 113,382 short tons of 
sugar, raw value, charged against 
the quota for the mainland cane area, 
and 200,081 short tons, raw value, 
against the quota for the continental 
sugar beet area, during January- 
March, 1948, as compared with 77,504 
tons and 319,683 tons, respectively, 
marketed during the same period of 
1947. Data for April are not yet 
available. 
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5 out\of S buy Riedel 


Riegel Papers 








All five of the 

largest cereal companies 
buy Riegel Papers 
regularly 


In one field after another, you will find that most of the sales leaders 


are regular Riegel customers. They buy from us simply because 


they know we can make packaging and industrial papers that com- 


bine technical excellence with economy and production efficiency. 


Their confidence in Riegel is an'important reason why your com- 
pany—whether large or small—should see if we can also help you. 
Riegel Paper Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting and indus- 
trial papers. If we don’t have what you want, we can probably make it. 














Earl E. Dusenbery 


Julius A. Zimmerman 


Harry W. Larsen 





James R. Affleck 


HEAD FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS — Pictured above are the officers and the 
chairman of the board of the National Association of Flour Distributors, 
elected at the organization’s 29th annual convention held in St. Louis May 
17-18. Earl E. Dusenbery, head of the Earl E. Dusenbery Co., Des Moines, 
was elected president, succeeding J. A. MacNair, H. J. Greenbank & Co., 
New York. Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, be- 
came first vice president, and Julius A. Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., St. 
Louis, was named second vice president. James R. Affieck, William Penn Flour 
Mills Co., Philadelphia, was elected chairman of the board of directors, and 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., of The Northwestern Miller, New York, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Dusenbery served as first vice president the previous 
year, and Mr. Larsen was second vice president. 





Nebraska Chemists 
Award Schafer Trophy 
to Dr. R. M. Sandstedt 


OMAHA — Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, 
professor of agricultural biochemis- 
try, University of Nebraska, and 
president of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, was awarded the 
Schafer Trophy for 1948 by the Ne- 
braska Section of AACC. The award 
was announced at the group’s meet- 
ing May 8. 

Dr. Sandstedt gained permanent 
possession of the trophy for having 
won it three times since its establish- 
ment by E. F. Schafer, vice president 
and treasurer of the Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha. 

The award to Dr. Sandstedt was 
made on the basis of his “outstand- 
ing contributions” to the knowledge 





of cereal chemistry through his re- 
searches on wheat starches. 

Dr. Sandstedt, one of the charter 
members of the Nebraska Section, 
was unable to attend the meeting 
in Omaha. He was busy with prepa- 
rations for the AACC national con- 
vention to be held May 22-28 at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. His assistant, B. F. 
Hites, a faculty member of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, received the 
trophy for Dr. Sandstedt who re- 
mained at Lincoln. 

Howard Becker, 1947 president of 
the Nebraska Section, presented the 
trophy and praised the services of 
Dr. Sandstedt. He said the Nebraska 
Section was “most proud to have Dr. 
Sandstedt among its membership.” 

Otto R. Bulena, Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Omaha, was elected chairman of the 
state group succeeding Mr. Becker, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills. 

Mr. Hites was elected vice chair- 
man; Edgar Meyers, Nebraska Con- 
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solidated Mills, Grand Island, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The program included an address 
on “Cuban Bread Baking” by Mr. 
Bulena and a showing of the film, 
“America’s Biggest Business,” through 
the courtesy of the Fleischmann Co. 
Arthur Young, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
won first prize in the annual check- 
sample contest. Howard Burris, 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, and H. H. John- 
son, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln, tied for second place in the 
contest. They received top scores in 
check-sample determinations for the 
year. The members voted to hold a 
picnic in July at Linoma Beach, mid- 
way between Omaha and Lincoln. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The bran market is still 
showing some weakness, being dawn about 
$3 ton from a week ago, as feeders utilize 
green fecds as much as possible. Heavier 
feeds, however, a-e holding strong, due to 
good call of middlings in pig and sow 
feeding and a fairly good run of poultry 
feed trade. Quotations: bran $65.50, stand- 
ard midds. $78, flour midds. $81, red dog 
$82 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand light; trend lower; sup- 
ply small; pure bran $67.50, standard bran 
$66.50, flour midds. $81, mixed feeds $77, 
red dog $82. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed is slow 
at Kansas City this week, but offers are 
limited enough to keep prices fairly steady. 
Tone is slightly easier. Most trades are in 
small lots for nearby shipment. Quotations 
June 1: bran $63@63.50, shorts $77@77.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1.50@3 
lower than the previous week. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $65.50@66.50, mill run 
$73@74, shorts $80.50@81.50. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Omaha: A sharp increase in the demand 
for millfeed was reported here, and this 
immediately created a short supply. Prices: 
bran $63.50, shorts $78.50. 

Denver: Demand and supply in the mill- 
feed market are running about neck and 
neck at the present time. Because mills 
are not running on a full time basis, sup- 
plies are just an edge tight. Quotations: 
bran $68, shorts $81. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is good for 
shorts but light for bran. Supplies are ade- 
quate for immediate needs. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $65,;. shorts $79. 
Prices are about steady to $Tf ton lower, 
compared with previous week. oa 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was active 
and easily equal to supplies. Most interest 
was in spot deliveries, and mills were not 
interested in booking for deferred _ ship- 
ment. Prices were off $1.50@2.50, with 
bran suffering the greater decline. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $63.50@64, 
mill run $70.75@71.25, gray shorts $78@ 
78.50. 


Salina: Demand is fair with bran down 
about $1 ton and shorts 50¢ ton lower. 
Supply is about equal to trade needs. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $64.50@ 
65, gray shorts $78.50@79. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $71@72, gray shorts $85@87, delivered 
TCP. About unchanged on bran but $2@3 
ton lower on shorts, compared to a week 
previous. Demand fair on bran and good for 
shorts. 


Chicago: Demand is fair; supplies are 
light. Bran $68@69, standard midds. $81@ 
82, flour midds. $84, red dog $86@86.50. 

St. Louis: Demand is fair and offerings 
are ample. Prices for bran $68.50@69, gray 
shorts $82@82.50, being 50¢ higher for 
bran and $1 higher for gray shorts. Very 
little interest shown by the trade. 


Buffalo: Miillfeed prices are firm at Buf- 
falo but the easier western prices will 
quite drastically influence discount level 
for June and July. The demand is good 
and the supply is adequate. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, sacked: bran $76.50@77.50, stand- 
ard midds. $83@83.50, flour midds. $86, red 
dog $86. 

Boston: Millifeeds are irregularly higher 
in the Boston market. Spring bran has con- 
tinued the current decline, losing $1. Mid- 
dlings are quiet and unchanged. Mixed 
feeds have advanced $1.50 while red dog 
has experienced the largest increase, ad- 
vancing $3. 

The current situation is considered ex- 
tremely precarious by several leaders in 
the local trade. The demand from the poul- 
try raisers is constantly dropping. The ef- 
fect of the decline in poultry flocks is 
becoming more apparent each week and 
most hatching surveys indicate that flocks 
will be replaced to the extent of recent 
holdings. New England has experienced 
a very rainy month of May which has re- 
sulted in predictions of pasturage condi- 
tions far above normal, which will of 
course be reflected in a reduced demand 
for dairy rations. 

Quotations: spring bran $79, middlings 
$90, mixed feed $88.50, red dog $92. 

Philadelphia: Consumers of millfeed are 
holding back on purchases except where 
ingredients are needed immediately and 
then only if the shipment is already on 
wheels. The shying away from deferred 
delivery buying reflects the belief that the 
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increased offal supply once flour mills: be- 
gin grinding new crop wheat will cause 
a downward revision in prices. Spot de- 
mand for standard middlings has widened 
the spread between it and bran. Bran $79 
@80, off $2; standard middlings $86@87, 
up $2; red dog $89@90, up $1. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales showed great 
expansion in this territory the entire past 
week. Demand was over wider territory 
and larger amounts were sold. Another 
factor noted is the narrowing of quotations 
between eastern and western points of orig- 
in. Prices are lower. Buying of only im- 
mediate needs continues. Prices, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: bran $76.50@78.70, standard midds. 
$86.70@88.20, flour midds. $89.70@90.20, red 
dog $91.20@92.20. 

New Orleans: With millfeed prices some- 
what irregular, but tending to steadiness, 
buyers appeared satisfied to limit purchases 
for shipment during the week. Bran offer- 
ings were more plentiful; with some sales 
at a price discount; gray shorts were ex- 
tremely light for May delivery. Export in- 
quiries were small and no sales were report- 
ed. Bran $72.50@73.25, shorts $87.25@88.50. 

Atlanta: Demand very light; trend un- 
steady; supply limited; wheat bran $76.50 
@77, gray shorts $90@92; buyers were said 
to be making offers around $2@3 under 
quotations but mills would not accept. 

Seattle: The market was draggy, with 
few sales and buyers sitting on the side- 
lines expecting lower prices as a result 
of the declining grain market. Sellers were 
not inclined to push the market very hard 
because their grind is so restricted, but 
prices nevertheless were inclined to be 
easy. One miller dropped his list during 
the week from $78 ex-warehouse in l.c.l. 
lots to $75, and for June the trade was 
being actively solicited at $72 Seattle-Ta 
coma, with few feed millers taking hold. 
They are maintaining a sideline attitude. 
Market dull at $72. 

Portland: June $70, middlings $75 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station 
ary during the past week, with demand and 
supply about equal, mills report. Closing of 
plants for the Memorial Day holiday cut 
supplies, but considerable pasturage is be- 
ing used by stockmen, decreasing demand. 
Some wheat is being fed in place of bran 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $75, mid- 
dlings $79; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $81, middlings $85; to California: $81.50, 
middlings $85.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Heavy demand for 
millfeeds. Lowered production has resulted 
in Upward revision of prices. Quotations: 
bran.$56.25, shorts $57.25, middlings $60.25. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds is keen and far exceeds available 
supplies. Due to the limited output of west 
ern mills, all stocks are absorbed immedi- 
ately. Most of the stocks from western 
mills are being shipped to eastern Canada, 
while some supplies from Alberta are mov- 
ing into British Columbia. Quotations: Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, 
shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: The situation is very tight 
Western mills have reduced offerings and 
claim a sharp decrease in production of 
millfeed due to their inability to secure 
wheat. Prices have advanced another dol- 
lar to put prices up to a new high for some 
years. However, the current price of bran 
at $54.80@55.80 is still much below the 
inflation price of $80 a ton which prevailed 
just after World War I. Domestic demand 
is not good and is a reflection of the 
current high prices. Cash car quotations 
bran $54.80@55.80, shorts $55.80@56.80, mid 
dlings $59.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Markets on these prod 
ucts very dull. Quotations: rolled oats i: 
80-lb. cottons $4.95; oatmeal in 98-lb. jute 
$6, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats an 
oatmeal is seasonal, with scattered ship 
ments going to various overseas destinations 
Supplies are moderate. Quotations: rolle 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the three prairi 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot 
ed at $7.10 June 1; 24-oz. packages $3.3 
case; 49-oz. packages $3.60. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





New York: Scattered rye flour sales were 
reported. Pure white patents $6.20@6.40. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye is ‘spotty and 
buyers are interested only near require 
ments. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$6.80, medium $6.55, dark $4.80. 

Chicago: Lower prices have not stimulated 
interest, and current business in rye flour 
continues light. White patent rye $5.88@G 
6.33, medium $5.63@5.93, dark $4.73@5.20 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend slightly 
up; supply ample; rye, white $6.85, dark 
$4.85. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 5@15¢ bag 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow 
Pure white $6.50, medium $6.25, dark $4.50 
rye meal $5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour buying for fill-ins 
continued. Only shipments assured early 
delivery are being bought. Rye flour prices 
are down, and this fact is pleasing to pros- 
pective buyers, who believe still lower 
prices will develop. Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
white rye flour, fancy $6@6.31, medium $5.90 
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@6.06, dark $5.51@5.55, blended $6.31, rye 
meal $5.25@5.46. 2 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.04, white pat- 
ent $8.35. . 

Philadelphia: The recent downward tend- 
ency in rye has expanded inquiry for the 
dark flour, but actual purchases are still 
on a relatively minor scale. It appears as 
if the trade is not going to deviate from 
its practice of operating with stocks suf- 
ficient for immediate needs and the pros- 
pect of lower sales of rye products during 
the approaching warm weather is fresh in 
its mind. Quotations: white $6.30@6.35. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for May 22 and 29: 





BRAN— May 22 May 29 
re ws | a eee Ree 
SGP cstescene 61.00@ 61.25 51.50@ 52.00 
DUE ase bec -. 651.75@ 62.25 ....@ 58.50 
August 50.00@ 560.35 ....@*48.80 
September -. 49.40@ 49.55 ~....@*48.25 
October ...... 49.40@ 49.50 ....@*48.00 
November : -20+@ «2... 48.50@ 51.00 

SHORTS— 

MOF csccceecshe $....@80.00 $....@ .... 
JUNO cc mcie¥e 71.75@ 72.—0 72.25@ 73.50 
“COA 62.00@ 63.00 61.25@ 62.75 
AME 5.5. 0% 0 ass 59.25@ 60.50 56.75@ 59.00 
September .... 49.40@ 49.25 oes @*48.25 
October ...... 57.50@ 58.75 ....@t56.09 
November .... oee-@ .... 54.00@ 57.00 
Sales (tons) .. 600 1,220 


tSales. *Bid. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

May May May May 

8 15 22 29 

Four mills ... 24,248 22,588 21,724 *17,526 
*Three mills. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Canadian Farming 
Industry Income Up 
Despite Lower Yield 


TORONTO — The Canadian gov- 
ernment at Ottawa has released the 
figures showing net income of the 
Canadian farming industry during 
1947. The year was marked by lower 
crops of wheat and other major items 
of production. The actual income 
from farming sources was $1,259,- 
771,000. This was the highest figure 
since 1938 when production was at 
top level. Costs of production were 
sufficiently higher to reduce the net 
income below 1938 the peak year. 
Cost of cattle feed was one of the 
factors reducing net earnings to the 
extent shown. 

The controlling influence of fixed 
wartime prices, which are mostly 
still in effect, was undoubtedly the 
cause of Canada’s failure to reach 
a new agricultural peak in 1947, of- 
ficials felt. Statisticians who special- 
ize in recording day by day income 
from wheat and other grains are 
convinced that cash earnings from 
grain in 1947 would have been vast- 
ly higher in that period had prices 
been allowed to fluctuate. Estimates 
as to actual total earnings had the 
market been open and prices uncon- 
trolled place the difference at hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Wheth- 
er actual results would have borne 
out the statistical figures or not is 
a matter of opinion. 

It is also a matter of opinion as to 
whether or not the farming industry 
will recover some of its earlier losses 
on wheat in the period still under 
control. The chances seem poor to 
observers here. Neither Britain nor 
any other country is likely to pay 
more in the two years that remain 
than an open market would warrant, 
they say. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONTREAL TONNAGE UP 
AS 80 FREIGHTERS DOCK 


MONTREAL — Since navigation 
Opened less than a month ago 80 
Ocean freighters have docked here, 
against 82 for the same time in 1947, 
but tonnage is reported considerably 
higher. Grain and bacon earmarked 
for England have made up the food 
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shipments so far, and as long as Can- 
ada’s financial allotment under ECA 
lasts eastbound cargoes of foodstuffs 
will be moving out regularly, re- 
ports indicate. 

Shipping officials said flood condi- 
tions in western Canada may have a 
later bearing on shipments of wheat 
and other grains moving out of Mont- 
real, as western farmers have been 
unable to get their supplies to coun- 
try elevators because of high water. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

INTERSTATE PAYS $1.20 

CHICAGO — At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. May 26 the regular quar- 











terly dividend of $1.20 was declared 
on the $4.80 preferred stock, payable 
July 1, 1948, to holders of record 
June 16, 1948. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


C. H. GOULDEN NAMED 
DOMINION CEREALIST 


WINNIPEG—Dr. C. H. Goulden, 
officer in charge of the Dominion 
Laboratory of Cereal Breeding at 
Winnipeg for more than 23 years, has 
been appointed Dominion cerealist. 
He succeeds Dr. L. H. Newman, who 
retired a short time ago. Dr. Goulden 
will leave Winnipeg shortly to take 
over his new duties in Ottawa. 


75 


Dr. Goulden graduated from the 
University of Saskatchewan with a 
bachelor of science degree in agricul- 
ture in 1921, and a master of science 
in agriculture in 1923. He attended 
the University of Minnesota and re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in plant breeding in 1925. 

At the Dominion Laboratory of Ce- 
real Breeding Dr. Goulden directed 
research in plant breeding and genet- 
ics, resulting in the development of 
four different varieties of rust re- 
sistant wheat and oats. For the past 
10 years he has been honorary lec- 
turer in statistics at the University 
of Manitoba. 








color and adds a distinctive flavor. 
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like the way the dough handles through 


the machines. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Ill. 





Goin the Parade to Bett Baking | 


More bakers are using WYTASE today than at any time in our history—and 


that means more bakers have found out that WYTASE improves the crumb 


DOUGH WHITENER 





WYTASE is the registered trode mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Compony to designate its 
natural enzyme preporotion for whitening the dough. 
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Presentation to C. F. G. Raikes 


LONDON—The former European manager of The Northwestern Miller, 
C. F. G. Raikes, visited the London office May 20 and occupied his old position 
for an hour while he received an illuminated address from the members of the 
British imported flour trade. The presentation was made by William T. Odam, 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., president of the London Flour Trade Assn., who 
was accompanied by the association’s secretary, Stanley W. Holloway, Coven- 


try, Sheppard & Co., London. 


Mr. Odam referred to the help given by Mr. Raikes to the trade over a 
period of 32 years and said that the presentation was representative of the 
whole of the importers of Great Britain. Support had been received from 
many places in the country, including Glasgow, Liverpool and Bristol. This, 
said Mr. Odam, was indicative of the high regard and affection in which Mr. 


Raikes was held by the trade. 


Mr. Raikes, in thanking the traders for their kindness, which he appre- 
ciated deeply, said that he had enjoyed his tenure of office in London and 
had been happy to be associated with a trade in which he had made many 
friends. In company with Mr. Odam he recalled events of the past 40 years 
and made appreciative references to many members of the flour trade with 


whom he had come in contact. 


Prior to the presentation Mr. Raikes was able to meet J. P. Meurs of 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam, who was visiting London on business. 
He also received many telephone calls from old friends and regretted that 
he was unable to meet more of them personally due to the shortness of his 


stay in London. 


Mr. Raikes, who was accompanied by his grandson, C. F. G. Raikes, Jr., 
will return to the United States in the Britannic on Sept 10. 





British Mills Oppose Lucas 
Commodity Commissions Plan 


LONDON—The National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Miillers has 
issued a memorandum opposing the 
recommendations in the government 
inspired Lucas marketing report ad- 
vocating the setting up of commodity 
commissions in place of the system of 
free marketing. The association, 
along with the farmers and other 
trade organizations, has rejected the 
recommendations of the committee 
and considers that the prewar sys- 
tem of free marketing is the only 
one which will give maximum benefit 
to the consumers. 

In explaining the background of 
the situation, the memorandum 
makes reference to the intense com- 
petition experienced by the British 
millers from imported flour and a 
claim is made that the conditions 
operating before the war were gross- 
ly unfair. Figures quoted reveal that 
during the period 1927-39, despite 
keen competition, the British flour 
millers ‘gradually reduced the im- 
ports of flour to something under 
400,000 tons a year, less than 10% 
of the total flour used in the U.K. It 
was during this period that the mill- 
ers formulated their rationalization 
scheme in order.to cut down excess 
production estimated to be in the 
region of 10 million sacks a year. 

The flour milling industry, con- 
tinues the memorandum, fulfils a ma- 
jor function in the economic life of 
the nation. It is a highly mechan- 
ized and highly organized industry, 
the value of the output being in the 
neighborhood of $538 million a year, 
representing 4% million tons of flour 





and 1% million tons of by-products 
for animal feed. The structure of the 
industry ranges from large capacity 
plants concentrated at the ports, with 
smaller units both at the ports and 
at inland centers, as well as srhall 
capacity country mills where the pro- 
duction of flour is often combined 
with the business of manufacturing 
and selling general animal feed. 

Up to 1939 wheat was purchased 
from 30 different exporting countries 
and the memorandum points out that 
as a result of operating in a free mar- 
ket, in which the machinery of “fu- 
tures” played a part, wheat could be 
purchased on numerous occasions in 
the U.K. at less than the price pre- 
vailing in the exporting countries, 
plus the current cost of freight, .in- 
surance and exchange. It is claimed 
that as a result of this the price 
of bread in Britain was less than that 
in the U.S., Canada, South Africa, 
Australia and Argentina. 

The production of flour in British 
mills increased from 3,899,000 tons 
in 1935, to 4,416,000 tons in 1946. 
The highest recorded figure during 
the past 12 years was 4,600,000 tons 


‘in 1941. Imported flour mixed with 


the home milled product is not in- 
cluded in these figures. 

A small flour export trade was 
carried on before the war, the prin- 
cipal markets taking British flour 
being Scandinavia and those colonies 
and foreign territories in which the 
European consumers of flour were 
too small numerically to warrant the 
establishment of milling plants. In 
1935 this trade amounted to 129,- 


700 tons, but had been reduced to 80,- 
800 tons by 1939. This export trade, 
states the memorandum, was made 
possible by the ability of the British 
millers to choose their wheats eco- 
nomically in the world’s markets, 
and given a return of such conditions 
it is considered that prewar exports 
could not only be rapidly resumed, 
but substantially increased. 

The flour milling industry affirms 
that a free market in imported wheat 
is highly desirable in the true eco- 
nomic interests of the nation. Prior 
to 1939, under such conditions, the 
nation was supplied with the best 
bread at a reasonable price, the con- 
sumer was protected, and the flour 
milling industry, according to the 
statements made in the memorandum 
operated in a highly economic and 
efficient manner to the benefit of all 
consumers of its products. A claim 
is made that no further arguments 
have been put forward by the Lucas 
committee to justify any change in 
these carefully considered views. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BOARD URGES 
GRAIN DELIVERIES 
WINNIPEG—In latest instructions 
to the trade, the Canadian Wheat 
Board is appealing to producers 
throughout the prairie provinces for 
immediate delivery of as much as pos- 
sible of their remaining supplies of 
wheat, when seeding is completed, or 
at the latest, during the month of 
June. Wheat delivered in June can 
be moved overseas before the end of 
the crop year and before the harvest- 
ing of the 1948 crops in Europe. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITAIN GETS MOST 
OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian cus- 
toms returns indicate that during the 
nine months ended April, 1948, Can- 
ada exported 99,343,070 bu. wheat. 
Of this amount 89,446,851 bu. went 
to British Empire countries and the 
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remainder gave Egypt 1,744,586 bu., 
Belgium 3,543,659 bu., Netherlands 
3,189,091 bu. and Switzerland 648,576 
bu. During the same period 10,488,- 
516 bbl. flour were shipped abroad 
and of this 8,548,917 bbl. went to 
British Empire countries. The remain- 
der was made up of small lots which 
went to some 46 countries. Italy, with 
401,155 bbl., was the largest taker 
with Norway next with 228,448 bbl. 
and then Denmark with 149,347 bbl. 
Philippine Islands 133,438 bbl. and 
Brazil 133,227 bbl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Britain Concerned 
Over Completion 
of Russian Deal 


LONDON — British traders are 
showing some anxiety concerning the 
attitude of Russia in placing orders 
for equipment under the terms of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement, whereby 
Britain was to receive 750,000 tons 
of coarse grains. On the Russian side 
the terms of the agreement provided 
that if orders for half the agreed 
purchases were not placed in Britain 
by the end of May the Soviet would 
have the right to refuse delivery of 
the last 200,000 tons of grain. Failure 
of this supply would have an adverse 
effect on feed rations in Britain, since 
the authorities appear to have placed 
some reliance on the Russian grain 
in order to maintain the rations at 
the present scale. 

A Russian trade delegation is at 
present working in Britain, but so far 
no orders have been placed for equip- 
ment. Official sources in Britain in- 
dicate that tenders have already been 
submitted for 75% of the goods re- 
quired and the delay in finalizing the 
orders is due to the Russian method 
of submitting all specifications and 
prices to Moscow for checking. 

An announcement concerning the 
resumption of talks with Russia for 
further supplies of coarse grains, with 
a possibility of bread grains being 
included as well, is expected shortly. 
These talks were originally scheduled 
to start early in May. 

It is understood that the British 
officials conducting the talks will bear 
in mind the fact that any suggestion 
of equipment provided under the 
European Recovery Plan getting into 
Russian hands will arouse consider- 
able hostility in the U.S. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Home grown wheat is 
now extremely short in Britain, and 
some port millers state that they are 
grinding nothing but imported wheat. 
Six vessels are reported to be on the 
way from Montreal and shipments 
from Australia have also been heavy. 
Traders say that imports of Canadian 
flour have been unusually high during 
the current month. A group of bak- 
ers, visiting the factory of British 
Fermentation Products, Ipswich, Eng- 
land, were told that flour today was 
vastly different from that of a few 
months ago. H. J. Roberts of British 
Arkady Ltd. recently told students 
at Bristol, England, that he had a 
preference for delayed salt doughs 
with present day flour, saying that 
full flavor was retained, the crumb 


By George E. Swarbreck 





was better and the loaf had a much 
whiter appearance. 


xk 

Steel Bros. & Co. Ltd., importers 
and exporters of London, who have 
been under contract to the Palestine 
government for many. years, are con- 
tinuing to supply food and organize 
distribution during the present in- 
ternal unrest, at the request of the 
Jewish authorities. Flour is one of 
the commodities concerned in the $8 
million order recently placed with 
British traders. 


x*kk 
The Monopolies Bill, now before 
the House of Commons, has been crit- 
icized because of an alleged lack of 
strength. The import trade which was 
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not included in the first draft has now 
been specifically covered as a result 
of pressure by the cooperative soci- 
eties. Monopoly practices in the ex- 
port trade are also to be included in 
view of alleged British participation 
in international price and market 
agreements. In spite of this, govern- 
ment sponsored proposals for the es- 
tablishment of international cartels 
among western European countries 
are proceeding, a fact which gives rise 
to some criticism in British trade 


circles. 
, ee 


Reports from Czechoslovakia indi- 
cate that the state is being com- 
munized faster than any other satel- 
ite because it is the western bastion 
of the eastern bloc and a great in- 
dustrial land. Flour and bread are 
already reported to be scarce and 
iving standards are being deliberate- 
y sacrificed in order to turn Czecho- 
slovakia into a Russian arsenal. 


x** 


Following the recent announce- 
nent that German business men were 
o be given facilities for travel in 
he U.S., Canada and Britain, the 
Jomt Export-Import Agency in Ger- 
many has announced the abolition of 
he quota system for the entry of 
foreign business men into the Anglo- 
imerican zones. Under the new ar- 
rangements any person who has a 
trade interest in the bizonal area may 
be admitted for repeated journeys 
over a period of 30 days. In a further 
effort to encourage the visits of busi- 
ness men, JEIA is adding new hotels 
for the exclusive use of foreign 


visitors. 
xk kk 


An announcement from Sofia, Bul- 
garia, states that bread rations were 
increased May 1. Workers now re- 
ceive 1.54 lb. a day instead of 1.32 
lb. operative before. Other persons 
receive 1.16 lb., an increase of 1.7 lb. 


x *k * 

More than 3,000 Dublin bakery 
trade workers are on strike. Bakers 
are demanding a 50% increase in 
wages and other workers want $2.20 
a week extra. 


x * * 


A labor peer, Lord Shepherd, for- 
mer party official, who some people 
feel was given his title to allow him 
to propound socialistic policy in the 
House of Lords, has been criticizing 
the wheat trade. He stated that the 
world’s carryover of wheat in pre- 
war years was never less than 15 mil- 
lion metric tons, and he considered 
that those stocks did not consist of 
what had been left over after human 
needs had been met, but that they 
existed because of the failure of 
buyers and sellers to do a deal. He 
criticized the wide disparity between 
the highest and lowest prices during 
the period between the wars, during 
which time, he alleged, over 7,000 
farmers in Britain went bankrupt. He 
quoted prices of wheat in five leading 
markets in the 1935-36 period ranging 
from 60¢ bu. in Liverpool, England 
to 140¢ in Berlin, Germany. Lord 
Shepherd expressed his approval of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
and stated that government support 
had been given to the plan. 


x*x*wr 


From time to time, Norwegian 
millers have complained that the 
margin between wheat and flour 
prices was so small that millers were 
compelled to take advantage of every 
possible economy in the manufactur- 
ing process. The grist now includes 
15% rye and the extraction rate is 
85%. Imported flour is delivered di- 





rect to the bakers who may make 
white bread if they wish as a result 
of which the trend from rye bread 
to wheaten bread is growing in Scan- 
dinavia. Milling, Liverpool publica- 
tion, remarks that the standard of 
technical knowledge among’ those 
holding executive positions in Scan- 
dinavian mills is said to be high. 

J. Arthur Rank, British flour miller 
and film magnate, has stated, accord- 
ing to a report in Reader’s Digest, 
that his father, the late Joseph Rank, 
taught him that putting all his eggs 
in one basket was nonsense. Father 
said, “Get a lot of baskets and put a 
hen who knows her business on each 
of them—then you can’t help getting 
lots of eggs!” 


x *k * 


The Netherlands Economic Inform- 
ation Service states that a new flour 
mill is to be built for the Union of 
Dutch Cooperative Societies. A claim 
that it will be the most modern in 
Europe has been made. 


xk 


Prospects of a good harvest are 
prompting Britons to think not only 
of the abolition of rationing but of 
a return to whiter bread. The pres- 
ent extraction rate is 85%, and the 
trade considers that a reduction to 
80% would improve quality as well 
as provide increased supplies of much 
needed feed for livestock. 


2 @ 


Imports of wheat into the U.K. in 
1938 amounted to 5,020,000 tons and 
4,195,000 tons in 1947. Flour showed 
a big increase from 383,000 tons in 
1938 to 894,000 tons last year. Corn 
imports showed a reduction from 2,- 
751,000 tons to 481,000 tons. 


- f°: 2? 

A Scot baker is to start up busi- 
ness in Hollywood, Cal. Andrew Ca- 
van of Dundee, Scotland, visited Hol- 
lywood while serving as a petty of- 
ficer in the Royal Navy in the Pa- 
cific. While there, he was told that 
Scottish residents were anxious to 
have typical Scottish bakery prod- 
ucts and he has now decided to take 
his family to the U.S. His shop will 
sell shortbread, Dundee cake, sausage 
rolls; steak pies and bannocks. 


xk kk 

Spillers, Ltd., London flour mill, 
has announced a final dividend on 
ordinary stock of 124%% making a 
total of 15% for the year ended Jan. 
31, 1948. Deferred ordinary stock- 
holders also receive 15% with a cash 
bonus of 24%% for both classes. Due 
to the difficulties attendant upon gov- 
ernment control, accounts to Jan. 31, 
1948, cannot be prepared at present, 
but accounts to Jan. 31, 1947, are to 
be submitted to the annual meeting 
in May. The accounts for the parent 
company are expected to show a 
trading surplus of $3,580,000, while 
the consolidated accounts for all com- 
panies will show a trading surplus 
of $5,420,000. 


xk * 


Sir Herbert Broadly, Britain’s rep- 
resentative at the recent internation- 
al wheat conference in Washington 
has been released from his duties as 
a deputy secretary in the British Min- 
istry of Food to become Deputy Di- 
rector General of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
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CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —TORONTO, CANADA 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 














SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
; Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











PRA 


Iixpor fer 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 





PORONTO. CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 












Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canade 
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U.S. Wheat Prices Not Likely 
to Fall Much Below Loan Level 


WASHINGTON—On the basis of 
the present outlook, domestic wheat 
prices are not likely to fall much 
below the loan level following harvest 
and are expected to average above 
that level for the marketing year as 
a whole, the U.S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics says in surveying 
the wheat situation. Prices May 10 
were about 15¢ above the probable 
new loan rate. If parity next June is 
the same as on April 15, the loan on 
the new crop at 90% of parity would 
be about $2.22 for No. 2 hard winter 
at Kansas City. This takes into con- 
sideration adjustments for increased 
freight and handling charges. 

Winter wheat production is now 
forecast at 845 million bushels, only 
15 million less than on April 1. Al- 
though no official estimate of spring 
wheat production will be available 
until next month, average yields on 
the prospective acreage would bring 
the total wheat crop up to 1,117 mil- 
lion bushels. A crop of this size is 
exceeded only by the 1,365 million 
bushels produced in 1947 and the 
1,153 million bushels in 1946. The 
winter wheat crop this year, how- 
ever, is unusually late, and conse- 
quently would be unusually vulner- 
able to hot, dry weather. 


Domestic Use 775 Million 


A crop of about 1,117 million bush- 
els, and a domestic use next year of 
about 775 million bushels would pro- 
vide about 340 million either for ex- 
port in 1948-49 or for addition to 
carry-over July 1, 1949. Exports in- 
cluding those for the European Re- 
covery Program are expected to be 
at least 300 million bushels. 

Europe’s 1948 harvest of bread 
grains will be much better than 1947. 
Assuming normal weather until har- 
vest, the 1948 crop may possibly ex- 
ceed 1946 production, but will still be 
considerably below average prewar 
production. On the whole; crops are 
in good condition all over Europe. 
Winter losses were relatively light. 


Conditions have generally favored 
spring seeding. Indications are that 
grain sowings increased in the fall of 
1947 in France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark 
and Poland. Declines are reported for 
Greece, Belgium and Finland. 

While crop prospects in many im- 
porting countries show marked im- 
provement, import requirements are 
expected to continue large. Sizable 
imports are needed to allow more 
nearly adequate rations and also to 
restore stocks to reasonable working 
levels. 

Moisture connditions in the prairie 
provinces of Canada are reported as 
excellent. Some concern, however, is 
felt regarding the late spring in the 
west where seeding has been delayed. 

The 1947-48 export program for 
wheat and flour was increased to 482 
million bushels on April 26. Together 
with an estimated 95 million bushels 
for other grains, this makes a total 
grain export program of 577 million 


bushels, or about 5 million bushels 
above last year’s record grain export 
total. 


85 Million Fed January-March 


Total wheat stocks April 1 were 
478 million bushels. It is estimated 
that in January-March, 120 million 
bushels of wheat were used for food, 
1 million for seed and 113 million 
for export, leaving a residual of about 
85 million as the quantity fed to 
livestock and poultry. This compares 
with an average of about 75 million 
bushels fed in the same quarter in 
the past 10 years. 

Of the 478 million bushels on hand 
April 1, about 105 million bushels 
are expected to be used for food be- 
fore July 1, over 20 million for seed 
and about 115 million for export. 
Feed use is difficult to estimate, but 
may total as much as 60 million bush- 
els. On the basis of these figures, 
the carry-over July 1, 1948, would 
total about 175 million mushels. 





Contributions of Research in Wheat 
Estimated at $25 Million Annually 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Dr. H. 
H. Laude, agronomist on the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
staff, has estimated that research 
in production of better varieties of 
wheat in the nine-state Great Plains 
area has increased the wealth of the 
region an estimated $25,000,000 an- 
nually. Dr. Laude, chairman of a 
Great Plains research committee, has 
called for greater public support of 
research in agriculture. 

Increased grain yields accounted 
for by 10 wheat varieties introduced 
in the past 15 years have added 
about 25 million bushels of grain 
to the 12 million acres on which 
those varieties were planted. Dr. 
Laude said that the cost of research 
which produced those greater yields 





The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 














High Low Close Close 
May 22, May 28, 
-——1948--—— . 1948 1948 
Allis-Chalmers ............. ‘ . 42% 33% 41 41% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. , 96% 86 95 96% 
ELEN RCC SESS Kia's 64 Heh be kd% xeon tee 43% 38 wr 43% 
I ak Cae at dete bucveascuces 3 2% 3% 3% 
SE OS io 60 605 5 08.6600808.006 15% 10% 14%, 4% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 66 59% 65 65 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd........... 177 1 174 174 
KN RE ret err ter ee 24 21 23% 24% 
General Baking Co. 8% 9% 10 
GC ovis cede ntdes ceeessposeae 410% 34 40% 40% 
eee e Nba ke btadbivees tens 50% 40% sees 484% 
a ae ee OM civ careccenenke vbacnee 110 91 105 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. .............. 140 133 135% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ............... 8% 6% 85%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ........ 35% 31% 32 
pM OEY TE CETTE COLETTE eee 62 44% 615% 
De MED GQ occ cece ccsceceeccoseces 30% 26% 29 28% 
_ ee RS aE a eae Sap = 22% 16 oan 19% 
EY ME, cn cncicecesdeceaccen scams 30% 33% 341% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ................ 103% 98% 102 2 
Procter & Gamble ................ 715% 624% oT 68% 
Ce GE WI 6 oc nc c nwcwib voc ca stades 90% 79 87% 87% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 151 144 cay 148% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. .............. 98 91 97 98 
i MD PD Gy ng Shiau ude cwet ccc ccc cts 13% 8 12 13% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. ............. 91% 79 asee 90 
Standard Brands, Inc. 28% 22% 26% 28% 
lB Eee © 39 32% 37 37 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. +. 39% 34% 38 39% 
United Biscuit of America ................+5 22 19 21% 21 
Victor Chemical Works ................65565 47% 37% sdee 45 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................. 5% 2% nese 5 
I Mats Fiat a n't bn SHES s vs oo he 15 10 14% 14% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............... 94% 83 94% 94 
Bid Asked 
GRAM TW OO. coc ccc cc ccscctecccccess 11% 12% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 21 22% 


+O0ver counter. 


has averaged about $200,000 yearly, 
or about one twentieth of 1% of the 
farm value of the annual wheat crop. 

Members of the research commit- 
tee include L. P. Reitz, Lincoln. Neb.; 
J. Roy Quinby, Chillicothe, Texas; 
I. M. Atkins and P. B. Dunkle, Den- 
ton, Texas; H. F. Murphy and A. M. 
Schlehuber, Stillwater, Okla.; J. A. 
Shellenberger and R. H. Painter, 
Manhattan, Kan.; D. W. Robertson, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; T. A. Kiesselbach 
and R. M. Sandstedt, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Dayton Klingman, Laramie, Wyo.; 
W. F. Geddes and E. R. Ausemus, St. 
Paul, Minn.; A. H. Post and R. H. 
Bamberg, Bozeman, Mont.; and J. E. 
Grafius, Brookings, S.D. All mem- 
bers of the committee are staff mem- 
bers of the agricultural experiment 
stations in their respective states. 

The committee has outlined five 
types of problems it thinks should 
be attacked by a coordinated pro- 
gram. They are agronomic, physi- 
ological and commercial factors and 
diseases and insects. Specific prob- 
lems to be worked on include stem 
rust, leaf rust, bunt, loose smut, 
scab, Hessian fly, chinch bug, wheat 
straw worms, baking characteristics 
of wheat, variations in proteins and 
starch, grasshoppers, lodging, shat- 
tering and drouth resistance. 

Cost of an expanded and coordi- 
nated wheat research program for 
the Great Plains area would be about 
$1 million for the first year and 
$500,000 for each succeeding year, 
Dr. Laude estimates. He believes 
that the public would invest more 
heavily in research if it were better 
informed about the benefits of the 
accomplishments that have been 
achieved. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL FOODS REPORTS 
QUARTER EARNINGS UP 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
net sales in the first quarter in 1948 
were $120,207,500, compared with 
$96,613,863 for the first quarter of 
1947, Clarence Francis, chairman, 
reported to the company’s annual 
stockholder meeting recently. 
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Net earnings after provision for in- 
come taxes were $8,155,176, equiv- 
alent to $1.42 per share, against $6,- 
446,075 or. $1.15 per share of com- 
mon stock for the first quarter of 
1947. This is before setting up a re- 
serve of $1 million for contingencies 
made in both years but does include 
provision of $216,563 for 1948 first 
quarter dividends on preferred stock. 

Gross sales before deductions for 
outbound transportation, warehous- 
ing and discounts were $127,794,911 
in the 1948 first quarter and $101,- 
775,382 during the same 1947 quarter. 

Earnings reserved for taxes were 
$4,669,415 in the first quarter of 1948, 
and $3,756,467 for the same period 
of 1947. 
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Alabama Inaugurates 
Statewide Program 


of Corn Enrichment 


AUBURN, ALA.—The Alabama 
Agricultural Extension Service re- 
cently inaugurated a corn enrichment 
program, patterned after the pro- 
gram developed in South Carolina 
under the direction of Dr. E. J. Lease, 
nutritionist on the South Carolina 
agricultural extension staff. 

Vitamin enrichment feeders and the 
vitamin concentrates are supplied to 
Alabama corn millers at cost. In ad- 
dition, the corn millers are given in- 
struction in the installation of the 
feeders and information regarding 
the quantity of vitamin and mineral 
enrichment concentrate to add to the 
corn products. 

The enrichment program is now in 
full swing, and John P. Bell, a mem- 
ber of the extension staff surervis- 
ing the program, has visited 19 Ala- 
bama counties. There are now 190 
mills in the state equipped to enrich 
corn meal. 
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NARGUS ANNOUNCES 49TH 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


CHICAGO—Rep. Walter C. Ploeser 
(R., Mo.), chairman of the Hovse 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
will address the opening session of 
the 49th annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Groc- 
ers in Atlantic City June 20. 

Rep. Ploeser’s speech will dea! 
largely with the investigation soon 
to be launched by his committee into 
the federal anti-trust laws, with a 
view toward overhauling and bring- 
ing them up to date, especially in re 
gard to eliminating discriminatory 
practices unfavorable to small busi- 
ness. The investigation was a direct 
result of a resolution adopted at 
a meeting of the NARGUS execu- 
tive board. The convention will con- 
tinue until noon June 24. 

The convention will be devoted to 
finding ways of giving greater service 
to the customer and achieving great- 
er efficiency in retail food stores, offi- 
cials say. In addition to convention 
speakers and panel discussions, the 
largest food industry exhibit in 
NARGUS history, covering a total 
of 3% acres of floor space, will be 
staged in the main arena of the At- 
lantic City Convention Hall. 

P. D’Agostino, New York, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, will preside at the 
sessions of June 20 and 21. He will 
present his annual report at the open- 
ing session. 

Paul Simpson, Atlanta, Ga., will 
speak on “Big Oaks from Little 
Acorns Grow.” In the evening the 
annual President’s Reception will be 
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held in the ballroom ‘of the Conven- 
tion Hall. 

Meyer Pesin, counsel, New Jersey 
Food Merchants Assn., will speak on 
‘Fair Trade Laws” June 22 followed 
by the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee. Samuel Botwin, prominent re- 
tailer of Dunellen, N.J., will discuss 
“Personalized Service in a Food 
Store.” L. V. Eberhard of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., NARGUS director, will 
give a presentation and lead a discus- 
sion on “Speeding Up Check-Out.” 
Last on the morning program will 
be the nomination of officers. 

The election of officers and the se- 
lection of the 1948 convention. city 
are also to be held on the morning 
of June 23. The annual convention 
banquet will be held that evening 
in the ba'lroom of the Convention 
Fall. 

The morning’s session June 24 will 
bing the convention to a conclusion. 
hir. D’Agostino will preside. Mrs. R. 

Kiefer, secretary-manager cf 
h ARGUS, is scheduled to present her 
annual report at the concluding ses- 
sion. 
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‘wo More Countries 
Qualify for 
loreign Assistance 


WASHINGTON — Two additiona! 
European countries — Sweden and 
Luxembourg—have filed letters of in- 
tcnt and have qualified for assist- 
ance under the Foreign Assistance 
Act, Paul G. Hoffman, admin‘strator 
oi the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
is ration, has announced. 

This brings the total of countries 
which have so qualified to 13, includ- 
ing France, Italy, Austria, the Neth- 
evlands, Denmark, Norway, United 
Kingdom, Iceland, Belgium, Ireland 
and China. Countries still to file such 
tters are Greece, Portugal, Switz- 
land, Turkey and western Germany. 
At the same time, Mr. Hoffman 
announced additional authorizations 
for shipment of commodities to four 
European countries, as follows: to 
Austria, wheat, 18,000 long tons, $1,- 
976,099; to Denmark, crude soybean 
oil, 536 long tons, $328,000; peanut 
meal, 2,000 long tons, $200,000; to 
Greece, fertilizer, 2,250 short tons, 
$214,920, and to the Netherlands, lin- 
seed oil, 4,400,000 lb., $1,291,000. 

After allowances for adjustments 
and revisions in previously an- 
nounced authorizations, this action 
brings the total authorizations to 
$110,629,337. This is exclusive of 
Ocean transportation, amounting to 
$5,851,000. 
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California Section, 
AACC, Gets Charter 
at Special Meeting 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The California 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists received its char- 
ter from the parent organization at 
a special meeting here April 16. W. 
L. Haley, president-elect of the asso- 
ciation, and director of production 
and products control for the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, presented 
the charter to L. H. Luedemann, 
Albers Milling Co., Oakland, Cal. 
chairman of the newly formed sec- 
tion. 

The meeting was preceded by a 
cocktail hour and dinner held at the 
Claremont Hotel. 

Dr. J. C. Baker, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., was the guest speaker. His 
subject was “The Influence of Ingredi- 


ents Upon Doughs” and was illustra- 
ted by projection slide pictures. In his 
address, Dr. Baker traced the making 
of bread from its possible beginning 
up through the various quality tests 
now used in products control lab- 
oratories in bakeshops and flour mills. 
He pointed out that the formation of 
the individual cell in bread was due 
to finely divided air cells and not 
by the action of yeast. Dr. Baker’s 
techniques of mixing doughs in vac- 
uum and in different gases, together 
with quick-freezing, were discussed 
and were shown to be the method 
used to test this very difficult part 
of dough formation. 
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Mr. Haley, in his charter presen- 
tation remarks, traced the formation 
of the California Section from the 
time its members applied for a char- 
ter up to the present. C. F. Pinney, 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
secretary of the section, gave a brief 
history of the section. 

Several congratulatory telegrams 
were received from officers and in- 
dividuals in other AACC sections and 
were read at the meeting. 

Officers in addition to Mr. Luede- 
mann and Mr. Pinney are William 
Ziemke, Fairfax Bread Co., vice 
chairman; and Ludvig Reimers, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., treasurer. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS LAG 
BEHIND PREVIOUS YEAR 


TORONTO, ONT. — Canadian ex- 
ports of wheat and flour in terms of 
wheat amounted to approximately 
15.3 million bushels during March 
bringing the total for the first eight 
months of current crop year to 128 
million bushels, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. During 
the same period last year 140.8 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and flour were 
exported. An estimated 147.3 million 
bushels remained on April 1, 1948, 
for export or carry-over at Aug. l, 
1948, the end of current crop year. 








Definite and substantial improvements result from the use of non- 


fat dry milk solids in baked foods—improvements in food value and 


improvements in appetite appeal. The experience of increasing num- 


bers of bakers provides the proof of these double benefits. 


If you are not enjoying the advantages of nonfat dry milk solids 


in your bread, rolls and cakes—if you have not taken the important 


step toward building and maintaining a profitable bakery business, 


there is no better time than right now to gain a new experience. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 













SUNNY 
KANSAS 


SUNNY KANSAS is completely 


co-ordinated to give smooth baking 



















results. The co-ordination comes in 


the exact dovetailing of expert wheat 


selection with skillful milling and 

expert laboratory control. The pro- 

duct of this co-ordination is the kind 

of flour that puts an end to production 

troubles and gives you a loaf with the 

kind of texture and eating qualities 
that really build sales. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage. 


WICHITA aid KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 
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AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 























Cargill Questions 
Foreign Use of U.S. 
Grains for Meat 


MINNEAPOLIS — A question has 
been raised by Cargill, Inc., as to 
whether shipments of U.S. grain to 
Europe were being used to provide 
the maximum amount of food for 
hungry people or being converted in- 
to increased amounts of meat for 
many of the Europeans. 

The company’s latest bulletin made 


an analysis of the annual report of: 


the International Emergency Food 
Council recently, which showed that 
the amount of meat being consumed 
per person in many European coun- 
tries is “much higher than would be 
suggested by official reports of in- 
adequate rations for the bulk of the 
population of Europe.” 

The Cargill report said the IEFC 
figures showed that “of the four na- 
tions showing an increase in 1947 
meat consumption over prewar, two 
were in the Western Hemisphere and 
two were in Europe.” The two Euro- 
pean nations referred to were Czech- 
oslovakia, where the IEFC said 1947 
meat consumption was 109% of pre- 
war, and Denmark, where the con- 
sumption was 104% of prewar. 

“Certainly no one questions the de- 
sirability of providing food for starv- 
ing people,” the Cargill report said. 
“On the other hand, if our relief ship- 
ments of grain are to be used merely 
in raising living standards in foreign 
lands, then certainly we are opening 
up a whole new set of problems. We 
cannot do more than raise questions 
at this time.” 
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BAKERY EQUIPMENT FIRM 
STARTED IN NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS—Bakers Service, 
Inc., 28 Frenchman St., this city, 
has been organized by R. G. Tonry, 
president, and H. L. O’Bannon, vice 
president, to deal in bakery machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies. The new 
company represents the Century Ma- 
chine Co. as well as several other ac- 
counts. Mr. Tonry was manager of 
the bakers’ supply department of J. 
S. Waterman & Co. for the past 15 
years, while Mr. O’Bannon was also 
connected with this firm as a sales- 
man for the past 20 years. 

R. A. Tonry, who for many years 
has been prominently connected with 
J. S. Waterman & Co., has likewise 
announced his resignation from the 
firm. He is temporarily taking a va- 
cation at his summer home at Wave- 
land, Miss., following which he will 
return to New Orleans and establish 
a flour distributing business. 
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NINE-MONTH PROFIT 
ANNOUNCED BY A-D-M 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has announced net prof- 
its for nine months ended March 
31, after depreciation and all income 
taxes, of $7,535,712, equivalent to 
$4.60 plus per share on 1,643,748 
shares of stock outstanding. | 
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BEMIS USES CARTOON ADS 


ST. LOUIS—The first in a series 
of new advertisements of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. appeared in the May 3 
issue of Time magazine. The ads use 
a cartoon technique to show in a 
humorous way the uses to which the 
company’s products are put. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


. OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDOm 


BIA-GCLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN. 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


| 
| 
| 











MILLING | 





ENGINEERS, 





Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 
1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 


— 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


| 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D« tie Trade Soli 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


tena 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946. 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 








IN OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 





WE'RE IN OuR NEW HOME 


W. are now located in our offices at 1911 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo., and we extend a cordial welcome to you to visit us and 
inspect these new quarters, specially designed for operating efficiency. 
Completely remodeled, our new building provides us with 10,000 
square feet of space with year around air conditioning. Besides the 





general office, there are 10 private offices, two conference rooms, a 
drafting room large enough for 34 tables and a well equipped blue- 
print room. We have a fireproof vault for storage of all drawings 
and files and an employee recreation room with kitchen for pre- 
paring lunches. We believe our new facilities will enable us to serve 
you better. Remember: our new address is 1911 Baltimore Avenue, 
our new telephone number: Baltimore 3930. 


J ONES 7 Construction Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Willers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 








Deane Waldo Malott 


GMI DIRECTOR—Elected to mem- 
bership by the board of directors of 
General Mills, Inc., May 24, Deane 
Waldo Malott is chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and the author of 
books on agricultural marketing, fi- 
nance and business economics. Dr. 
Malott is also a director of Graton 
& Knight Co., a trustee of Garland 
School, and a member of the presi- 
dent’s board of the William Rockhill 
Nelson trust. 





Ambrose T. Plunkett, vice president 
of the St. Regis Sales Corp., subsid- 
iary of the St. Regis Paper Co., will 
retire July 1. Mr. Plunkett has been 
associated with the company and the 
Taggart Corp. for 33 years. The re- 
tiring executive was honored by his 
associates at a luncheon given by Roy 
K. Ferguson, St. Regis president, in 
New York recently. 

oe 

Homer Cully, New York branch 
manager, bulk sales, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, spent several days 
last week at the home offices. 

. 


An emergency appendectomy was | 


performed May 27 on Carol Conlin, 
15, daughter of A. B.-Conlin, Journal 
of Commerce representative on the 
New York Producé) Exchange. Her 
subsequent condition was reported 
good. 

a 


B. V. Hopper, sales director, bakery 
products Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, is calling on the trade in the 
central states. 

s% 


John A. Repetti, in charge of spring 
wheat and rye flour sales, New York 
office King Midas Flour Mills, left for 
Minneapolis May 25 and planned to 
go on to Minaki, Canada, for fishing 
after a visit at the home offices. 

* 

David S. Jackman, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is vaca- 
tioning at his cabin in Colorado. 

* 


At a recent meeting of the Wichita 
Board of Trade, J. O. Kocher, man- 


ager, grain department, central divi- 
sion, General Mills, Inc., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer for the 
coming year. 

® 


David Heenan, Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., Wichita, was the guest of honor 
at an informal luncheon given by 
the Wichita Board of Trade May 24. 
Mr. Heenan, who has been a member of 
the Board of Trade since it was or- 
ganized in 1911, leaves soon for Well- 
ington, Kansas, where he will be in 
charge of the Wolcott-Lincoln office. 

* 

Tom Freer, Minneapolis, in charge 
of sales education, bakers service de- 
partment, General Mills, Inc., and 
Harry Phelps, Minneapolis, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Purity Oats di- 
vision, were recent visitors at the 








Cc. O. Woodward 


RETIRES FROM GMI—C. O. Wood- 
ward, in charge of bakery accounts 
for General Mills, Inc., in western 
Ohio and northern Indiana, recently 
announced his retirement from the 
company effective Aug. 1. Mr. Wood- 
ward’s affiliation with GMI began 
with the predecessor company, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Feb. 1, 1909. He 
was branch manager at Indianapolis 
from 1932-36, and branch manager at 
Cincinnati until 1940. Mr. Woodward 
expects to spend his summers in Min- 
nesota with his son and daughter, and 
his winters in Florida. 





southwestern divisional headquarters 
of the company in Oklahoma City. 
e 

Mrs. J. C. Roberts, Springfield, Mo., 
sales representative for the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, was a recent 
visitor at the home office in Wichita. 

» 

Walter Mills, Minneapolis, vice pres- 
ident in charge of grain operations 
for General Mills, Inc., was a recent 
visitor at the southwestern division 
headquarters in Oklahoma City. 

* 

Charles ©. Reynolds, -Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., and. R. -#H.. Jordon, 
federal grain inspector, have returned 








from an inspection trip:through Okla- 
homa’s major wheat areas. 
* 

N. 8. Smith, grocery products divi- 
sion, Standard Milling Co., New York, 
left at the close of the week on a two 
weeks’ trip visiting the company’s 
various plants. 


L. W. Back, secretary, LaGrange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., called on the 
trade in the Pittsburgh territory with 
Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, during the past week. Mrs. Back 
accompanied her husband. 


After four weeks’ stay at; Mercy 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md., John E. 
Sterne, sales supervisor, grocery prod- 
ucts division Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
on his way to complete recovery from 
an operation. 

* 


Charles L. Couzens has been ap- 
pointed assistant controller of Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee. He is a member of the local 
chapter, National Association of Cost 
Accountants. 


Rogers C. B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., May 27 
was appointed to the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Louisville. 
Mr. Morton recently was appointed 
secretary of the board of overseers of 
the university. 


Visitors at the Hutchinson, Kansas, 
offices of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., were George E. McGough: and 
W. J. Taylor, Montgomery, Ala., and 








C. W. Akin 


BEMIS TRANSFER — C. W. Akin, 
until recéntly sales: nanager of the 
Bemis Paper Bag Co. plant <at~ St. 
Helens, ‘Ore., has been transferred to 
the St.- Louis general ‘sales office of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag ©Oo., where ‘he 
will assume duties connected with the 
coordination of <multiwalt_paper diag 
sales for the-.company. Mr. Akin 
joined Bemis in 1941; ‘ retaining~ the 
position. he held with -the Jaite- Go., 
‘St. Helens, wher that “firm was =pur- 
chased by Béniis;- += <- ~~ 2c 
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James N. Pate, Dyersberg, Tenn., 
sales representatives. They drove to 
Hutchinson from Memphis after at- 
tending a Millers National Federa- 
tion meeting explaining the Long 
Range Advertising Program. 

, *” 


Wheat from the Colorado line to 
Hutchinson, Kansas, looks bad, ac- 
cording to A. L. Jacobson, Glendale, 
Cal., former manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co,, Sterling. Mr. Jacobson 
last week visited in Sterling and 
Hutchinson. With Mrs. Jacobson and 
son, he is on an extended tour which 
will take them to the Pacific North- 
west. 

‘ & 


Milton P. Fuller, vice president and 
general manager, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., has returned to his 
office from a month’s vacation trip to 
Arizona. 


& 

Mrs. J. R. Henderson, ‘wife of J. R. 
Henderson, regional manager, south- 
east bulk products region, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, is ill at 
Crawford W. Long Memorial Hos- 
pital, that city, following a serious 
operation. 

a 


T. L. Brice, southeastern sales 
manager, Morten Milling Co., Atlanta, 
made recent business trips to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Augusta, Ga. 


* 
8S. Paul Travis, Atlanta feed, grain 
and flour broker, accompanied by 
Mrs. Travis and young daughter Mary 
Elizabeth, attended the annual con- 
vention of the Rice Millers Assn., in 
New Orleans, May 27-29. 
cd 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
and chairman of the American Bak- 


- ers Assn., was elected a director of 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis, 
May 28. Mr. Zinsmaster also holds 
similar positions in other companies 
and ‘industrial associations. 

& 

The newly appointed president of 
the American Bakers Assn., Arthur 
Vos, Jr.. Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver, attended sessions of the recent 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists in Cincin- 
nati. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Vos. 

e 


William H. Watts, credit manager 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., was elected vice president 
of the Louisville Credit Men’s Assn. 
at its annual meeting May 27. 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will be awarded 
an honorary degree of doctor of laws 
by Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, at 
the school’s commencement exercises 
June 6, according to an announcement 
by Samuel N. Stevens, president of 
the college. 

* 


Clark Yager, vice president, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
was a business visitor in Kansas 
City June 1. 
z + 

Tom S. Boyd, assistant sales man- 
ager, -Wainut--Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend;° Kansas, was a visitor 
“at the Kansas City Board of Trade 
June 1. 


"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VIRGINIA MILL BURNS 
LYNCHBURG, VA. — Fire gutted 





“the 60-year-old Amherst (Va.) Mill- 


ing Co. plant May 28, catising dam- 
age estimated unofficially at $125,000. 
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Dwight K. Yerxa 
to Retire From. 
Commander-Larabee 

MINNEAPOLIS — Dwight K. 
Yerxa, vice president and director of 
sales for the northwest territory of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
has tendered his resignation and will 
retire from active participation in the 
milling business effective June 30, 
according to a recent announcement 
by C. M. Hardenbergh, president of 
the company. 

F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president 


and general manager of the Buffalo 
Flour Mills Corp., has been appoint- 


Dwight K. Yerxa 


ed director of sales to succeed Mr. 
Yerxa, and Harold P. Bell, southern 
sales manager, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, has been named 
to follow Mr. Birkenmeyer as man- 
ager of the Buffalo plant. 

Roger Blessing has been appointed 
southern sales manager, Ellis D. Eng- 
lish, executive vice president of ‘the 
Larabee firm, announced. 

Mr. Yerxa joined the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
1906, as a salesman in southern Min- 
nesota. He became branch ‘manager 
in charge of sales for Wisconsin, 
and later was placed in charge of 
sales for a larger area including Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota. 
In 1910 he was appointed Pittsburgh 
manager for the company. 

In 1914, Mr. Yerxa resigned to 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ 
CRUISE CANCELLED 


PHILADELPHIA — The six-day 
Great Lakes cruise planned by the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. June 1-6 
was cancelled because of an accident 
to the ship which was scheduled to 
carry the party. The ship, which was 
to have been boarded by the bakers 
at Erie June 1, was damaged in dock- 
ing at Detroit May 29. All fares will 
be refunded to the more than 200 
persons who had signed up for the 
affair, according to Theo. Staab, sec- 
retary of the group. No other plans 
are anticipated for an event to re- 
Place the cruise, which was to have 
combined the association’s mid-year 
convention and golf tournament with 
& vacation. 








become vice president and sales 
manager of Yerxa, Andrews & Thur- 
ston, durum milling firm. After eight 
years of operation the mill was sold 
to the Commander Milling Co. and 
Mr. Yerxa returned to the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., in charge of eastern 
sales operations. He was later elected 
a vice president and director of Pills- 
bury, before his’ resignation in 1941 
to become-vice president and general 
sales manager of the Commander 
Milling Co. 

. Mr. Blessing formerly was Arkan- 
sas representative of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., with headquarters 
in Little Rock. He will move to Kan- 
sas City immediately. He has been 
with the Larabee company since 1934, 
and previously was associated with 
the ‘Corno Mills, St. Louis. He is a 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Blessing wil] be succeeded as 
Arkansas representative by Ben 
Crawford, Fort Smith, Ark., who has 
been - associated with the Larabee 
firm for the past two years in spe- 
cial sales work. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED MEN MEET 


CHICAGO—Bob Becker, outdoor 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, . at- 
tracted a large attendance at the 
May 21 dinner meeting of the Chi- 
cago Feed. Club. Nine applications for 
membership were presented and unan- 
imously approved. Willard Cunning- 
ham, Cereal By-Products Co., chair- 
man of the golf committee, reported 
plans have been completed for the 
June 22 golf party, which will be held 
at the Rolling Green Country Club, 
Arlington Heights, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


ELECTION CANDIDATES FOR 
HUTCHINSON BOARD NAMED 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—C. D. 
Jennings, president of the C. D. Jen- 
nings Grain Co., and J. Roy Miller, 
president of the Southwest Grain Co., 
have .been nominated for president 
of the Hutchinson Board’ of Trade. 
Nominees for vice president are V. S. 
Davis of the Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co, and H. T. Hansen of Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 54,856 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 54,931 tons 
in the week previous and 54,874 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,700,- 
734 tons, as compared with 2,621,461 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


DEATHS 


Charles Hoffman, 63, director of 
laboratories for Ward Baking Co.., 
died at his home in Scarsdale, N.Y., 
May 24, after a year’s iliness. Mr. 
Hoffman was born in Elmo, Kansas, 
graduated from the University of 
Kansas and received a doctorate of 
philosophy from Yale University. He 
jommed. the Ward. Baking Co. in 1914, 
setting up its laboratories then, and 
was. recognized as an outstanding 
authority on baking. practices. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
top patent 

high gluten 
short 
standard 

first clear 
Hard winter family 


Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
family 
short patent .. 
standard 
straight 
first clear 
white 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, 


winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 


dark .. 


gran., 


Spring family 
Spring high gluten 


Spring short 
Spring standard 


bulk 








Chicago 
$...@7.20 
wie wie 


New York 
- @7.50 
6. 45@6. 65 


-@. 
6.10@ 6.45 


Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 
Hard winter family Te. are 
Hard winter short 5.80@6.20 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.60@6.00 
Hard winter first clear ......... ee. eae 
Sett winter -_family§ ......cccces @. 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.50@6.20 
Soft winter standard ........... @ 
Soft winter first clear ......... rr ae 
Mie BOUR, WRITD cs ccccsscccoecs 6.20@6.40 
Rye Gour, Gar ...csccccccccees oe 2 
Durum, gran., bulk .....-.-se0- 7.00@7.21 
Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ...... $\--@... $..-@... 
Bluestem ..........-. .--@ 6.88@6.90 
Bakery grades ...... wie .t 7.15 @7.18 
a. ee eres --@. 6.25 @6.37 


delivery. 

Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.80 $...@... $...@.... $7.40@7.50 
6.15@6.25 ...@.. --@... 6.35@6.45 
5.85@5.95 ...@.. a ae See 
5.75@5.85 ...@.. -.@5.85 5.90@6.00 
5.45@5.90 ...@.. --@5.80 ...@... 
-+-@... 5.75@6.80 -- @6.90 vel we 
«»-@... 6.30@5.40 --@5.46 — er 
++-@... 5.25@5.35 «« @5.30 +». @6.10 
+++@... 4.25@4.30 ++ @4.90 «+» @5.45 
we werner rs. Mi --@6.00 oc @ vee 
«+-@... 6.25@6.65 ws. eer «++ @5.65 
of tte! o sie. * wee bes --@. aioe. 
«+-@..... 5.20@5.35 --@65.20 ...@5.50 
occ ace. vee@® .-- @4.80 «+» @4.80 

--@5.80" ...@. @6.50 -@6.80 

++ ae Te o@ «- @ 4.50 - @4.80 

-@6.356 ...@.. @7.30 -@6.91 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$7.25 @7.50 -@. er ares ce 
6.85 @6.95 6.55@6. 95 --@.. 6.75 @7.10 
6.55@6.65 6.20@6.60 --@.. 6.55@6.80 
6.45@6.55 6.10@6.50 . wT 6.45 @6.70 
6.15@6.25 6.10@6.30 a Pe 6.35 @6.55 
re vy Ae oo ce 6.55 @7.45 
6.10@6.25 5.95@6.20 ~3@ .. 5.80@6.00 
6.00@6.10 5.85@6.05 a 5.70 @5.95 
ee ae oe ® ows &o@ oo 4.90@5.45 

-@.. ---@7.55 --@.. 7.00 @7.85 
---@... 5.55@6.20 col ae we were 
5.00@5.50 ...@... a Pe oe ae 
Pee a --@.. 4.90@5.00 
6.30@6.35 6o@. oo ee -- @6.85 
ve pire no es rao es na 


Spring top patent].. $...@8.45 $ @9.05 
Spring second patent] - @7.95 --@8.55 
Spring first clear... --@6.85 ool ees 
Spring exports§ ..... @11.22 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst @6.75 oo @ ae 
Ontario exports§ ... ...@... -@. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. §98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. ete. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks;-f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 


Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 


Red dog 


Spring bran 


Soft winter bran 


Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 


Red dog 


Toronto . 
qWinnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


+Gray shorts. 


Chicago ee Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
$68.00@69.00 $....@65.50 §....@.... re ae eer 
oD cece a thy 63.00@63.50 ret aeere Ter. ore 
TT UL ro Eee er 68.50 @69.00 71.00 @72.00 
° 81.00 @82.00 ... @78.00 re Te Stee cosa @se% 
° «++ @84.00 ..@81.00 77. 00@7 77.50 82. 00 @ 82.50 85.00 @87.00 
86.00 @ 86.50 ..@82.00 Coen Gave ies VEY oon cM omen 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$76.50 @77.50 sammie ‘wauiahd $....@79.00 $....@.... 6..0.058P osu 
-@ scone ceed she vave 76.50 @77.00 
‘s 83.00 @83.50 86.000 87.00 --@90.00 dhic an ehes re ee 
‘ ...-@86.00 a eee ere 90.00 @92.00 
- @86.00 89. 00@ 90. 00 - @92.00 ee era oueee eas 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

revit i $....@56.25 $....@57.25 $....@60.25 

sa deeceene --@49.25. -»@52.25 er, Sr 


{Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 








Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 


cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 

-~-Minneapolis— r Chi . -—kKansas City—, 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. 
Be BO nccctneceeesver 236% 229% 234 232% 232% 231% 224% 223% 223% 

234% 232% 232% 231% 225% 224% =224 
235 233% 233% 232% 226% 225 225% 
q 234% 233 233% 231% 225 224% 225% 

q 235% 234% 235% 233% 226% 225% 226 
BN BO. oc vivcccccsvecsees 237% 230% 234% 232% 233% $$231% 225% 224% 224% 
SOYBEANS ,-—CORN—~ - RYE co OATS————. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Nov. July’ Sept. May July July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
May 24 . 397 315 213% 189 HOLIDAY 214 206 91 84 86% 78% 
May 25 . 395 314 213 190 477 357 216 208 90% 84% 86% 78% 
May 26 . 401% 322 215 193 475 347 219 209 92% 85% 88% 79% 
May 27 . 409% 328 214% 191% 473 337 214 205% 91% 84 87% 78% 
May 28 . 417% 336 217 194 471 347 214 206 92% 85% 89% 80% 
May 29 . 414 328 215% 192% 469 348% 212% 204% 91% 84% 87% 79% 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. 8. 


at the close of the week 
and May 24, 
the Grain Branch of the 


1948, 


1947, 


Marketing Administration 


Department of Agriculture 


omitted): 


Soybeans 


7~American— 
May May 
22, 24, 
1948 1947 
51,144 17,216 
4,996 19,474 
1,661 4,512 
1,015 1,364 
8,379 9,572 
2,755 1,493 
2,951 5,198 


ending May 22, 
as reported to 
ae ~ 
of the 

in 


bushels To00's 


Canadian 


-—in bond—, 
May May 

22, 24, 
1948 1947 
wee 33 
17 403 
174 


279 


Stock of U. 8S. bonded grain in store one 


afioat in Canada markets May 


22 (figures 


for corresponding date a year ago given 


in parentheses) : 
178,000 (525,000); 


corn, 
soybeans, 


rye, 


none (30,000). 


wheat, 560,000 (none) bu.; 


25,000 (none); 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 

week ending May 15, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis.. 184 88 51 12 2,148 1,533 


Duluth ..... 13 1 es 18 729 209 
Week ending May 22: 

Minneapolis.. 207 36 51 7 2,028 1,251 

Duluth ..... 3 3 64 47 673 212 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending May 15, in tons with com- 
parisons: 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Minneapolis... 10,440 14,910 
Kansas City .. 2 160 1, 860 5,040 4,590 
Milwaukee... 90 90 3,420 4,350 
Week ending May 22: 


10,440 16,800 


Minneapolis 
6,420 5,550 


Kansas City .. 3,090 2,370 





Neely J. Leake 


HEADS BEMIS OFFICE—In order 
to afford better service to customers 
in Ohio, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has an- 
nounced the establishment of a sales 
office in Cleveland. Neely J. Leake, 
a veteran of 28 years with the com- 
pany, is in charge of the new loca- 
tion, and he is assisted by Robert C. 
Thomas, a sales representative, and 
Miss Dorothea Haggerty, who is 
Cleveland office manager. Mr. Leake 
joined the Bemis company shortly 
after the first world war, being lo- 
cated for one year at the Indianap- 
olis plant. Later he became a sales 
representative in northern Ohio. 





Kansas Estimates 
Rising as Result of 
Favorable Weather 


KANSAS CITY—Continued favor- 
able weather for wheat development 
was experienced by many sections of 
the Southwest this week and conse- 
quently some observers have seen fit 
to boost earlier crop predictions to 
some extent. Though H. L. Robinson, 
Kansas Elevator Co., Kansas City, 
lowered his current estimate on the 
Kansas crop last week to 136,500,000 
bu., the Santa Fe Railroad was a lit- 
tle more optimistic in forecasting a 
harvest of perhaps 140 million bush- 
els in that state. A source which sev- 
eral months ago could foresee a crop 
no greater than 125 million bushels 
in Kansas this year, early this week 
declared that there has been definite 
improvement in prospects and any- 
where from 125 to 150 million bush- 
els may be raised. 

One cause for a somewhat better 
outlook was a storm area which 
brought .scattered showers to west- 
ern Kansas, Oklahoma, the Texas 
panhandle and portions of Nebraska. 
Points in Kansas which received one 
or more inches of moisture May 28 
include Colby, Oakley, Plainville, 
Penokee and Russell. Lesser amounts 
were received in many other locali- 
ties in that state as well as Okla- 
homa and Texas. Similar counts were 
repeated in the same areas over the 
Memorial Day week-end. 

Heavy rains last week in Texas at 
Amarillo, Stratford, Adrian, Claude, 
Panhandle, Plainview and Guymon, 
Okla., were beneficial for the pan- 
handle crop, but other rains around 
Wichita Falls in the current harvest- 
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ing area only tended-to slow down 
operations. 

Most recent reports from the winter 
wheat states disclose the following: 
Maturing wheat continued to show 
signs of improvement under favorable 
moisture conditions in the northern 
and north central counties in Texas, 
but deterioration was evident in the 
high plains and southern counties of 
the low rolling plains. Early varieties 
were being harvested in north cen- 
tral counties and activities in that 
area are now general. 

Oklahoma wheat has been rapid to 
ripen under sunny skies and harvest- 
ing is progressing in southern coun- 
ties. This week, harvest is general 
throughout the southern part of the 
state. Wheat prospects show a wide 
variation in local areas, due to the 
difference in planting dates, and there 
is a large acreage of late planted 
wheat which will be improved by fur- 
ther rain or retarded by more hot, 
dry weather. 

Most of the crop is headed in the 
southern and eastern portions of 
Kansas, and in the northern sections 
wheat has begun to head, last week’s 
hot weather, however, caused much 
wheat in the southwestern part of the 
state to head too rapidly, leaving a 
short straw. Additional moisture of 
an inch or more in spots has been of 
considerable benefit. 

Nebraska continues to be in need 
of rain as the amount of moisture 
this year is running considerably be- 
hind normal. Summer fallowed fields 
are getting by, but continuously 
cropped land has undergone serious 
deterioration, especially in the west- 
ern part of the state. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E. F. WERLY JOINS PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Emil F. Werly, 
former director of research for the W. 
C. Hardesty Co., Dover, Ohio, has 
joined the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., re- 
search and products development de- 
partment as a chemical engineer, it 
was recently announced by Warren 
H. Goss, associate director of the de- 
partment. Mr. Werly will conduct 
pilot plant development relating to 
oil seeds and edible oils, most of the 
program to be undertaken in Pills- 
bury’s new pilot plant now under con- 
struction here. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PITTSBURGH FROLIC 


PITTSBURGH — The Shannopin 
Country Club was the meeting place 
for 200 members of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club at 
their “Annual Frolic’ May 19. Tur- 
key dinner, dancing, golf, bingo and 
cards were featured and many silver 
dollars awarded as prizes. The com- 
mittee chairman for the event was 
R. R. Sanborn, flour broker. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Macaroni Products, 
Flour Allocations 
Approved by USDA 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has approved 
an allocation of 22.4 million pounds 
of macaroni products and 15 million 
pounds of pearl barley allocated to 
“contingency” to permit the Office 
of International Trade to licehse ship- 
ments to various countries not in the 
general license area. Procurement 
will be through commercial channels. 

Also approved was an allocation 
of 400 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
of flour to Portugal as an addition 




















to the June program to meet needs 
for ships’ stores in the Portuguese 
merchant marine — commercial pro- 
curement. 

Other allocations, cancellations and 
revisions announced during the week 
ending May 28 were: 224,000 lb. of 
copra allocated to Costa Rica in ex- 
change for an equivalent quantity of 
copra from Costa Rica’s IEFC alloca- 
tion from the Philippines—commer- 
cial procurement; 330,675 100-lb. bags 
of dry peas allocated to Austria— 
Department of the Army procure- 
ment; a previous allocation of 394,- 
000 100-lb. bags of colored dry beans 
to the Department of the Army for 
Bizone, Germany, was revised to per- 
mit shipment of any kind of beans— 
Department of the Army procure- 
ment. 
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ATTEND GRADING CLASS 


ST. LOUIS—At the invitation of 
Roy J. Huetteman, local manager, St. 
Louis office of the Producers Grain 
Commission Co., the St. Louis grain 
agency of the Missouri Farmers 
Assn., a group of 50 managers and 
helpers of Missouri Farmers Assn. 
country elevators, attended a class 
May 28 on grain grading in St. Louis. 
The Missouri State Grain Inspection 
Department inspectors supervised. 
Later they visited the exchange floor 
where operations were explained by 
the secretary, Walter Krings. 
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Wheat Parity 
Prices May 15 
Up 1c, to $2.21 


WASHINGTON—Generally higher 
parity prices for farm commodities 
for May 15 were reported by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture May 28, 
the rise being mostly 1¢ on major 
grains. The figures carried special 
interest since the rate on wheat 
pointed to probable advance in loan 
rates when they are permanently set 
on the basis of July 1 parity. 

Interim rates on wheat were an- 
nounced earlier last week at a basis 
of $1.96 average on farms. May 15 
parity of $2.21 would indicate up- 
ward revision of about 3¢ in loan 
rates, which are based on 90% of 
parity by law. ; 


Midmonth parity for major farm com- 
comodities, with comparisons, are here 
shown, per bu. unless otherwise stated: 


May 15 April 15, May 15 
1948 1948 1947 
CE GC avencen's $ 2.21 $ 2.20 $ 2.02 
Se eee 1.80 1.79 1.64 
Sere 1.60 1.60 1.46 
Ce Se.cocceonee .998 -994 91 
BE: ens ctetes 1.55 1.54 1.41 
Gr. sorghums ... 3.03 3.01 2.76 
Cotton, Ib. ..... .3100 -3088 -2827 
0 Eee 2.40 2.39 2.19 
Eggs, dos. ..... -462 449 .421 
Soybeans ....... 2.40 2.39 2.20 
i SPOT 4.23 one 3.87 
Megs, cwt. i... 18.20 18.10 16.60 
Weel, FR cosets -458 .456 -419 





Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—“How’s the seeding 
going in your district?” is the first 
question asked of travelers arriving 
in Winnipeg from country points. An- 
swers vary. “Many places they hadn’t 
even started yet. Too much water on 
the land.” “In my district they’re all 
finished!” Any accurate statement, 
then, is quite impossible. As a rough 
guess, from information pouring 
through to my desk, I would say that 
seeding is becoming general at last, 
with perhaps 55% of wheat and 35% 
of coarse grains finished. ‘ 

My diary tells me that on this same 
date last year, which was considered 
then to be a week behind normal, 
90% the wheat and 75% of the coarse 
grain seeding was done. We've had 
a week of extremely dry weather— 
brilliant sunshine and warm winds. 
Another week of the same sort would 
see all seeding pretty well finished, 
which would mean that the crop 
would be two weeks behind. This 
may be a serious matter, because it 
puts the crop well into the risk of be- 
ing caught with frost before it ripens. 

For weeks our newspapers have 
been headlining floods. Hundreds of 
‘thousands of acres are still under 
water here and there and much of 
this will not be sown at all. We have, 
in Canada, an organization called the 
Prairie Farm Adjustment Act. The 
government deducts 1% of the farm- 
ers’ cash receipts on grain hauled 
to elevators and for this it guaran- 
tees to farmers a certain measure of 
cash relief, provided the farm ‘pro- 
duces less than 10 bu. per acre. The 
snag is, however, that a whole quar- 
ter of a township—nine square miles 
—has to be adversely affected. 

Those whose lands are still flooded 
will not have any crop at all but 
there are few areas where a whole 
quarter of 4 township suffers. There 





Developments 


is, therefore, a demand by farmers 
whose lands are flooded, and who 
have been paying their 1% for many 
years, to have the act amended so 
that they can receive compensation 
for flooded land that will not be 
seeded. 


This past week was extremely dry; 
practically no rain fell, and the winds 
have been hot. So we have the curi- 
ous phenomenon of the same paper 
headlining flooded lands and carry- 
ing reports from here and there of 
clouds of dust and soil blowing A 
really perverse season. 


In spite of the dry week, the gen- 
eral moisture condition is still 115% 
of normal compared with 119% last 
week and 121% at the start of the 
season of April 1. 


All farmers are concentrating on 
seeding, so we hear very little about 
price and economic questions. But up 
to two weeks ago feverish discus- 
sions were taking place regarding the 
huge losses suffered by our farmers 
owing to the British-Canadian Wheat 
Agreement, and the prospect of fur- 
ther losses to Canadian farmers if 
the International Wheat Agreement 
should be passed by the U. S. Senate, 
which is the last hope of those still be- 
lieving in open markets and free en- 
terprise. Many in Canada think it is 
rather queer that the U.S.A., so op- 
posed in principle to Socialism, 
should be even considering such a 
Socialistic world-planning bill as the 
International Wheat Pact. 


A flutter of interest was created 
by an official report from the U.S. 
government this week, that Kansas 
farmers in 1947 received an average 
of $2.35 bu. for wheat delivered to 
their country elevators, and so far 
in 1948 an average of $2.30 bu., com- 
pared with only $1.35 received by 
Canadian prairie farmers. Many of 
our farmers are thinking that they 
themselves are giving a. Marshall 
Plan Aid to Europe and at their own 
expense! 
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OIT Licensing 














(Continued from page 12) 


Larger recognized flour exporters 
(other than millers) who had no his- 
tory in the 1945 Brazilian flour trade 
will each receive 2,400 bags. 

In a very few cases, recognized ex- 
porters (other than millers) who are 
known to have participated in the 
Brazilian flour trade in the past, but 
who did not participate in the 1945 
base period, will receive 4,800 bags. 


Portions on Capacity 

Millers who did not ship flour to 
Brazil in 1945 will receive portions 
of the 60% reserved for nontradition- 
al shippers based on their rated mill- 
ing capacity: 

Millers with a capacity of less than 
500 bags per day—800 bags. 

Millers with a capacity of 501 to 
1,500 bags a day—1,600 bags. 

Millers with a capacity of 1,501 to 
2,500 bags a day—2,400 bags. 

Millers with a capacity of 2,501 
to 4,000 bags a day—3,600 bags. 

Millers with a capacity of 4,001 
o 6,500 bags a day—4,800 bags. 

Millers with a capacity of 6,501 
to 10,500 bags a day—7,200 bags. 

Millers with a capacity of over 
10,500 bags a day—10,000 bags. 

Any miller whose participation in 
1945 flour exports to Brazil results 
na share less than 10,000 bags from 
he current quota will receive as his 
otal share of the second quarter Bra- 
zilian quota the sum of his historical 
share and capacity share of this allo- 
2ation, but not in excess of 10,000 
bags. ; 

Minor Adjustments Seen 


Officials stated that some minor 
idjustment might have to be made 
in the formula if clear cases of in- 
equity become apparent. 

While no specific second quarter 
recommendations have been received 
from the Brazilian government with 
respect to preferred importers, dis- 
tribution of the second quarter alloca- 
tion in accordance with this licensing 
pattern will provide Brazilian con- 
signees récommended on the list sub- 
mitted in March as much or more 
flour than they received from the 
March allocation, OIT said. 

Another similar topic of considera- 
tion was the problem of licensing 
the second quarter flour allocation 
for Colombia. As in the case of Brazil, 
the allocation is heavily over-sub- 
scribed—431 applications from 170 
applicants, with requested amounts 
totaling 2,500,000 bags against an al- 
location of only 56,000 bags. 

The Colombian government has 
sent OIT a list of recommended im- 
porters, all of whom are direct users 
of flour. Although some committee 
members opposed the principle of rec- 
ognizing foreign government recom- 
mendations, it was decided to license 
the second quarter quota to Colom- 
bia on the basis of validating appli- 
cations which specified consignees on 
the list of recommended importers, 
because of the emergency conditions 
existing in Colombia. 


Colombian Situation 


Committee approval of this plan 
was predicated on the extraordinary 
situation in Colombia, and did not 
extend to allocations for any other 
quarter or any other country. 

In addition to the special licens- 
ing problems involved in Brazil and 
Colombia, the committee discussed 
the broader aspects of flour licensing 
to all areas. 





It was agreed that, in most in- 
stances, it is not feasible to quote 
firm prices on flour in advance of 
receipt of an export license. Commit- 
tee members suggested various forms 
of alternative language for license 
applications specifying a feasible 
price quotation. 

It was felt that orders which sup- 
port applications specifying prices 
“subject to adjustment” should not 
be more than 90 days old at the time 
of license application. Some commit- 
tee members requested that applica- 
tions supported by bona fide contracts 
should be acceptable as current, re- 
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gardless of the date specified on the 
contract. 

OIT officials pointed out that many 
exporters submit numerous applica- 
tions, only a portion of which can be 
granted. 

Since licensing officials cannot 
know which applications the exporter 
would prefer to have validated, it 
was suggested that the exporter des- 
ignate preferred consignee at the time 
of application rather than apply for 
consignee changes on already validat- 
ed licenses. 

The committee approved the pro- 
posed adoption of ‘“time-table” li- 
censing, under which OIT would 


85 


initiate the licensing of particular 
country allocations on specific dates 
tnroughout the quarter, announced 
to the trade in advance. Applications 
for a particular country would be 
submitted to OIT within a stated 
period before the start of licensing 
of that country’s allocation, and 
would not be accepted by OIT after 
ule cut-off date. 

All applications would be returned 
to applicants as soon as the alloca- 
tion had been exhausted. Committee 
members requested, however, that no 
cut-off date should be set which is 
less than three ,weeks later than the 
announcement of country allocations. 





= 





Mn. Baker: 





© Are your flour stocks low? 


® Is your flour having the proper time to mature? 


® Many Bakers tell us they get more and better 
loaves from flour matured more quickly in 
Cotton Bags. 


® Have you checked this in your bakery? 


x * 


NaTIOonAL Cotton CounciL 
of AMERICA 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 


continues to buy large quantities of spring 
wheat at Duluth at the going market, but 
will not buy spring wheat flour at the 
going market, which in turn is dictated 
by the price of spring wheat. 

Quotations June 1: standard patent $5.75 
@5.85, short patent $5.85@5.95, high gluten 
$6.15@6.25, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.80, first clear $5.45@5.90, 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Last week was highlighted 
by the first round lot of bakers flour sold 
for new crop shipment, release of the July 
export allocations showing a substantial in- 
crease in flour quotas and purchases by PMA 
of its July Gulf export requirements, Oth- 
erwise business continued along about the 
same lines as in recent weeks, for most 
bakery and family flour buyers were book- 
ing only small lots, the major portion 
of which will be priced at the time of 
shipment. 

Saler in the Southwest last week were 
63% of capacity, compared with 35% the 
previous week and 84% a year ago, nearly 
half of the week’s business was for either 
PMA or private export. 

A large chain baker May 27 acquired a 
substantial amount of special patent flour, 
perhaps a million sacks, from regular 
sources, several of which are located in the 
Southwest. It was the first primary in- 
stance of any flour being booked for July- 
August shipment this year and will assure 
the buyer of its baking requirements for 
those months. The sale brought about an 
increased inquiry for new crop months, but 
did not precipitate any flurry of similar 
business. Most of the larger bakers are 
booked only through June, and some have 
yet to fill their needs for that month. 
Intermediate chains and smaller independ- 
ents continue to remain close to shore and 
sales to these groups this week were rarely 
out of the carload classification. 

The family trade continued to buy hand- 
to-mouth, for grocery purchases of flour 
are normally lower during the sumnier 
months. Especially in the South, which is 
a major sales territory of mills in this 
area, inventories are held to a minimum 
so that flour need not be kept in ware- 
houses uncertain lengths of time in warm 
weather. Nevertheless, family demand has 
not declined. 

Nearly two million sacks of flour were 
sold last week to PMA, for Gulf delivery, 
a good portion of the total to be ground 
in the Southwest. Shipment was asked 
by June 22, with a 10¢ sack discount in 
effect if shipment is made after that date 
and before June 30. Top prices were re- 
ported to be $5 for 80% extraction flour 
and $5.10 for 72% extraction. 

It was reported that the pattern for 
PMA’s most recent Gulf purchases was 
more or less set by a sale of 72% extrac- 
tion flour to Netherlands East Indies May 
24, one of the two private foreign buyers 
in the market during the week. That coun- 
try paid $4.88 for 72% hard wheat flour, 
Gulf, osnaburgs, unenriched, The other ex- 
port buyer was Portugal, which bought 
May 24 at $4.70, Gulf, jutes, for 80% ex- 
traction. 

The July export allocations which were 
released May 27 by the USDA reflected 
a good increase over the June quotas, but 
were considerably lower than the July, 
1947, figures. Of the 1,083,900 long ton 
grain total, 390,600 long tons were in flour, 
wheat equivalent. This compares with 331,- 
800 long tons allocated in June. About 
45% of the July quotas are to be pro- 
cured privately, the principal countries be- 
ing France, French Germany, India, Italy, 
Netherlands, Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba, west- 
ern French Colonies and the Philippines. 
Effective with July France and Italy are 
in the commercial procurement category and 
PMA now intends to buy only for the oc- 
cupied zones, Greece, Austria and China. 

First country to be in the market for 
July is the Netherlands, which has asked 
for offers to be cabled June 1, acceptances 
to be made the following day. Sweden, 
Turkey and India have yet to fill their 
June allocations, and Sweden has been in- 
quiring for offers during the past few days. 

Spot clears are in moderate demand and 
offers are scarce, but there is a good de- 
mand for deferred quantities. Quotations are 
steady to 10¢ sack lower. 

Production at Kansas City this week 
fell off considerably, for all but a few mills 
were operating only five days. Lighter totals 
are expected again next week as most 
mills were down over the Memorial Day 
week-end. The eight mills in Greater Kan- 
sas City ground 328,487 sacks, or 87% of 
capacity, compared with 93% the previous 
week and 91% a year ago. 

Most flour prices quoted by mills are for 
June shipment only, outside of the one 
July-August lot. June quotations are down 
5@10¢ sack from the previous week, and 
there are further 10@20¢ sack reductions 
for immediate shipment or price-date-of- 
shipment lots. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
six fair, seven quiet, five slow, three dull. 

Quotations May 29, carlots, Karisas City, 
cottons: hard wheat bakers short patent 
$5.30@5.40, standard patent $5.25@5.35, 
straight $5.20@5.30; established brands of 
family flour $5.75@6.80, first clears $4.25@ 
4.30, second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.10@4.20; soft wheat 
short patent $6.25@6.65, straight $5.20@ 
5.35, cake flour $6.25 @6.70. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 78%, compared with 28% the pre- 





vious week and 23% a year ago. Some ex- 
ports were reported. Of the domestic sales 
10% were taken by the bakers and 30% 
by the family buyers. Operations aver- 
aged 75%, compared with 83% a week 
ago and 82% a year ago. Prices closed 
practically unchanged. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, May 
29: carlots,. family short patent $5.90@ 
6.50, standard patent $5.75@6.30; bakery, 
unenriched short patent $5.70@5.80, stand- 
and patent $5.65@5.75, straight grade $5.60 
@5.70. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Quiet predominated in the flour 
business here last week, but millers de- 
scribed the lull as seasonal. They said a 
majority of buyers were eagerly awaiting 
the outcome of the new wheat crop, due on 
the market along about July 15. There 
was very little inquiry reported by local 
mills. 

Of the few bookings which were record- 
ed, the buyers wanted prompt shipment of 
flour. Shipping orders usually accompanied 
the bookings. Production, meanwhile, av- 
eraged six days for local firms. The ma- 
jority of their output was directed toward 
filling back orders. Only a small amount of 
PMA buying was reported. 

Quotations, Omaha, May 29: family short 
patent $6.75, Northwest bakery patent $6.27; 
Southwest bakery short patent $5.66, and 
cake flour $6.98. 

Denver: The flour market is steady and 
slow at the present time, Supplies are fully 
ample for needs, and such buying as there 
is is split 50-50 between export and do- 
mestic quarters. Quotations May 29: bakers 
$5.75, family $6. 

Wichita: Mills operated four and one 
half days at near capacity last week. Do- 
mestic sales showed a slight increase, to 
average 60%, compared with 40% the pre- 
ceding week, and were divided about 75% 
to bakers and 25% to family trade. Shipping 
directions ranged from fair to good. Prices 
closed unchanged to 5@10¢ sack lower. 

Hutchinson: New PMA bookings provided 
the volume lacking in regular trade chan- 
nels for mills of this area last week. Aside 
from government purchases, business was 
limited to spot bookings of single cars 
at a discount of 25¢ under current quota- 
tions. Full five-day operations resulted from 
government contracts and new bookings. 

Salina: Demand for flour has been very 
quiet with prices about unchanged. Shipping 
directions continue to arrive in satisfactory 
volume. 

Texas: Domestic flour business last week 
remained on the same restricted scale as in 
several previous weeks around 15 or 20% of 
capacity, mainly family flour. Some mills 
participated in sales to PMA; sales of all 
types of flour probably amounted to 150 to 
200% of capacity. Operations were around 
70 or 75% of capacity, 80% in some cases. 
Prices about unchanged on family flour and 
clears and 15@20¢ sack lower on bakers. 
Quotations May 29, 100’s cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.20@6.60, high 
patent $5.90@6.30, standard bakers, plain 
$5.70@6.10, clears, plain $4.70@4.90, de- 
livered TCP. ° 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Noticeable improvement in 
inquiries for flour are reported by spring 
wheat mills, including a request for offers 
by one large chain baker, but actual book- 
ings the past week have not come up to 
the inquiries. Reports that a chain baker 
had purchased July-August requirements 
from a number of mills in the Southwest 
gave hope that the improved interest evi- 
dent in the Northwest the past few days 
might develop some business. 

As a general rule, medium and smaller 
bakers are clinging to their cautious buy- 
ing policy and taking only limited amounts 
for nearby requirements. They are order- 
ing out unfilled balances at a better rate, 
however, and milling operations have 
stepped up considerably, even though such 
operations have further reduced the back- 
log of business on mill books. Last week 
Minneapolis mills ran at 89% of capacity, 
against 83% the previous week and 94% 
a year ago. For the entire Northwest, op- 
erations were 81%, against 78 the previous 
week and 89% a year ago. 

Family flour trade in the spring wheat 
area is light, but directions on old orders 
have been rather good of late. At this 
season of the year, home baking slows 
somewhat and housewives are cautious about 
laying in large supplies during the hot 
months. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills, in- 
cluding Buffalo, averaged 57% last week, 
against 40% the previous week and 56% 
a year ago. Shipments from mills last week 
amounted to 83% of capacity, against 56% 
the previous week. 

Increasing complaints of dryness in the 
spring wheat area are causing millers and 
also flour buyers to watch the market 
closer. Large areas have not had significant 
rains for several weeks and as the hotter 
months approach, a continuation of such 
moisture deficiency might cause curtail- 
ment in yields. 

None of the recent PMA buying was 
placed in the spring wheat area, due to 
the lower prices which can be quoted by 
mills in other areas of cheaper priced 


wheat. Strictly spring wheat mills deplore 
the fact that the CCO, a branch of the PMA, 


a clear $4.40@5, whole wheat $5.80@6, 
sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; paper sacks 
10¢° 1éss. e 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales decreased slightly during the past 
week. Sales that were made were confined 
to immediate and nearby delivery. Shipping 
directions continue to arrive in satisfactory 
volume. Mills are running five days a week. 
No export sales of flour were reported. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: For the first time in many 
weeks, demand for flour has shown some 
improvement, More buyers are in the mar- 
ket, but sales continue in one and two car- 
lots for quick shipment, chiefly. Round 
lot orders are scarce and only occasional 
sales of larger amounts are reported. Bak- 
ers refuse to change their policy of cov- 
ering only nearby requirements. Shipping 
directions are also better. Family flour 
continues quiet, with only scattered sales 
being made. Quotations May 29: spring top 
patent $5.95@6.45, standard patent $5.85@ 
6.30, first clear $5.65@5.90; family flour 
$7.20; hard winter short patent $5.35@5.85, 
95% patent $5.25@5.75, first clear $5.10@ 
5.13; soft winter short patent $6.15@6.75, 
standard patent $5.25@6.40, first clear $4.50 

65. 

St. Louis: Local mills report no change 
in the domestic trade. Bookings are rather 
light, consisting of requirements for nearby 
wants. No one seems to have any con- 
fidence in present prices and buyers are 
sitting tight awaiting the new crop at 
lower levels. The demand for clears is let- 
ting up and offerings are rather slow. The 
Netherlands East Indies and Portugal are 
asking for prices. PMA bought consider- 
able flour and some of the local mills 
participated in the trade. Jobbers say the 
trade continues to buy from hand-to-mouth. 
Specifications are light. Prices on hard and 
soft patents are 5@15¢ off, clears 5¢ up 
to 5¢ down. Spring wheat patent is steady 
to 5¢ higher, clears are 5@20¢ higher. 

Central states mills say there is no change 
in the situation. Large and small bakers 
are booking in carlots and truck loads to 
take care of their present needs. Very little 
interest by the trade is being shown. Direc- 
tions are slow. Prices are steady to lower. 

Quotations May 29, in 100-lb. cottons: 
family flour, top soft patent $6, ordinary 
$5.25; top hard $6.90, ordinary $5.35; bakers 
flour, cake $5.95, pastry $5.05, soft straight 
$5.20, soft clears $4.80; hard winter short 
patent $5.45, standard patent $5.30, clears 
$4.90; spring wheat short patent $5.95, 
standard $5.85, clears $5.80, low protein 


$4.70. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour sales for June delivery 
have been reported in fair volume, but 
little interest is shown in forward bookings. 
Buyers are inclined to wait out the mar- 
ket on basis of the new crop influence. 
Some mills report a slight pickup in the 
demand for family flour. Quotations May 29, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, sacked, cottons: spring fam- 
ily $7.40@7.50, high gluten $6.35@6.45, 
standard $5.90@6; hard winter standard 
$6.10, first clear $5.45; soft winter short 
patent $5.65, soft winter straight $5.50, first 
clear $4.80. 

(New York: Substantial coverage by one 
of the large chain bakers was the only 
interesting feature of the flour market. 
While the remainder of the trade continued 
the policy of cautious single-car buying, 
substantial lots of new crop southwesterns 
covering most of July and part of August 
requirements were purchased by one baker 
and another bought a limited amount of 
springs for fill-in. Jobbers reported serious 
inroads into their business from large mills 
with local sales forces who are contacting 
small bakers directly at carlot prices. The 
smaller sales were all for nearby ship- 
ment to take advantage of this discount 
and buyers apparently intend to continue 
their hand-to-mouth methods at least 
through this crop. Shipping directions were 
Letter. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
about in line with the preceding week’s 
close. 

Quotations May 29: spring family patents 
$7.50, high glutens $6.45@6.65, standard 
patents $6.10@6.45, clears $6@6.25; south- 
western short patents $5.80@6.20, standard 
patents $5.60@6; high ratio cake flours 
$6.70@7.20, soft winter straights $5.50@ 
6.20. 


Boston: Flour quotations In the Boston 
market are doing little or nothing, float- 
ing around the low point for the past 15 
months. Springs are irregular at prices 
ranging from 5¢ lower to 5¢ higher. Hard 
winters have eased about 10¢ while soft 
wheat types are dull and unchanged. 

The local situation does not appear to 
interest the majority of the trade nearly 
as much as the international outlook. To 
most of the trade the European crop re- 
ports presage the end of high grain quota- 
tions. Buyers are nearly unanimous in the 
opinion that export business is about done, 
at least in the heavy scale of the past 
few years, and that this will ultimately 
be refiected in substantially lower flour 
quotations all around. In fact, the current 
situation points to the rapid transition 
of trading practices from a sellers’ market 
to a buyers’ market. 

On the other side of the picture, pressure 
to sell extends only to immediate commit- 
ments. Mill agents are slow to enter into 
forward business fearing the uncertain fluc- 
tuations in the feed prices. Buyers and sell- 
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ers, however, appear far apart in their re- 
spective idea of values. Emphasizing this 
is the small inventories carried by most of 
the baking trade. Competent observers esti- 
mate the average holdings at around 30 
days’ supply. 

Bread, cake and sweet goods volume is 
still dropping. The turn, however, is ex- 
pected with the advent of the summer va- 
cation which is only six weeks to two 
months away. 

Quotations May 29: spring short patents 
$6.20@6.60, standards $6.10@6.50, high 
gluten $6.55@6.95, first clears $6.10@6.30; 
hard winter short patents $5.95@6.20, 
standards $5.85@6.05, Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.44@6.67, east soft winter straights 
$5.55@6.20, high ratio $6.55@7.20, family 
$7.55. 

Philadelphia: Buying interest in the local 
flour market has contracted to its lowest 
level of recent weeks and those in the 
trade foresee no likelihood of any material 
relief from this static condition in the im- 
mediate future. 

Meanwhile, prices are displaying the same 
brand: of lethargy, showing no inclination 
to move either way and once again the 
general list is hovering near the prevailing 
levels of the week previous. Only two 
grades of flour show any change whatever 
and these are 5¢ sack variations. Spring 
first clear added that much and high gluten 
went as far in the opposite direction. 

Part of the reluctance to purchase is 
attributed to a firmly entrenched belief 
among the baking trade that prices are due 
for a drop. The attitude is that bakers 
have waited this long and can afford to 
hold out some more. 

Mill representatives say things are rap- 
idly reaching the point where virtually 
their entire trade is pursuing the policy 
of purchasing oftener, but in smaller 
amounts. Thus the volume of orders has 
increased while total sales have contracted 

Some bearish-minded observers are of the 
opinion that the hand-to-mouth method of 
operation by bakers will continue until the 
influence of the new wheat crop harvest 
manifests itself. They say this is likely t« 
provide the real key to the future cours« 
of grain markets. 

Those refraining from purchasing other 
than for immediate needs have also noted 
that during a recent Commodity Credit 
Corp, entry into the wheat market prices 
reacted half-heartedly, then failed to hold 
the improvement for any appreciable period. 

Some mills have experienced a slightly 
better inquiry for soft wheat flours, but 
precious little of it has been translated 
into actual orders. The development is in- 
teresting in the light of bakery sales of 
sweet goods lagging during recent months 
with some shops reporting a minor in- 
crease since withholding income tax pay- 
ments were reduced. 

Quotations May 29: spring family $7.25@ 
7.50, high gluten $6.85@6.95, short patent 
$6.55@6.65, standard $6.45@6.55, first clear 
$6.15@6.25; hard winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.25, standard $6@6.10; soft winter stand- 
ard $5@5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Now that new crop wheat 
is reaching some markets retail bakers are 
deferring all flour purchases, except fo: 
urgent fill-ins. After a pickup in flour 
sales and also price inquiries, the loca 
flour market again became _ exceedingly 
quiet and very cautious. Flour prices show 
little change, only small fractional down 
ward changes occurring. However, the usual! 
instability of prices remained, as mill 
pressed for business by continuing to offer 
discounts whenever the smallest buying in 
terest was manifested. Buying more cheap 
ly at some later date, was thé hope hel 
by many bakers and jobbers. Direction 
are better as they continue to draw agains' 
commitments they still hold. Hand-to-mout! 
buying in as small amounts as possibl 
was again the rule. Clears are scarce an 
not in demand. Soft flour sales continue 
extremely dull. Family patent buying i: 
terest is lacking. Chain stores and super 
markets are featuring baked goods as ar 
also the retail bakers in most aggressi 
advertising. 

Quotations May 29, carlots, delivere 
new cottons: hard winter patent $5.58 
5.75, medium patent $5.63@5.80, short pa 
ent $5.68@5.85; spring wheat $6@6.71, m: 
dium patent $6.05@6.76, short patent $6. 
@6.81; clears $5.45@6.31; high gluten $6 
@7.01, family flour, advertised brands $7 
@7.40; other brands $6.50@7.26; pastry a1 
cake flours $5.55 @6.75. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: A very slight improv« 
ment is noticeable on flour sales. Ther 
seems to be more general buying, particu 
larly for quick shipment, which mig! 
indicate buyers’ stocks are running low 
but the total volume of sales is limited 
Increased interest and inquiries develope 
on new crop shipments, although work 
ings were very limited since the earlies 
deliveries will be during second half Jun¢ 
Hard winters met the best demand, wit! 
northern springs participating in only a lin 
ited amount to both bakers and jobbers 
Pacific Coast and midwestern soft winter 
are slow, with practically no interest i: 
the former and sales in small volume f< 
the latter and principally for replace 
ment. Cookie and cracker bakers show tl! 
only interest. Shipping directions continu 
to lag. Export flour sales show some gair 
with Holland, Ireland and Portugal pur 
chasing against quotas. Additional quant 
ties are being worked to South America! 
countries since licenses issued show in 
creased amounts. 

Quotations May 29, carlots, delivered, ne 
cottons: hard winter bakery short pater 
$5.90@6.05, standard $5.65@5.90, first clea 
$5.35@5.60; spring wheat bakery short pat 
ent $6.55@6.75, standard $6.40@6.55, firs 
clear $6.05@6.20, high gluten $6.85 @7.05 
soft wheat short patent $6.10@6.25, straigh 





$5.50@5.75, first clear $5@5.25, high ratio 
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cake $6.40@6.75; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@ 
7.40, pastry $6.30@6.40. 

The above prices are based on shipments 
through June, with a discount of 20@ 
35¢ for prompt shipment. Barge shipments 
from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: Buying orders are coming in but 
activity is light due to continued interest 
for nearby needs only. Price talk remains 
the topic for conversation as below mar- 
ket quotation sales continue to be re- 
ported. Bakers are taking on a car or two 
or three at a time with some scattered 
bookings for June but interest seems stag- 
nant after that period. Shipping directions 
from bakers are described as ‘‘quiet,’”’ “‘fair’’ 
or “pretty good” and are chiefly in line 
with the volume of new trading as practi- 
cally all old contracts have run out. Demand 
for bakery products is about normal for the 
season and no complaints are coming from 
bakers. 

A little better demand is being noted for 
family flour and in some instances orders 
from jobbers are fair to pretty good 
throughout the territory. No bookings are 
being placed, however, and stocks are only 
kept in sufficient quantities to meet outgo 
requirements. Specifications are in line with 
sales due to the buy-and-ship basis of pur- 
chasing. Georgia farmers are in the midst 
of one of the state’s severest drouths. Crops 
are generally up in south Georgia, although 
in middle and north Georgia crops haven’t 
sprouted. This delay in farm work has 
caused some lighter demand for flour in 
rural sections of the state. 

While a little spurt of buying came from 
some blenders, they are also buying to 
meet immediate needs. Outgo from plants 
is reported as fair. 

Prices showed an up and down move- 
ment. Spring patents and clears advanced 
5¢ and southwestern patents declined 5¢ 
with hard wheat clears declining 10¢. Cake 
flour held steady put pastry and family 
flour moved down 10¢. 

Quotations May 27: spring high gluten 
$6.75@7.10, standard patent $6.45@6.70, 
short patent $6.55@6.80, first clear $6.35 
@6.55; hard winter standard patent $5.70 
@5.95, short patent $5.80@6, first clear 
$4.90@5.45; hard wheat family $6.55 @7.45; 
soft wheat family $7@7.85; soft wheat 
first clear $4.90@5; cake flour $6.85@7.05; 
pastry flour $5.75@5.85; self-rising flour 
12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Domestic flour business is very 
dull and bakers are reported to be ex- 
pecting lower prices with the arrival of 
new crop grains. Everyone was waiting, 
according to one sales manager, until “after 
the first of June,” but he goes on to com- 
ment that he does not expect any busi- 
ness of any substance to materialize now 
that that date has arrived, because a gen- 
eral air of uncertainty and low-level in- 
ventories seems to prevail throughout the 
trade. Prices are about the same. Early 
in the week about 15,000 tons of PMA 
business was placed on the Pacific Coast, 
but it is understood that only two Pacific 
Northwest mills participated in it, the bal- 
ance being placed in California. Late in the 
week it was reported that a similar amount 
was in the offing, but at the close of the 
week it had not been placed. Family $7.30, 
bluestem $6.58, bakery $6.97, pastry $5.81. 

Portland: Early reports indicate that the 
government did not take much flour in 
its request for offers the latter part of the 
week. A close check May 29 indicated 
acceptances of only 150,000 sacks. This 
ealled for June defivery, and mills offered 
freely, but apparently the government 
thought prices too high. 

Other flour business is quiet. Buying is 
slow, with bakers and wholesalers covering 
only until new crop is available. With a 
spread of better than 20¢ bu. on wheat be- 
tween old and new crop, flour buyers are 
not anxious to buy any more than is nec- 
essary. Mill operations are only about 60% 
of capacity, with part time operations 
quite general. 

Quotations May 29: 
Montana $6.75, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.60, bluestem bakers $6.55, cake $7.30, 
pastry $6, whole wheat 100% $6.45, graham 
$6, cracked wheat $6. 

Los Angeles: The bakery flour trade pre- 
sents a mixed picture with over-all volume 
up from previous weeks. There was a spurt 
in business, due to a number of both large 
and small bakers making advance bookings 
covering Pacific Northwest spring wheat 
flour when reports indicated the crop may 
not te as large as anticipated. Most orders 
were tor 120 days, and some were beyond 
that. ©n the whole, however, spot book- 
ings for immediate delivery stiil predomi- 


high gluten $7, all 


nate. Least interest is shown by smaller 
operators. Trend of family flour business 
continues active at a level higher than 
normal. 

Quotations May 29, 100’s cotton: high 
gluten $7.30@7.51, bluestem $6.88@6.90, 


whole. wheat $6.49@6.75, clear $6.62@6.85, 
bakery $7.15@7.18, cake $7.17@7.83, cake 
and pastry $6.24@6.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are fac- 
ing extended shutdowns due to a short- 
age of wheat for milling. It is expected 
that authority will soon be given by the 
Canadian Wheat Board to book for the next 
quarter, but unless there is some improve- 
ment in farmers’ marketings, the allot- 
ments will be small. The domestic mar- 
ket is good. Quotations May 29: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $8.45 bbl.; sec- 
onds $7.95; bakers $7.85, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U. K., govern- 





ment regulation flour $11.22 per 280 Ib., 
for shipment to end of July, Montreal. 

Winter wheat flour is in. good demand. 
Quotations May 29: standard grades for do- 
mestic use $6.75 up, according to demand, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Very few deliveries of winter wheat are 
being made, and millers are drawing heavily 
on terminal stocks. Quotations May. 29: $1.39 
@1.41 shipping points in Ontario, accord- 
ing to freight. 

Winnipeg: No export business in Canadian 
flour could be confirmed last week, to either 
the U.K. or other countries. Due to the 
shortage of stocks in millers’ hands, mill 
output has fallen off. Domestic trade is 
moderate, with sufficient supplies to take 
care of buying ordérs. Quotations May 29: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $9.05 cottons, second patents $8.55, 
second patents to bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: While stocks of flour in deal- 
ers’ hands here have been fair up to the 
present, the continued reports of inability 
of many western mills to get sufficient 
wheat supplies to carry on with, is caus- 
ing some concern among the trade here. 

A number of the smaller mills in Al- 
berta have already had to sharply cur- 
tail operations, and it is feared that supplies 
of flour may run very low before the new 
crop can be harvested and milled. 

The situation is further aggravated by 
the fact that domestic demand for flour 
in this territory is showing ane increase, 
and dealers believe this is due to the 
fact that most of the very substantial 
purchases made some months ago have 
now been depleted. All bakers sales are 
better than a month ago, and the same 
applies to stores, although the demand 
here is still far below normal. 

While there are some very small supplies 
of Ontario cake and pastry flour still 
available here, the bulk of the demand for 
these grinds is being satisfied from western 
mills. 

Prices are holding unchanged. Cash car 
quotations as of May 29 for 98’s cottons: 
first patents $9.65, bakers patents $8.65, cake 
~~ flour to the trade in small lots 

9.95, 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., May 20, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 4,528 395 2,121 6,519 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 6,655 a's 205 118 
Churchill ...... 144 .. 1 os 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTB ccccices 853 2 206 1,077 

BOOMERS cscccose 12,180 397 2,634 6,715 

Year ago ..... 21,296 937 7,152 4,210 


Receipts during week ending May 20: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,934 65 231 294 
Pacific seaboard. 359 56 23 7 
Other terminals* 6 es 9 2 





Totals ........ 2,299 64 262 303 
Shipments during week ending May 20: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





EMO cccccvcee 3,945 215 501 656 
ROM .ccccceccs 37 5 242 86 
Milled or 
processed ... 9 oe 38 56 
Pacific seaboard— 
OOGRE  cctccses 1,865 oe on ee 
PROM occ ceess 73 oe 47 24 
Other terminals* 117 oe 42 126 
Totals ........ 6,045 220 871 951 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to May 20, 1948 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 114,083 7,943 40,705 36,301 


Pacific seaboard. 37,123 ° 1,308 748 
Churchill ....... 2,969 
Other terminals* 2,138 " 1,532 2,809 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 

1947, to May 20, 1948: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar,.124,343 8,300 41,776 11,647 

Pacific seaboard. 32,427 es — 706 

Churchill ....... 4,976 és 

Other terminals* 1,354 3 1,594 1,959 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 

minals, western division. 





U. 8S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U. 8., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
on May 20: 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 

Baltimore . 881 165 12 38 oe 
Buffalo ... 694 54 196 8 112 

Afloat .. 838 ee ae oe oe 
Chicago ... 313 1,207 185 109 117 
Duluth - 3,991 166 132 os 377 
Ft. Worth. 2,777 97 178 oe 19 
Galveston.. 849 Se ve pe oe 
Hutchinson 9,706 ee es 7 oo 
Ind’apolis . 201 615 48 4 ¥ 
Kan. City .10,713 327 17 63 73 
Milwaukee.. Sa 11 18 -+ - 2,990 
Minn’apolis. 757 86 73 633 2,929 
New Orl. . 578 8 16 o« ee 
New York. 410 3 56 es 2 
Omaha .... 1,683 334 33 40 63 
Peoria ... os 355 ase oe 40 
Phila’pha . 310 105 2 - 
Sx. City .. 8 208 19 
St. Joseph. 1,414 542 225 
St. Louis... . 552 221 45 oe 
Wichita... .2,985 - bos ce 
On eanals.... 455 - 39 8 ae 

Total. .. — 4,543.-1,200. -902..6,738 
Totals M 

24, 1947. -15,601 17,264 4,090 857 7,882 
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‘The Choice e of dats Finest ok Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





RED WING FLOUR 


- ..., Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
“THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 

Address 9339, The North- 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











j 





Steady work. 
western Miller, 


SALESMAN TO SELL BAKERY SUPPLIES 


Well known manufacturer of ingredi- 
ents for bakers has sales vacancies for 
routes in Iowa, parts of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Indiana and Illinois. If you have 


a following among bakers and are looking 
for greater income and opportunity, con- 
tact 9408, The Northwestern Miller, 166 
W. Jackson, Chicago 4, 1, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














v 
FOR SALE—MODERN 300,000-LB, DAILY 
capacity grain syrup plant. Greater por- 
tion of equipment purchased new during 
last five years. New 125,000-bu. monolithic 
concrete grain elevator built 1946. Inspec- 
tion welcomed, bids solicited for entirre 
property or machinery and equipment or 
parts thereof. Waverly Sugar Co., Waver- 


ly, Iowa. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Se cane o cere cmmgimnaam + 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, » Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED TO BUY a RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BEB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 





sizes and types. 

7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d, 

1—Louisville 6'x50’ 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with % 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ ‘dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Buffalo 32” dia. x72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
1—Black and Clawson 36”’x81" Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two. screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

i—J. Hi. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Koller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC’ 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. ¥. 


Rotary Steam 
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Cereal Chemists 
Conclude Busy Week 
of Technical Reports 


CINCINNATI—Several topics of 
current interest and importance in 
the field of cereal chemistry got thor- 
ough goings over at the 33rd annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, held at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel May 23-28. 


Registration for the five-day meet- 
ing totaled approximately 475. Paul 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home oifice in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
iuformation contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8S. 
6th St., Minnenpolis 2, Minn. 








W. Hodler, Kroger Baking Co., was 
chairman of the local arrangements 
committee and the program was ar- 
ranged by Dr. John A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Dr. Frank A. Hildebrand, products 
control department, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, won the top elec- 
tive post of the association when he 
was announced as winner in the 
AACC mail balloting for president- 
elect. His opponent was Dr. Shellen- 
berger. 

Dr. Hildebrand will be installed as 
president of the organization at its 
next annual convention, succeeding 
W. L. Haley, director of products con- 
trol for the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle. Mr. Haley was installed 
as president, succeeding Dr. R. M. 
Sandstedt, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected treasurer of the 
organization. He succeeds John S. 
Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Frank R. Schwain, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Ivorydale, Ohio, is secretary of 








ALVA, 





NEW CROP WHEAT 


Carefully Selected 
for Millers 


WwW 





Call L.D. 5, Alva, Oklahoma, for top 
quality milling wheat from the new crop 


movement — Prompt, efficient service. 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL 
ELEVATOR CO. 


OKLAHOMA 
HAROLD HARRIS, General Manager 
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the association and his office was not 
voted upon this year. He was elected 
last year for a two-year term. 


1949 Convention in New York 


The 1949 convention of AACC will 
be held at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, May 15-20. Dr. Oscar Skovholt, 
Quality Bakers of America, Inc.,-was 
named chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee for the meeting, 
and Dr. R. C. Sherwood, Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., New York, is chairman 
of the program committee for the 
convention. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREWERS’ GRAIN SAVING 
AGREEMENT POSTPONED 


WASHINGTON—The effective date 
of the voluntary grain conservation 
agreement of the brewing industry 
has been postponed until June 30, it 
has been announced by Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture. 
The postponement was made at the 
request of brewing industry repre- 
sentatives. Earlier the effective date 
of the agreement had been changed 
from April 15 to June 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 15.13 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.13, as 
compared with 16.08 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 27.33, as compared with 
31.64 a year ago. 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Great Westen Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dalla: 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiure Co., Inman, Kan. 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 








LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Bakeshop Notes 


(Continued from page 64) 


the exact amount of their loss was 
not known, although some $10,000 
worth of bakery supplies in the base- 
ment were a total loss. 





NEBRASKA 


E. L. Dehm has opened his Campus 
Cafe Bakery in Kearney. The sweet 
rolls, cakes and other baked products 
will be available at local groceries 
and at the Campus Cafe. 

James L. Carter, president of the 
Nebraska Bakers Assn. for the past 
two years, is the new owner of the 
Slauter Bakery at McCook, which 
was previously operated by Ben 
Schuering. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Harvey’s Bakery, owned by Harvey 
Bernier, has moved from 31-A N. 
Main St. to 52 N. Main St., Rochester, 
where its floor space will be doubled 
and the establishment will be mod- 
ernized throughout, it has been an- 
nounced by the ‘proprietor. Thirty 
persons are now employed in the 
Rochester establishment and another 
bakery which Mr. Bernier operates 
in near-by Dover. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Villa have 
opened the Star Bakery at Clovis. 


NEW YORK 


A. Saltzman of Saltzman’s Bakery, 
Buffalo, is one of the prominent busi- 
ness concerns announced as having 
leased space in the Delaware Park 
Shopping Center, largest project of 
its kind constructed in Buffalo and 
one of the biggest in New York state. 
The shopping center is expected to 
be ready by fall. Mr. Saltzman now 
operates two large bakeries in the 
downtown area. 

The W. T. Grant Co. has announced 
the opening of a newly enlarged bake- 
shop on the main floor of its Syracuse 
store. The bakeshop has been doubled 
in size. All baked goods are produced 
in the store’s own bakery on the fifth 
floor. 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Weiss Bakery, 73 E. Utica St., Buf- 
falo by Paul F. Weiss and Kenneth 
E. Dahn. 

The National Biscuit Co. has been 
granted a building permit by the city 
to erect a dock at 243 Urban St., Buf- 
falo, at a cost of $15,000. 

The Buffalo Zoning Board of Ap- 
peals has granted permission to the 
Burezynski Bakery, Inc., to erect an 
addition to its present building at 175 
Stanislaus St., Buffalo, for bakery 
work and storage space. 

The Endwell Bakery, 352 Clinton 
St., Binghamton, has opened a branch 
at 168 Clinton St. A few months ago 
another branch was opened in Endi- 
cott. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


At a cost of $100,000, Bell Bakeries 
recently opened a new bread plant 
at 2237 Dowd Road, Charlotte. It will 
be operated in addition to a cake 
plant opened about a year ago. B. E. 
Putnam is plant manager, Carl B. 
Davis office manager, W. H. Spencer 
production superintendent and J. O. 
Gosnell sales manager. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Gordon Olson, owner of Olson’s 

Bakery at Beach, has recently been 

making a series of improvements to 
his bakery. 

Calvin Purfeerst has purchased 
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the New Salem (N.D.) Bakery from 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Kuebker, and 
has begun bakery operations. 

W. J. Peoples, manager of the New 
System Bakery in Wahpeton for the 


. past eight years, has been transferred 


to Grand Forks to take charge of a 
new bakery recently opened there. 
Dwayne Fairweather will be the new 
manager of the Wahpeton plant. 

Henry Seefried has opened his 
Wishek (N.D.) Bakery. 


OHIO 


Carpenter’s Bakeries, Inc., Toledo, 
has been incorporated, with Russell 
C. Carpenter, Mary L. Hyde and Alice 


Ries as principals. Mr. Carpenter op- 
erates a bakeshop and restaurant at 
514 Jefferson Ave. and at 314 Su- 
perior St., both in downtown Toledo. 

Having bought the Youngst Bakery 
some six months ago, Richard Stauss 
and William Hackman, partners in 
the enterprise, last month bought the 
entire block. Price of the brick struc- 
ture, which has two other stores be- 
sides the bakery and two suites, lo- 
cated at 17004 Madison Ave. in Lake- 
wood, suburb of Cleveland, was 

OKLAHOMA 

The W. G. Shipley Baking Co.’s new 

plant in McAlester had its opening 


89 


May 1. The plant is housed in a new 
building and has installed all new 
equipment. 

The Mangum (Okla.) Bakery has 
closed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Under the guidance of Frank Hol- 
lingsworth, The Home Baking Co. 
of Greenwood has returned to produc- 
tion after suffering fire damage to 
the bakeshop equipment. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The new Trebble Bakery has 
opened for business in Howard. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Town recent- 
ly held the grand opening of their 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


aie 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











Since wef 
James ichardson & dons 
bain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH* 


























CANADIAN BISCUIT PLANT—Above is an architect’s drawing of first 
unit of $4 million biscuit factory being constructed by Christie Brown & 
Co., Ltd., on a 25-acre site at the western entrance to Toronto. The new 
bakery, of the latest in modern equipment and desigh, was commenced 
some time ago and, it is anticipated, will be completed within the year. 
It is estimated by Alex A. Fraser, president, that the plant will ultimate- 


ly employ 500 workers. 





new bakery and lunch counter in 
Waubay. 


TENNESSEE 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Haney of Green- 
field have moved their Donut Shop 
to a new location in that city. 


TEXAS 


A new pie bakery was opened in 
McAllen recently by Mr. and Mrs. 
E. A. Foorman, who operated a large 
pie factory in Muncie, Ind., for 25 
years before moving here. The bak- 
ery is housed in a building with 4,200 
sq. ft. of floor space and is equipped 
with modern pastry machinery. 

Records in the office of the secre- 
tary of state in Austin show the re- 
cent incorporation of Mobley’s Hol- 


sum Bakery in Odessa. The bakery 
was chartered by J. T. Mobley, 
Gladyce Mobley and W. B. Griffith 
with $50,000 capital stock. 


WISCONSIN 


The name of Otto’s Bakery, Fond 
du Lac, owned and operated by Louis 
Cholewinski, was recently changed to 
the Tasty Bakery. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. R. McKenzie and 
son Maurice, who until recently op- 
erated the East Troy (Wis.) Bakery, 
have taken over the Family Bakery 
at Delavan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Krahn, who 
formerly operated a bakery in Wa- 
tertown, have opened Elaine’s Pastry 
Shop in Oconomowoc. 





Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


..»A Woods representative is more than a 


salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 


manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 


product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 


... economically .. . attractively. Consult your 


Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 


OOoDSA 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal + Toronto + Ottawa + Welland + Winnipeg + Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


LOUR - ROYAL HOUSE 


Hi 
La - FAMOUS - Olo 


OATMEAL BUFFALo 


a a ” = 
Robin Hood Flour § . acne 
Mills Limited ai 


SE JAW - 


wy 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CARLE ADORE LVIF MONTREAL ALL CODES USEC 


SASKATOON 
HUMBERSTONE « M * MONCTON 
T A RIENTAL EXPORT FFICE VANCOUVER 


| tles Offices: VANCO SARY - MOC 


NNIPEG - TORONTO - 


JVER - CALC 
NTREA 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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PAGE’S flours give all of the best in flour 
quality . . . and in addition the protec- 
tion of exceptional mill location at To- 
peka, where choice wheats can be drawn 
from four major producing states—Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Colorado. “ur 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


——PEAK STANDARD 
FLOUR QUALITY 


Like a mountain peak towering over 
its fellows, SUPER-FLOUR quality 
stands out. A fine short patent from 
selected hard winter wheats of proven 
baking merit, SUPER-FLOUR is a 
sound foundation for a top-notch loaf. 
The extra baking values of SUPER- 
FLOUR are easily evident to the 
baker and bread buyer alike . . . and REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
you'll like the way this superior flour 
adapts itself to your shop procedures. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


F BAKER FLOURS that give 











THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 44 











1. True. Rhubarb contains acid 
which breaks down the starch used 
as thickener. Acid, heat and mois- 
ture convert the starch into a sugar 
solution. By cooling the filling rapid- 
ly, this breaking down is decreased. 


2. False. According to the U.S. gov- 
ernment regulations, it is not-permis- 
sible to use over 3% of corn flakes 
or any other edible farinaceous sub- 
stance in making white bread. 


3. False. The soft wheat flour 
should be used in the dough stage for 
best results. The protein in the hard 
wheat flour will have a better oppor- 
tunity to develop when used in the 
sponge. 

4. About % to %% based on the 
weight of the flour is recommended. 
The type of flour will have some ef- 
fect upon the amount necessary. A 
short patent flour requires less yeast 
food than a long patent or a straight 
flour. 


5. False. While most lemon pie for- 
mulas call for water, milk can be 
used. However, when milk is used, 
the lemon juice and grated rind 
should be added after the filling has 
been cooked. Otherwise the milk will 
curdle. 


6. True. The frying temperature is 
dependent upon the richness of the 
doughnut. A rich doughnut contains 
a high percentage of sugar, eggs 
and milk. The richer the formula, the 
faster the doughnut will color up, due 
to the rapid caramelization of the sug- 
ars. A large doughnut will also re- 
quire a lower temperature than a 
small doughnut in order to be thor- 
oughly cooked. 


7. True. In order to eliminate this 
trouble, part of the sugar should be 
replaced by invert syrup, honey, glu- 
cose or glycerin. Some slight adjust- 
ment will have to be made in the 
formula as these ingredients contain 
some moisture. 


8. True. By not heating them over 
120° F. the danger of cooking the 
eggs is eliminated. By heating the 
eggs and sugar to 120° F. instead 
of using them at room temperature 
they will beat up faster and the 
cakes will have slightly more volume. 


9. False. The bread will have an 
improved grain and silkier texture. 
It is also easier to produce a more 
uniform loaf of bread. However, pro- 
duction costs are increased. 


10. True. The paper should be re- 
moved shortly before the patty shells 
are taken from the oven in order 
to obtain a better color on them. 
Some bakers will use waxed paper 
instead of greased paper. This is not 
recommended as when the paper is 
heavily waxed, the melted wax will 
discolor the tops of the patty shells. 

11. False. Corn syrup and glucose 
are identical products. They refer to 
the same ingredient. They are about 
30 to 40% as sweet as sugar (suc- 
rose). 


12. False. If any hygroscopic ingre- 
dients are used they should be de- 
creased or even eliminated. Increas- 
ing the amount of shortening in the 
formula will decrease stickinz. The 
addition of some gelatin, dissolved 
in some warm water, will help. There 
are stabilizers available that will 
decrease or eliminate sticking. 


13. False. It is not considered good 








practice to run long time sponges. 
It is extremely difficult to obtain uni- 
form fermentation over that long a 
period, due to variation in shop tem- 
perature. This would result in not ob- 
taining uniform bread from day to 
day. 

14. True. The use of this ingredient 
in the dough has a definite tenderiz- 
ing effect on the crust. 

15. True. However, if the sponge 
is very stiff or the flour is weak so 
that it will not stand a great deal 
of mixing, it would probably be best 
to break up the sponge with the wa- 
ter and other ingredients before add- 
ing the flour. 


stan ahs 


YOUR 5 
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16. True. The sugar and water are 
cooked to about 226° F. The acid 
which has been dissolved in part of 
the water, is then added and the 
mixture cooked slowly for about 30 
minutes. The syrup is then cooled as 
rapidly as possible. 

17. True. The sinking will be elim- 
inated by using this procedure. 


18. False. Research work done 
showed that there is little, if any, dif- 
ference in the finished loaves when 
a good quality of milk solids is used. 

19. False. This difficulty can be over- 
come to a large extent by the addi- 
tion of about 10 or 12 oz. of milk and 


J TARS 


PATENT FLOUR 


ER 


93 


from % to % oz. of soda to each 10 
lb. of white dough when mixing in 
the chocolate. 


20. False. The spread would be 
decreased if this were done. In order 
to increase the spread without chang- 
ing the amount of ingredients, part of 
the granulated sugar should be added 
with the flour. Powdered sugar will 
be dissolved to a large extent during 
the mixing of the dough. By adding 
part of the granulated sugar with the 
flour, more undissolved sugar would 
be in the dough. This undissolved 
sugar will melt during baking, in- 
creasing the’ spread of the cookies. 
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AN NA DIAN 


DIAN 


CANA WHEA 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR Mls COUD. 


ONTO —- CAN 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 

“LAKURON” 
WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


CABLE ADDRESS - 


PURITY 
STERLING 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


oR oll i lolalctci am icisleE Mic lale ie alia ham @lel is 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 






















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE bd 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


SS 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















“Should I marry a man who lies to 
me?” 
“Lady, do you want to be an old 


maid?” 
¢¢ ¢ 

A senator once delivered a speech 
in a Swedish community of north- 
ern Minnesota. Altho he gave what 
he considered one of his greatest ad- 
dresses, he was disappointed by the 
utter lack of enthusiasm from his 
audience. 

When he sat down, another speak- 
er arose and addressed the audience 
in Swedish. His words were received 
with thunderous applause. 

The tactful senator also applauded 
lustily. Then he turned to the chair- 
man and asked: “What was that 
fellow talking about? He certainly 
went over big!” 

“He was merely translating your 
speech into Swedish,” the chairman 
replied dryly. 


¢¢ ¢ 


A mountaineer visiting town saw, 
for the first time, a bunch of bananas. 
“Want to try one, Jeff?” asked a 
friend, after identifying the fruit for 
him. 

“No, I reckon not,” Jeff answered. 
“T’ve got so many tastes now I kain’t 
satisfy, I ain’t aimin’ to take on any 


more.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


A very large American woman, 
wearing a brilliant red dress and 
many diamonds, went to consult a 
celebrated dress designer. “Mr. Wil- 
son,” she said, “What colors should 
I wear?” The connoisseur looked her 
over a brief moment and then re- 
plied, “My dear madame, when the 
Creator fashioned the hummingbird 
and the butterfly He made them of 
brilliant colors; but when He created 
the elephant He made it taupe!” 


¢?¢¢ 


In his announcement one Sunday 
morning, the pastor regretted that 
money was not coming in quickly 
enough—6But he was no pessimist. 

“We have tried,” he said, “to raise 
the necessary money in the usual 
manner. We have tried honestly. Now 
we are going to see what a bazaar 


will do.” 
o¢¢ 


Doctor: I don’t like to mention it, 
but that check you gave me has 
come back. 

Patient: Well, that sure is funny, 
Doc, so did my lumbago. 


¢?¢¢ 


A tiny ant stood looking helplessly 
and longingly at the carcass of a 
dead horse, wondering if she could 
nibble some of it to take home. A 
truck filled with cases of whiskey 
passed by and a bottle fell out near 
the ant and broke. The ant took a 
sip and then another and pretty soon 
began to feel revitalized. Grabbing 
the horse by the tail, it started shout- 
ing, “Come on, big boy, we're going 
home!” 


Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 











Mennel 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” | 


Our mill is located in the high protein | 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat | 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











. 
Golden Loaf” ts#'sou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


Board of Trade Building Kansas City, Mo. 


————— | 











New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


—— 





PROMPT “. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
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name means what it says 


The word “service” in the name N-A Flour Service Division 
is no accident, it’s the key to what N-A offers the flour mill- 
ing industry—workable answers to flour treatment problems. 

Results are obtained because N-A’s Flour Service Division 
is a carefully balanced team of hard-hitting research and field 
experts who work in close conjunction with your own con- 
sultants and staff. Their years of accumulated experience in 
bleaching, maturing and enriching will be correctly applied 
to give an individually engineered answer to your problems. 

For complete details call on your N-A Representative soon. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE -=:.. 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
- for uniform enrichment 
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The man who voted 
against his own freedom 


HE DIDN’T KNOW he was voting against his 
personal liberty, his civil rights, and the priceless 
privileges he and all other Americans have inher- 
ited. But day after day he was... simply because 
he never went out of his way to be a real citizen. 


Ss 2 ow hoa 


A lot of Americans are like that. Too busy to vote 
in primaries and elections. Too tired at night to 
turn to the editorial page and learn about the critical 
issues America must solve. Too ready to “let 
George do it’”’ when jury duty comes along, or an 
important community job needs doing. 





Maybe those who take their freedom and their 
rights for granted will still keep them... thanks 
to other Americans willing to be working citizens. 


Maybe. But the latest chapters of world history 
suggest a different answer. 


Freedom is everybody’s job! 
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(From a Nineteenth Century Title Page) 


he Record into the Third Generation 


N this special section, sent to readers of The Northwestern Miller 
with its compliments on the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of its birth, 
appears a necessarily condensed history of the flour milling indus- 
try in America. Supplementing it, because this publication has been 
for so long a part of that record, is a brief biography of The North- 
western Miller itself, reflecting not only its growth through three quar- 
ters of a century but its development as a commercial enterprise meas- 
ured by its ability to obtain, in the form of confidence expressed in 
without which it could 





advertising, the wherewithal to pay the printer 
not have carried on and rendered the services that have made its story 
a part of flour milling. 

The Northwestern Miller in its beginning was a small but self- 
respecting publication, which today would be described as a house 
organ, issued from LaCrosse, Wis., its principal mission being to aid 
in the introduction of a new type of millstone dressing machine. 
From all we have learned, the machine was an excellent one, but suf- 
fered from the misfortune that it was initiated but a few years before 
the use of stones for grinding wheat into flour gave place to the roller 
mill, an imported and none too welcome mechanism originating in 
Europe. Almost at the same time there appeared on the milling hori- 
zon the purifier and, with it, the gradual reduction system of milling 
wheat into a finer quality of flour by a much different method. 

Whether through enterprise or because there was nothing else 
left for them to do, the publishers of the little four-page Northwestern 
Miller, instead of surrendering to adverse fortune, moved it, along 
with their modest equipment and printing crew, to Minneapolis and 
announced themselves as publishers of a milling journal. 

Among the members of the small printing crew transferred was 
a great but modest gentleman, a printer named Frederick J. Clark, 
who, in the course of time, became a member of the editorial staff and 
through the following years learned much about both milling and 
baking. In later years he also was chiefly responsible for The North- 
western Miller’s becoming not only a journal of milling but a journal 
of baking as well. 

Fortune did not fail the owners and the ambitious printer, pri- 
marily because the adventure came almost exactly at the time of the 
beginning of America’s greatest era of flour mill building and rebuild- 
ing to meet the demand for the new and better kind of flour. Adver- 
tisements flowed in from the numberless manufacturers of milling 
equipment, and, while this income had to be in some sense shared 
with many other mushroom publications, The Northwestern Miller 
soon came to lead them all, in which happy position it continued for 
many years. 

Yet, in due course, there appeared another fly in the ointment 
of prosperity. There came a time when millers were prepared to make 
more flour than their customers needed. It was then that the manage- 
ment of the still undaunted publication conceived the idea that buyers 
of flour would profit and become better buyers of millers’ products 





if they read the same news the millers read—about crops, markets, 


the varying characteristics of flour and all of the new factors of one 
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kind and another. Acting upon this hopeful idea, the publishers, not 
yet too well equipped with income and reserves, boldly sent solicitors out 
to persuade buyers to read a milling journal. 

This enterprise was so unexpectedly successful that in a little 
while the publishers felt justified in approaching the miller with the ar- 
gument that a “card” in the paper would meet the eye of the buyer and 
make it easier to sell the “superfine” flour which he alone produced. 
The progress of this campaign was at first somewhat sluggish, but, 
as before, persistence won the battle, so that The Northwestern Miller 
was no more a millers’ journal but a journal of the flour trade. 

Encouraged by the success of this novel enterprise and noting 
the rapid expansion of the export flour trade—and with a few more 
chips in their pocket—the publishers sent a representative to Europe to 
persuade buyers and brokers that they, also, could buy flour more advan- 
tageously and sell it at a better profit if they kept themselves better 
informed about goings on in America, especially with regard to crops, 
markets and what millers were about. The success of this adventure 
abroad was quickly much greater than had been hoped; so suc- 
cessful, indeed, that for more than 50 years The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained an efficiently staffed office in London. This office not 
only has been through these many years an important instrument 
in advancing the trade in American flour in many countries but also 
has gained the confidence of the entire overseas trade so that, by 
World War I, it was officially elected by the organizations of all 
western European importers and the Millers National Federation in 
America to serve as unofficial mediator in arranging peaceful terms 
to settle contracts covering many millions of dollars worth of flour 
under contract at the time transatlantic shipping was interfered with 
and great money losses impended for both buyer and seller. The 
results of this were so great that not more than three or four suits 
at law for breach of contract were carried to the courts, 

The later years of the expansion of this publication on the com- 
mercial side of these great industries are better known to its readers 
of today; how it happily foresaw the expansion of commercial baking 
and entered that great industry, first with a supplement, then with 
a separate journal, The American Baker, one of the great bak- 
ing publications of the country, if not of the world; how, also, the 
publishers still more recently embarked in the commercial feed trade 
with Feedstuffs, and a little later returned to the beginning with a new 
technical publication, Milling Production, 

We here review the record of the company’s adjustment to chang- 
ing conditions through the years in no spirit of boasting of the wisdom 
or accomplishments of those associated with the publication in the 
present generation. Rather we have sought to make it clear that the 
foundations were laid and its spirit created in large part before their 
time, and that they have merely carried on building as well as might 
be upon that essential foundation and in accordance with the traditions 






of the past, with firm determination to continue to serve the industries 






with which it has so long been associated. 
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In the early twenties of this cen- 
tury the late Henry Adams Bel- 
lows, then managing editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, prepared for 
publication in the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Number (1923) a short 
history of flour milling, which lat- 
er was expanded and published as 
a booklet. Throughout the inter- 
vening years this history has been 
widely used both in and out of the 
flour milling industry. It is no 
longer in print, but to meet the 
continuing need of such a work 
the text has been revised and en- 
larged by members of the staff 
of The Northwestern Miller for 
publication in this, the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary Number. 


* * * 


I: POUNDING AND 
RUBBING 


MONG all the industries of the world, 
flour milling may justly claim to have 
the longest continuous existence. Its origin 
goes back uncounted centuries beyond the 
reach of written or pictured records, for 
grain was unquestionably used for human food 
in prehistoric times, and wherever grain was 
so used, there likewise was the germ of flour 
milling. Although the cultivation of wheat 
has not been traced to the Paleolithic age, 
stores of wheat ears or grain belonging 
to Neolithic man have been discovered in 
many parts of central and eastern Europe. 
Even in those days wheat culture seems to 
have been of considerable antiquity, for the 
discoveries include specimens of several kinds 
of wheat. 

Thus it is that when wheat growing and 
flour grinding emerge from obscurity into the 
comparative clearness of historic antiquity, 
they appear as already ancient institutions, 
vested in many cases with a profound religious 
significance. Wheat was a direct gift of the 
gods among the Egyptians and Greeks, and 
for the Chinese wheat was a grant from heav- 
en, celebrated by an annual sowing by the 
emperor, a custom introduced by the semi- 
mythical Shen-nung. 

Of the process of converting wheat and 
other grains into edible food in prehistoric 
times we know, of course, little beyond what 
can be deduced from later evidence and from 
scanty relics. In general, prehistoric man 


pounded his grain, and did not rub or roll 
it; the saddle stone, the earliest form of the 
real grinding mill, belongs to the dawn of 
recorded history. The transition from the 


pounding process to one of grinding by fric- 
tion represents the first of the great steps 
in the development of flour milling. It had 
taken place by the time the first enduring 
records of the milling industry were made. 
This evolution may, indeed, fairly be said to 
mark the dawn of civilization, and among the 
savage and semi-savage peoples which have 
been under accurate observation in modern 
times it remains true that the development 
of civilization goes hand in hand with the re- 
finement of the milling process. 


EARLIEST STAGES 


It is unnecessary for a review of flour mill- 
ing history to take much account of the primi- 
tive grain pounding stage, partly because of 
the scarcity of material, and still more be- 
cause there was nothing which could be called 
a real development in the art of milling so 
long as the pounding process predominated. 
The one essential fact is that the preparation 
of grain for human food by crushing or 
pounding it unquestionably existed for thou- 
sands of years before the beginnings of re- 
corded history, and that during these un- 
counted centuries the only significant changes 
in the process concerned the shape of the in- 
struments used. The bed stone tended to be- 
come more cup-shaped, the pounding stone 
more pointed, and as these forms were ac- 
centuated, it is quite possible that individual 
grain pounders often used their pestles with 
a twisting motion, thus rubbing and bruising 
the grain as well as crushing it. 

Presumably it was from observation of the 
fact that such a twisting motion of the crush- 
ing stone was more effective than a mere down- 
right blow that flour milling made its first 
real advance. Certainly, in so far as direct 
evidence is supplied by unquestioned pounding 
and bed stones which have been unearthed, 
there was no tendency in prehistoric times for 
the concave surface to become really deep, so 
as to approximate the much later mortar, and 
with the elongated pounding stones generally 
in use, it must have become apparent that a 
much greater rubbing surface could be secured 
by using the side of the stone than by employ- 
ing simply the point. The earliest real grind- 
ing, as distinct from mere pounding, was un- 
doubtedly a combination process, the grain 
being first broken with blows of the pounding 
stone, and then rubbed into a coarse meal. 
Little by little the rubbing part of the process 
increased in relative importance, until the en- 
tire work of reducing the grain to meal was 
accomplished by this method. 


THE SADDLE STONE 


At this point flour milling may be said 
to have begun, and with it come the earliest 
enduring records, showing not only the in- 
struments, but how they were used. Dates 
are at best mere approximations, but there 
is good reason to believe that the saddle stone 
goes back some 4,000 years before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Chaldea, the 
real cradle of civilization and of the arts, was 
particularly famous for its grain, and while 
there exist only a few traces of the saddle 
stone as used among the Chaldeans, there are 
enough of these to make it altogether likely 
that wheat and other grains were converted 





into human food by a rubbing and not a 
pounding process. 

The best evidence of the existence of the 
saddle stone among the Chaldeans is the fact 
that in the civilizations which borrowed most 
of their early glory from Chaldea the saddle 
stone appears as the established device for 
grinding grain. This is above all true of 
Egypt. A number of statuettes have been 
discovered,’ at least one of them attributed to 
the period of the Third Dynasty, or about 
2300 B. C., which show kneeling figures grind- 
ing grain. In practically every case, the 
lower stone has a flat or slightly concave up- 
per surface, generally inclined slightly away 
from the grinder, while the upper stone is in 
the form of a roller, somewhat longer than 
the extreme width of the lower stone. 

Whether this upper stone was rolled or 
pushed back and forth over the surface of the 
saddle stone is an open question, but probably 
both motions were used. Some of the Egyp- 
tian statuettes show an upper stone with one 
surface flattened, indicating that the grain 
was rubbed beneath it with little or no rotary 
motion; in other instances the upper stone is 
nearly if not quite round. In either case, 
however, there can have been practically no 
pounding of the grain; the meal was produced 
by a gradual crushing and rubbing, with fric- 
tion playing a larger part than the direct 
pressure which would result from using the 
upper stone simply as a roller. 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


From Egypt we secure our earliest pictor- 
ial records of flour milling, and these, includ- 
ing the statuettes and the many decorations 
on monuments and tombs, are sufficiently 
varied and numerous to give a clear idea of 
the processes employed. The most important 
literary records of milling three thousand 
years ago, however, come to us, not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Hebrews. The Old 
Testament is full of references to the grinding 
of wheat, to bread and to bakers, and from 
these references we can obtain a considerable 
insight not only into milling and baking 
methods, but also into the economic and social 
status of the allied industries. 

In ancient Palestine the bakers seem to 
have been much more important than the mil- 
lers, for we find no reference to millers as a 
distinct class, and the flour mills, where they 
were not simply household appliances, seem to 
lave been almost universally operated by 
slaves—a custom which persisted far into the 
days of the Roman Empire. Throughout the 
period of the Jewish residence in Egypt and 
the subsequent migrations it is probable that 
the ordinary domestic mill—in other words, a 
crude mortar or a saddle stone—on which 
each household ground its own grain was the 
only known type. Among the Egyptians, 
however, and some of the other nations with 
which the Jews early came into contact, there 
were certainly mills established in the royal or 
other large households, worked by slaves, and 
supplying flour for the royal family and 
retinue. There may also have been semi- 
public mills dating from very early times. 
For example, when the Philistines captured 
Samson and put out his eyes, they “brought 
him down to Gaza, and bound him with the 
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fetters of brass, and he did grind in the 
prison house.” 

That all flour milling outside of the in- 
dividual household was carried on almost ex- 
clusively by slaves is unquestionable. Prob- 
ably it was to some extent a public service. 
Most of the local prisons among the Hebrews 
appear to have maintained mills in which 
grain was ground for the people at large. 

However, most of the early grinding was 
done at home, and each man’s millstones 
were regarded as among his most important 
possessions. Thus -it was specifically for- 
bidden for any one to accept millstones as 
collateral for a loan: “No man shall take 
the' nether or the upper millstone to pledge; 
for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.” As 
laws are made only when there are evils to 
correct, it is clear that some of the Jews were 
in the habit of mortgaging their domestic 
flour mills, and then, on the foreclosure of the 
mortgage, no longer able to keep themselves 
alive, becoming public charges. 

That these household millstones were sad- 
dle stones and not mere pounders or crushers 
is clearly indicated by the familiar reference 
in Exodus to the slave woman “behind” the 
mill. ‘The saddle stone is the only known form 
of early grain grinding device which has any 
discernible “behind” and “before,” and thus 
the reference provides a quite sufficient de- 
scription of the milling equipment, supported 
by all the evidence obtainable from Egypt 
itself at the period mentioned by the story. 


THE EARLY BAKERS 


If millers of flour are neglected in the Old 
Testament records, the bakers are in a very 
different position, and through the frequent 
references to them, and the still more numer- 
ous references to bread, we can obtain some 
notion of the importance of the bread-making 
industries among the early Hebrews. The 
earliest reference to a professional baker is, 
of course, to be found in the well-known story 
in Genesis. In this case the baker was not a 
Jew, but an Egyptian, but the Jews certainly 
saw nothing unusual in Pharaoh’s having such 
an official, and he seems to have been a per- 
sonage of some importance in the royal palace. 

Many years later we find a situation sug- 
gesting, at least, a commercial bakery on a 
more modern basis, and also the existence of 
something resembling a bakers’ association. 
The Chaldeans had been making a_ vast 
amount of trouble for the Jews, and King 
Zedekiah, at his wits’ ends to know what to do, 
directed the prophet Jeremiah to pray for the 
people. Thereupon Jeremiah, always ready 
to foretell disaster, announced that the Chal- 
deans, who had temporarily withdrawn, would 
shortly return, “and fight against this city, 
and take it, and burn it with fire.” Zedekiah 
had not bargained for this, so the unwelcome 
prophet was straightway thrown into prison. 
After he had remained there for a few days, 
the king listened to his plea for liberty, and 
“commanded that they should commit Jere- 
miah into the court of the prison, and that 
they should give him daily a piece of bread 
out of the bakers’ street, until all the bread 
in the city were spent.” 

Just what the “bakers’ street” really was 
cannot be stated with certainty. Apparently 
by this time the Jews, at least in Jerusalem, 
had turned away from home baking sufficiently 
so that the bakers formed a definite group, 
localized by having their establishments in a 
single street. This is a very different situa- 
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tion from the one revealed in all the earlier 
references to bakers, for the “bakers’ street” 
cannot have had anything to do with the royal 
palace. Did the bakers go there voluntarily, 
or was a certain region officially designated 
for them? Did they have an organization of 
their own, so as to distribute such royal requi- 
sitions as this one of Zedekiah’s among the in- 
dividual bakers? The answer to each of these 
questions is probably affirmative, to some 
extent at least, for it is illogical to think of a 
group of tradesmen living close together and 
all working at the same industry without es- 
tablishing some measure of industrial organi- 
zation. 

This, in turn, raises a question as to how 
and where the bakers secured their flour. With 
home baking evidently superseded to some ex- 
tent by the commercial process, it would be 
natural to assume that home milling followed 
a similar course. To some extent, perhaps, it 
did so. The bakers probably did much of their 
own grinding, or, as is still more likely, they 
secured flour from the semi-public prison mills. 
In general, however, the situation among the 
Hebrews seems to have been the exact reverse 
of conditions as they were subsequently for 
the better part of 2,000 years. In other words, 
home milling and commercial baking were the 
rule, as opposed to the commercial or public 
milling and home baking of later days. 

In summary, the evidence afforded by the 
Old Testament, taken in conjunction with 
that provided by Egypt, indicates that flour 
milling from about 2000 B.C. to the begin- 
ning of the Macedonian period 1700 years 
later showed little or no industrial or me- 
chanical development, although the allied in- 
dustry of baking seems to have undergone 
something resembling a real commercial or- 
ganization. Grain was ground either at home, 
in the royal palaces and great households, 
or in the prisons, and practically always by 
slave or menial labor whenever such labor was 
procurable. The farmer, of course, ground 
his own grain, just as he does in Palestine to- 
day; the city dweller either bought grain and 
ground it himself or went to the “bakers’ 
street” and bought his bread ready baked. The 
nearest approach to trade in flour must have 
been among the bakers themselves, but the 
complete lack of any references to the buying 
or selling of flour—and this among a people 
conspicuous from the very beginning for their 
commercial activity—is virtual proof that the 
flour business as a distinct occupation among 
the Jews amounted to very little. 


IN HOMERIC TIMES 

About the time Solomon was building up 
Jerusalem into a great city, the historical 
tradition of the ancient Greeks was beginning 
with the story of the fall of Troy. Presum- 
ably some five or six hundred years intervened 
between the actual destruction of Troy by the 
Greeks and the final composition of the two 
mighty epics which have made the event en- 
duringly famous. The pictures of Greek life 
presented by the Iliad and the Odyssey belong 
essentially to the seventh or eighth century 
before Christ, and not to the era in which 
the events are supposed to have taken place. 
None the less, these pictures are of remarkable 
value, above all by reason of their clearness, 
and there is in the twentieth book of the 
Odyssey a reference to flour milling which, 
when checked against the many other refer- 
ences to flour and bread in the Homeric 
poems, gives us a striking picture of the mill- 
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ing industry some twenty-six hundred years 
ago. 

The passage occurs at the point where 
Odysseus, after many wanderings, has re- 
turned from the siege of Troy to his home, 
where he is at first unrecognized. His house 
is virtually in possession of his wife’s numer- 
ous suitors, whom Odysseus plans to slay, 
with the help of his son, Telemachus. The 
appointed day arrives, and Odysseus, still 
vexed by doubts as to the outcome, calls on 
the chief of the gods for a sign of impending 
victory. “Let some one,” he prays, “of the 
folk that are waking show me a word of good 
omen within.” 

The answer straightway follows: “A wom- 
an, a grinder at the mill, uttered a voice of 
omen from within the house hard by, where 
stood the mills of the shepherd of the people. 
At these handmills twelve women in all were 
wont to bestir themselves, making flour of 
barley and of wheat, the marrow of men. Now 
all the others were asleep, for they had ground 
out their task of grain, but this one alone did 
not yet rest, being the weakest of all. She 
now stayed her mill, and spake a word, a sign 
to her lord.” 

Such was the flour milling establishment 
in the home of a Greek prince in the period 
when the Homeric poems were composed. It 
was even called a “mill,” the Greek word mylé 
(pronounced very much like the German 
miihle) being cognate with the Latin mola, 
whence came, likewise in Latin, the diminutive 
molina, a “little mill,” this, in turn, passing 
into early English as myln, whence the tran- 
sition to “mill” is easy. Whether Odysseus 
had 12 mills, each with a single operative, or 
a smaller number, with the women working in 
shifts, is not entirely clear from the passage. 
Probably, however, there was an individual 
mill for each of the 12 women, as otherwise 
they would presumably not have all been al- 
lowed to sleep at the same time,—except, that 
is, the one “weakest of all” who had not fin- 
ished her allotment. 

Presumably the same women, with the 
same machinery, ground both wheat and bar- 
ley, although the one in question refers specif- 
ically only to her toil in making barley flour. 
The two cereals are mentioned together in the 
description preceding her speech, but there is 
no evidence as to whether they were used sep- 
arately, or combined in some form of mixed 
flour. The standard Homeric word for bread, 
sitos, has been interpreted by most lexicogra- 
phers to mean wheat bread primarily, and 
perhaps exclusively. On the other hand, the 
word meaning wheat flour, aleiar, appears 
far less often than alphiton, which certainly 
indicates a flour made wholly or in part of 
barley. All varieties of flour were constantly 
characterized as “white,” so the alphiton was 
probably not a straight barley flour, but a 
blend with wheat. 

Unlike the Jews or the Egyptians, the 
Greeks were essentially a seafaring people, 
and flour formed a regular part of the food 
supply for the crews of the Greek ships. Thus, 
in the second book of the Odyssey, when 
Telemachus goes off to seek his father, he 
gives the following order for the victualing 
of his ship: “Fill 12 jars with sweet wine, and 
close each with its lid, and pour me barley 
meal into well-sewn skins, and let there be 
20 measures of the grain of bruised barley 
meal.” The custom of packing flour for ship- 
ment in leather sacks was practically universal 


throughout the Greek world. 








Regarding the quality of this flour, it is 
significant that the adjective almost invar- 
iably applied to flour or bread in the Homeric 
poems is leukos, which means “bright,” 
“white.” The whiteness of all flour of the 
Homeric period seems to have been its most 
salient characteristic, and certainly, if the 
bread had been coarse or dark, some other 
word than “white” would have been found to 
supply its chief description. It was just this 
kind of bread which appears repeatedly in 
the Homeric poems as “the marrow of men,” 
the phrase being a close equivalent to “the 
staff of life.” The insistence on whiteness 
suggests that there must have been some 
degree of separation of the bran from the 
kernel of the grain in the Greek milling 
process, and this idea is supported by the 
fact that Odysseus, like many a country mil- 
ler of later times, kept pigs, and fed them on 
“husks,” which almost certainly means the 
offals of wheat and barley milling. 

This question of separation in flour mill- 
ing involves various mechanical considerations 
as to the type of mill used by the early 
Greeks. It has been generally assumed that 
the Homeric flour mill was essentially like the 
Scottish quern, and the Butcher and Lang 
translation of the Odyssey actually used the 
word “quern” as a rendering for mylé. 
Professor Yates describes the ancient Greek 
mill as “two round flat stones about two feet 
in diameter. The upper stone is turned by a 
handle inserted at one side, and has a hole in 
the middle into which the corn [wheat] is 
poured. By the process of grinding the corn 
makes its way from the center, and is poured 
out in the state of flour at the rim.” “There 
is no doubt,” he adds, “that this is the flour 
mill in its most ancient form.” 

Richard Bennett, on the other hand, 
maintains in his classic four-volume “History 
of Corn Milling” that the Homeric mill was 
simply a flat or hollowed stone, on which the 
grain was pounded and crushed by another 
stone held in the hand. It is hard to see how 
anything approaching “white” flour could 
have been evolved from such a crude process. 

The archwrological evidence in favor of the 
crushing stone as against the rotary mill is, 
however, very strong. Schliemann, in describ- 
ing the relics found in the ruins of Troy, 
points out that “rudely cut, nearly globular, 
stone instruments for flour grinding are very 
numerous in all the four lower prehistoric 
cities; I could have collected thousands of 
them.” 

Another, and a more likely, possibility for 
the mill equipment of Odysseus is the saddle 
stone. Schliemann found great numbers of 
saddle stone mills in the ruins of Troy, al- 
though his description is unsatisfactorily 
vague; Schliemann was more of an archeolo- 
gist than a milling expert. He maintained 
that such stones as he found were unsuitable 
for flour making; “only a kind of groats,” he 
says, “could have been made in this way, not 
flour; and the bruised grain could not have 
been used for making bread ; in Homer we find 
it used for porridge, and also for strewing on 
roasted meats.” Bennett, on the other hand, 
maintains that excellent flour could be ground 
with the saddle stone. As the high quality 
of the Ithacan flour is so well attested, it fol- 
lows cither that Bennett is right and Schlie- 
mann wrong, or that Odysseus actually had 
more efficient milling machinery at his dis- 
posal than the saddle stone, the crusher or 
the mortar. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


II: THE REVOLVING MILL 


HE problem of the type of flour mill used 

by the ancient Greeks leads directly to 
the second great step in the development of 
flour milling, the first having been the sub- 
stitution of attrition for pounding in the 
primitive grinding of grain. What brought 
about the change from the saddle stone to the 
revolving quern was the desire, not to pro- 
duce a better quality of flour, but to econo- 
mize power. Obviously, as long as the milling 
process was based on a backward and forward 
motion of the grinding or crushing stone, the 
size of the mill was automatically limited by 
the fact that no mill could be larger than one 
person (generally one slave woman) could op- 
erate by hand. In the early days slave or 
prison labor was plentiful, but as civilization 
advanced, and public works of vast scope were 
undertaken, the demand for slave labor became 
increasingly great. For this reason it became 
desirable to increase the mechanical efficiency 
of the grinding mill, and the obvious way to 
accomplish this was to change the backward 
and forward movement to a continuous rotary 
one. 

Just when or by whom this change was 
first introduced we do not know, but there is 
no evidence to indicate that any form of re- 
volving mill was known to the ancients prior to 
300 B.C. According to Varro (116-27 
B. C.), revolving millstones were invented by 
the Volsinians, the inhabitants of one of the 
chief cities of Etruria, destroyed by Rome 
about 280 B.C. Cato (232-147 B.C.) men- 
tions in a list of farm implements “one ass mill 
and one thrusting mill” (mola asinaria wna et 
trusatilis una). The “thrusting” mill must 
have been the saddle stone, or something 
closely equivalent, but any conceivable mill 
which could be driven by a beast of burden 
must have been constructed on the revolving 
principle. In view of the fact that writers 
before Cato’s time nowhere mention anything 
approaching a revolving mill, and that no 
relics in either Italy or Greece suggest the 
existence of such, a mill prior to the third 
century B.C., it seems fairly safe to assume 
that the application of the principle of rotary 
motion to flour milling was first made in Italy 
somewhere between 300 and 250 B. C. 

For two or three hundred years the 
“thrusting mill (mola trusatilis) and the re- 
volving mill (mola versatilis) flourished side 
by side in the Roman world, and both types 
followed the legions in their military con- 
quests ; but while the saddle stone undoubtedly 
lingered on far into the Christian era as the 
household mill, the immense mechanical super - 
iority of the revolving mill gradually estab- 
lished it as the only efficient type wherever 
grain was ground in large quantities. 


THE PRIMITIVE QUERN 

The earliest form of the revolving mill, or 
quern, as it was subsequently called, seems to 
have been little more than a development of 
the saddle stone. The lower stone was hol- 
lowed in such a way as to resemble a cup, 
and the upper stone was globular in shape, 
large enough nearly to fill the cuplike hollow, 
and possibly fitted with projecting “ears” or 
a handle of wood. Thus the only essential 
d‘fference in operation was that whereas the 
upper stone of the “thrusting” mill was 
worked backward and forward, in the revolv- 
ing mill it was turned round and round. Soon, 
however, it became apparent that this pro- 
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vided hitherto undreamed-of possibilities for 
increasing the size of the stones, and for the 
application of more than one-man power. 
Some lazy and ingenious grinder, instead of 
painfully walking round and round his mill, 
harnessed an ass to the handle, and therewith 
the first step in power milling had been taken. 

The revolving mills of the Roman period 
were by no means all of one type; they varied 
immensely, not only in size, but also in shape 
and construction. They were alike only in one 
essential: the lower or bed stone was station- 
ary, while the upper stone revolved. Some- 
times the lower stone was cupshaped and the 
upper one globular; sometimes it was in the 
form of a cone, the upper stone being hollowed 
to fit over it; sometimes both stones were flat, 
or nearly so, the upper stone revolving on a 
pivot fixed in the center of the lower one. All 
these types flourished, as we know from many 
specimens preserved, side by side. Further- 
more, the practice of “dressing” flat stones 
with grooves, the edges of the grooves doing 
the grinding while the furrows provided chan- 
nels whereby the ground meal reached the ex- 
terior rim of the stones, unquestionably de- 
veloped during the early period of revolving 
hand stones. In the British Museum there is 
a specimen of an upper millstone from the 
Anglo-Roman period, about twenty inches in 
diameter, with its lower face regularly grooved 
in sections of five furrows each. 

The particular significance of this fact is 
that from the days of the Roman Empire, in 
the first century or two of the Christian era, 
to the commercial development of roller mill- 
ing 1700 years later, there was no fundamen- 
tal change in the actual milling process. The 
principle of the revolving stone, the use of 
flat, grooved stones, and the separation of the 
products of milling into fine flour, coarse 
flour and bran, were all perfectly well known 
to the Romans of Nero’s time, and thereafter 
the mechanical growth of flour milling was al- 
most exclusively concerned with the applica- 
tion of different forms of power to the turning 
of the millstone. 


ROMAN FLOUR GRADES 


Regarding the grading of the products of 
milling, Pliny, who died in the year 79 A. D., 
provides definite information. “From one 
modius of the grain,” he says, “there should 
be extracted four sextars of bolted flour, half 
a modius of white meal, four sextars of coarse 
meal, and four sextars of bran.” That the 
various products represented recognized dif- 
ferences in commercial value is likewise proved 
by another statement of Pliny’s: “When the 
prices of grain are moderate, meal sells at 
forty ases the modius, bolted flour at eight 
ases more, and bolted flour of winter wheat 
at sixteen ases more.” Bolting was a very 
early development, used not only to produce 
a fine flour, but still more to separate the 
flour from the particles of stone chipped off 
from the millstone, and also from the sand 
which was frequently mixed with the grain to 
facilitate the grinding process. Furthermore, 
the practice of flour adulteration was by no 
means uncommon, and the millers of Cam- 
pania made a special point of mixing chalk 
with their meal to give it an added whiteness 
—a fact attested not only by Pliny, but by a 
decree of the Emperor Augustus authorizing 
an annual payment for the lease of the hill 
whence this particular kind of chalk was ob- 
tained. Thus, in addition to proving the an- 
tiquity of supposedly modern flour grades, 
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Pliny shows that the demand for white flour, 
and a custom analogous to bleaching, existed 
nearly two thousand years ago. 


IN IMPERIAL ROME 


The development of the revolving flour , 


mill, driven either by human labor or by 
beasts, opened the way for milling operations 
on a scale previously impossible, and in Rome 
at the beginning of the Christian era we find 
three main types of mill: the public mill, man- 
aged by the authorities and operated with 
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slave or criminal labor ; 
the household mill, like- 
wise generally operated 
by slaves, but main- 
tained by the wealthy 
owners of large private 
establishments, and, fin- 
ally, the commercial 
mill, run as a business 
enterprise, and employ- 
ing at any rate a pro- 
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rents were paid very largely in produce, and 
thus there was a steady flow of grain from the 
small farms to the granaries of the large prop- 
erty owners and likewise to those of the state. 
Rome was a very large importer of grain, 
bringing in wheat from Greece, Sicily, north- 
ern Africa and Asia Minor, but most of this 
trade was in the hands of the government, and 
there was not much private grain trading on 
any extensive scale, 

Regarding the commercial flour millers 
of Rome we unfortunately know little, al- 
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portion of free laborers. 

Most of the numer- 
ous references in Roman 
literature to flour milling are concerned with 
the public mills, and it was by these that the 
traditional status of the Roman miller was so 
degraded. Grinding grain in the public mill was 
one of the lowest forms of labor, and although 
there are many recorded instances of poets, 
philosophers and others of conspicuous intel- 
lectual attainments who were driven by pov- 
erty to hire themselves out as mill operatives, 
the stigma attaching to the trade was almost 
ineradicable. The public mills provided most of 
the flour for the poorer people of Rome, and 
likewise for many of the cities throughout the 
Empire; in general, the grain trade was a state 
monopoly, and the policy of “free bread” was 
in the end one of the main causes contributing 
to the collapse of the Roman imperial power. 

The household mills on the great estates 
did not differ materially from the public mills ; 
they were operated largely by slaves, working 
under an overseer, who either ground the grain 
brought in by the tenant farmers or bought 
it from the public warehouses. Taxes and 


ag 
though there is ample evidence to show 
that many of the mills scattered 
throughout the city were privately 
owned and operated on a business basis. 
The most important single source of 
information is the tomb of the miller 
Eurysaces, discovered in Rome in 1838. 
Eurysaces apparently lived in the later 
days of the Republic, and the following 
description of his tomb is taken from 
Richard Bennett’s “History of Corn 
Milling”: 

“The tomb is to be seen near the Porta 
Maggiore. Upon it is the somewhat defaced 
inscription: ‘Est hoc monimentom Marcii 
Vergilit Evrysaces pistoris redemptoris ap- 
paritoris’ (“This is the monument of Marcus 
Virgilius Eurysaces, miller, buyer of grain, 
and beadle’). The meaning of the last word 
has been somewhat disputed, but it is generally 
agreed to be as here translated; and it indi- 
cates that Eurysaces was not only a miller, 
baker and grain merchant, but held some of- 
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fice in the city, as that of steward or inspec- 
tor, probably over the trade; and was evi- 
dently a citizen of position. 

“Three large and artistically carved bas- 
reliefs on the tomb represent various episodes 
in the busy life of the erstwhile miller and 
grain merchant. A slave with an account 
book is receiving sacks of grain: Eurysaces 
himself is in business conference with three 
persons, one of whom seems to be a master 
and the others servants: an ass mill is rapidly 
grinding, a slave with a whip keeping the ani- 
mals in motion. The second carving shows the 
meal being carried to the sieve; a customer 
buying and paying for flour; grain being 
pounded in a mortar; four bakers preparing 
dough on a table near an oven, as Eurysaces 
stands by expounding the procedure. In the 
third bas-relief is depicted the weighing of 
bread on a huge balance in view of the three 
personages already mentioned, one of whom 
may be the prefectus annonae or civic official 
having supervision over the public bread 
supply.” 

A century or so after the time of Eury- 
saces, we find the Emperor Trajan 
establishing a “College of Pistors,” 
in other words, an incorporated as- 
sociation of millers and_ bakers. 
This took place shortly after the 
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year 100, and by the fourth century this asso- 
ciation had become exceedingly important. 
Much of its growth was due to the gradual 
disappearance of slave labor in the Roman 
mills, and the development of water mills, 
most of them privately operated but under 
close state control. It is this application of 
water power to the flour milling process which 
marks the next great forward step in milling 
history, not only because it provided a new 
and much more economical system of operat- 
ing mills, but because, with the disappearance 
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of slave labor, it took flour milling on an ex- 
tensive scale out of the hands of the state, and 
made possible the development of commercial 
flour milling as we know it today. 


Ill: POWER MILLING 


UST as the principle of rotary motion 
revolutionized the technic of flour milling 
in the century or two immediately preceding 
the Christian era, so the application of power, 
as opposed to human or beast labor, revolu- 
tionized the milling industry in the fifth, sixth 
and seventh centuries A.D. As long as flour 
milling remained essentially a matter of hand 
labor, its control necessarily stayed in the 
hands either of the state, with its unfailing 
supply of criminals, or of private individuals 
rich enough to maintain a large force of 
slaves. Milling as a business was absolutely 
dependent on sufficient economy of operation 
to make it profitable, and this economy could 
be effected only by reducing the labor cost. 
The reduction was brought about by the de- 
velopment of the water mill. 





THE WATER WHEEL 


The origin of the water wheel is shrouded 
in obscurity, but the important fact to note is 
that its application to milling, and indeed to 
any form of practical industry, does not seem 
to have been made anywhere much before 100 
B.C. So far as flour milling is concerned, 
this is easily explicable by the parallel fact 
that the rotating millstone was likewise of 
relatively late origin. The first authentic ref- 
erence to a water-driven mill is in an epigram 
by Antipater of Thessalonica, a Greek poet 
who flourished about 85 B.C. He bids “the 
maids who labored at the mill” to cease their 
toil, for “Ceres has commanded the water- 
nymphs to perform your task, and these now 
throw themselves against the wheel, forcing 
round the axle and with it the heavy mill- 
stone.” Far more important is the reference 
by Strabo to a water mill possessed by Mithri- 
dates, King of Pontus, which the Romans 
found at Cabira after the defeat of Mithri- 
dates by Pompey in 65 B.C. In the absence 
of opposing evidence, it may be assumed that 
the water mill was first developed in Asia 
Minor, and was adopted by the Romans after 
their conquests in that part of the ancient 
world. 

The Greek, and presumably the Pontic, 
water wheel was horizontal, and connected di- 
rectly with the upper millstone by a shaft 
passing through a hole in the lower one. In 
this form the water mill had a very low effi- 
ciency, owing to the inevitably slow rate of 
grinding except on rapid streams, and the real 
adaptation of water power to flour milling 
can unhesitatingly be ascribed to the Romans, 
and quite possibly to the engineer and scien- 
tist, Vitruvius. Somewhere between the years 
20 and 11 B.C. Vitruvius wrote a detailed 
description of a grinding mill, apparently a 
novelty, equipped with a vertical water wheel. 
The shaft on which this wheel revolved was 
fitted, inside the mill, with a small toothed 
wheel (tympanum dentatum), which, in turn, 
engaged with a larger one (secundum tympa- 
num maius item dentatuwm) set horizontally. 
This upper wheel turned the mill, the grain 
being poured down from above by a suspended 
hopper and the meal being ejected by the ro- 
tation of the millstone. 

Here we have all the essentials of flour 
milling as it was practiced for some eighteen 
hundred years, the outstanding features being 
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the vertical water wheel and the gearing. It 
is to be noted that in this mill the gearing was 
down, making the millstone revolve less rapidly 
than the water wheel, probably taking into 
consideration the strong, swift current of the 
Tiber, but it was early found that by revers- 
ing the relative sizes of the cog wheels a slow 
current could be made to drive a mill rapidly. 


THE ROMAN WATER MILL 

Curiously enough, the invention of a really 
efficient water-driven mill seems to have had 
very little effect on flour milling in Rome for 
nearly four hundred years. The explanation 
lies in the fact that slave and criminal labor 
remained abundant, and that the state was un- 
willing to give up its virtual monopoly of the 
grain and flour trade. Late in the fourth 
century, however, the practical abolition of 
slavery gave a new impetus for the develop- 
ment of labor-economizing machinery, and in 
the year 398 an edict of the Emperor Honor- 
ius imposed a fine of five pounds in gold on 
any one who should “be impudent enough to 
dare to appropriate any of the water driving 
the mills which provide the venerable insti- 
tution of state-supplied food to the city.” 
This indicates that the source of water power 
for most of the Roman mills at that period 
was not the Tiber, but some special water- 
course, presumably the old aqueduct of 
Trajan, which brought the water from Lake 
Sabbatina 22 miles to the trans-Tiber district 
of Mount Janiculum. It is this hill of 
Janiculum which seems to have constituted the 
first real milling district, and there are ref- 
erences to the mills of Janiculum in the writ- 
ings of various late Roman authors. 

The fact that the water supply of these 
mills could be cut off at will by an enemy out- 
side the city led to another important develop- 
ment in the application of power to milling. 
In the year 536 the Goths, who were besieging 
Rome, actually did cut off this supply of 
water, and Belisarius, the Roman commander, 
devised a mill to float on the Tiber. As Proco- 
pius, nearly a contemporary, writes: “Below 
the bridge across the Tiber, which arches to 
the walls of Janicilum, Belisarius extended 
ropes, well fastened across the river from 
bank to bank. To these he affixed two boats 
of equal size, two feet apart, at a spot where 
the current flowed with the greatest rapidity 
under the arches ; and placing large millstones 
in one of the boats, he suspended the machines 
by which they were turned in the water 
space between.” 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


Reference has already been made to the 
“College of Pistors,” or incorporated asso- 
ciation of millers and bakers, founded by 
Trajan about the year 100 A.D. It was not 
until the fourth century that this organization 
seems to have become really important, but 
after the middle of the fourth century laws 
concerning it were numerous. Thus the de- 
velopment of the first millers’ association coin- 
cides with the growth of the water mill, illus- 
trating the point already made that commer- 
cial flour milling was dependent on the em- 
ployment of a power supply to some extent 
independent of slave, criminal or hired labor. 

A few sections from the summary of these 
laws prepared by the French economist, Le 
Mare, are of special interest. ‘Those in the 
trade were necessarily attached to the college, 
without power of leaving it under any pretext 
whatsoever. Their sons were not free to leave 
it to take up other trades, and those who mar- 
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ried their daughters were compelled to follow 
the same profession. As soon as a son was 
born to a pistor (miller and baker), the infant 
was counted as a member of the college; but 
until he was 21 years of age he was not com- 
pelled to work at the trade, and the associa- 
tion was bound to maintain, up to that time, 
a man in his place. 

“All the grain from the public granaries 
was distributed to the pistors at their places 
of business. They paid nothing for a certain 
quantity, which they had to make into bread 
for free distribution to the people. As to the 
rest, they paid the price decided by the magis- 
trates, which would fix the price of the bread 
to be sold. As all this grain belonged to the 
state, the greater part of it being the tribute 
imposed on the provinces, it was easy to make 
this fixed price. Whatever grain afterwards 
came into the market was always theirs, sold 
at a fair rate. It was stringently prohibited 
to sell or deliver any grain from the public 
granaries to any except the pistors, and thc 
pistors themselves were required to render full 
account to the magistrates of all grain re- 
ceived by them.” 

This gives us a clear idea of the milling 
industry as it was conducted in Rome during 
the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, and 
throughout the Roman Empire the methods 
employed were essentially the same. So long 
as the empire, the province or the municipal- 
ity remained strong and stable, flour milling 
continued to be a semi-public business, con- 
ducted under close governmental supervision, 
and securing its supplies of grain almost en- 
tirely from the state. When, however, the in- 
vasions of the Germanic peoples first weakened 
and then destroyed the structure of Roman 
society, flour milling necessarily had to find 
a new basis for its operation, and with this 
immense social change, beginning in the fifth 
century and complete by the end of the sev- 
enth, we enter on a new chapter in the history 
of milling. This chapter is based on the fun- 
damental conception of feudalism, which for 
1,000 years was to govern the character and 
destiny of the industry. 


IV: THE FEUDAL MILL 
NDER the feudal system of society all 


rights save those of the church ema- 
nated from the king. To him directly the 
great nobles, the princes, dukes, counts and 
barons, owed personal service, and in return 
received from him rights over restricted terri- 
tories closely analogous to the king’s own. 
The great nobles, in turn, received like service 
from and conferred similar rights on the lesser 
nobility and the free landholders; the mass of 
the people were mere tenants, closely bound 
to the soil. Side by side with this feudal or- 
ganization, and often in sharp conflict with it, 
stood the church, the higher and lower clergy 
having very nearly the same relations to one 
another as the greater and lesser nobility. 

To some extent, from the very beginning, 
the larger cities stood outside of this double 
system. In most cases they were not directly 
subject to any one great lord, and from the 
earliest medieval times they were regarded as 
peculiarly under the protection of the kings. 
They had a certain degree of self-government, 
together with special rights and privileges 
which were jealously guarded. 





THE TENANT MILLER 


It was in a society thus organized that 
flour milling was carried on for more than a 
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thousand years, practically speaking without 
one material change or improvement of im- 
portance. The reason for this industrial and 
mechanical stagnation is to be found in the 
status of the miller himself. For 10 cen- 
turies hardly a miller in Europe owned his 
own mill. Land and building alike were the 
property of the feudal or ecclesiastical lord, 
or of the municipal corporation; the king 
owned mills; the dukes and counts and barons 
owned them; the abbeys and priories owned 
them ; the cities owned them; everybody might 
own a mill except the miller. He was at best 
a tenant, reasonably assured of his continued 
right of residence and labor, and of passing 
along his business to his son and his son’s son, 
provided he complied in every detail with the 
requirements of his landlord, but virtually 
denied any right to hold a real interest in the 
property he managed, or even to increase by 
industry and shrewd judgment his own profits 
therefrom. 

From the mechanical standpoint there was 
practically no improvement in flour milling 
from the late Roman days to the eighteenth 
century, save in one detail: the introduction of 
the windmill. Evidence regarding the origin 
of the windmill is vague and more or less con- 
tradictory, but apparently it was introduced 
into western Europe from Asia Minor, where 
the crusaders had found it in operation on the 
waterless plains of Syria. In any case, the 
first trustworthy reference to windmills any- 
where in western Europe points to a date not 
earlier than the close of the twelfth century. 
By 1250, however, they were reasonably com- 
mon, and in the following hundred years their 
number increased enormously. This develop- 
ment, of course, had nothing whatever to do 
with the actual process of milling, and merely 
provided a new source of power. Within the 
mill itself the machinery was essentially like 
that described by Vitruvius, and while the re- 
markable mechanical ingenuity which led to 
notable scientific achievements in other fields 
was sometimes applied to the problem of grind- 
ing grain, the inventions and discoveries were 
utterly disregarded by the millers themselves. 


ECONOMIC INERTIA 


The reason for this was the hopeless 
economic position of the miller, and particu- 
larly of the miller outside of the cities. A 
paragraph from Richard Bennett gives the 
picture vividly and with substantial accuracy: 
“Let us glance at the master-miller of the past 
—the bond-servant of feudal lords, the slave 
of legislative oppression, the skilled artisan 
toiling for slight gain, the object of popular 
suspicion and gibe, the butt of poetic innuendo 
and witty satire. Watch him year in, year 
out, bound rigidly down to grind at one un- 
varying rate of toll corn, whether grain be 
cheap or dear; to labor by rule of thumb; to 
gaze at the monotonous whirl of water wheel 
or sail yard, and hear the ceaseless whir of 
the stones, without an atom of speculative in- 
terest whether any one process were capable 
of improvement; to know that, if his custom 
from astricted tenants were secure, its value 
to him had been carefully calculated before- 
hand in the estimate of his rental by his land- 
lord, and there was no chance by any ex- 
penditure of energy or skill of increasing it, 
not even to cover long-impending repairs or 
sudden disaster due to fire or flood.” 

Not only was the medieval miller’s mechan- 
ical ingenuity deadened by the fact that he 
had no incentive to improve his processes, but 
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his business instincts were atrophied by the 
practically universal custom of “milling soke.” 
Each mill being the property of the manorial 
lord, it was obviously to his advantage to stifle 
competition by preventing the erection of rival 
mills, and to compel all his tenants to have 
their grain ground at the one mill from which 
he received direct rental. The “soke” (the 
word originally meant a privilege or liberty) 
was nowhere established by statute law, but it 
early became one of the inalienable rights of 
feudalism. Each mill, under this custom, had 
a complete monopoly within its own limited 
district ; its customers could never take their 
grain elsewhere to be ground, and no compet- 
ing mill could be set up on the same estate; 
conversely, the miller was absolutely prevented 
from extending his trade beyond the limits 
fixed by his privilege. So long as feudalism 
continued, this “milling soke” remained at 
once the safeguard and the bane of the milling 
industry, destroying initiative and reducing 
flour milling to the level of common labor. 


THE GUILDS 


Even in the Middle Ages, however, there 
were signs of better things to come. The 
large cities, as has been said, stood to a con- 
siderable degree outside of the feudal organ- 
ization, and in the cities the members of the 
leading trades, supported by municipal sanc- 
tion, often leagued themselves together in as- 
sociations or guilds. As a rule, the millers 
were conspicuous for their failure to form 
such guilds, the reason being that most of the 
mills were in the country, adjacent to the 
grain fields, whereas the bakers were most 
active in the cities, where the bakers’ guilds 
early became important trade and social or- 
ganizations. There was a millers’ guild 
formed in Paris in 1270 by Etienne Boileau, 
prefect of the city, but its chief purpose seems 
to have been the formulation of municipal reg- 
ulations to control the industry, and particu- 
larly to regulate the operation of the floating 
mills on the Seine. 

In England the only important millers’ 
guild recorded is the one at York. Like the 
Paris guild, it seems to have been mainly con- 
cerned with the formulation of municipal reg- 
ulations. The maintenance of civic super- 
vision over the trade was regarded as a matter 
of public concern, and offenses against the ef- 
fectiveness of this supervision were punished 
by fines which were appropriated to the use of 
the city. The rules of the guild were, to all 
intents and purposes, city ordinances, con- 
firmed by the lord mayor, and it is worth 
noting that one of these rules imposed a fine 
of 10 shillings on any citizen of York who 
shall “buy or cause to be bought any manner 
of corn of any person or persons in the coun- 
try to be brought into this city grinded into 
meal, to the intent to defraud the lord mayor 
of this city for the time being of his due for 
the same.” The guild, in other words, had 
secured a monopoly of flour milling in York, 
and it was a public offense for any one to 
bring in flour from outside. 

Far as flour milling lagged behind many 
other forms of industry, there was in these 
associations of city millers the germ of the 
milling industry of today. From the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages down to the first 
part of the nineteenth century, the country 
miller throughout Europe was, in general, 
a mere tenant, at once protected and re- 
stricted by immemorial custom, and never 
dreaming of the possibility of extending his 
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business. With the city mills it was different. 
The populations of the great centers were 
steadily increasing, and more and larger mills 
had to be constructed to grind flour for them. 
Little by little the grain trade, once exclu- 
sively in the hands of the landowners, became 
specialized; the Corn Exchange in London 
was built in 1747, and the date may be taken 
as representing approximately the time when 
grain trading in the modern sense really began 
throughout western Europe. Individual mil- 
lers in the large cities, gradually set free from 
stringent municipal regulation, acquired own- 
ership of their mills and discovered the ad- 
vantages of increased capacity and output; 
they had, moreover, the incentive of competi- 
tion, still denied to most of their country 
colleagues. 





V: THE ERA OF STEAM 


WO things, until nearly the close of the 

eighteenth century, operated to hold the 
flour milling industry in check. Transporta- 
tion was so little developed that the local mill 
had an immense advantage over its distant 
competitor ; the radius within which any miller 
could profitably ship his flour was exceedingly 
small. Thus the larger mills of the eighteenth 
century did practically nothing except a local 
city trade, and there was nothing to shake the 
security of the small country miller. The 
second obstacle was the limitation of power. 
The available amount of water power was 
everywhere restricted by Nature, and it was 
further curtailed by immensely complicated 
legal questions of rights and privileges. Wind- 
mills were at best uncertain, and the power 
was adapted to use only in small plants. The 
patenting of the steam engine by James Watt 
in 1769, and the application of the steam en- 
gine to the locomotive by George Stephenson 
in 1829, are the dates which mark the real 
beginnings of modern flour milling. With 
steam power a flour mill of almost any size 
could be built and operated anywhere; with 
rail transportation the products of the mill 
could be shipped on a competitive basis 
wherever a market could be found. 

It was Watt himself who was largely re- 
sponsible for the first practical application of 
steam power to flour milling. In 1783 a com- 
pany was formed in London to build a large 
flour mill with power provided by engines built 
by Watt and his partner, Boulton; a consid- 
erable part of the stock of this company was 
held by Watt and Boulton themselves. The 
mill was built on the bank of the Thames 
near the southeastern end of Blackfriars’ 
Bridge, and began operation in 1786. It was 
equipped with 20 pairs of millstones, each 414 
feet in diameter, and each pair capable of 
grinding 10 bushels of wheat an hour. The 
two engines supplying the power were each of 
50 horsepower capacity. One important in- 
novation, provided by John Rennie, a young 
Scotch engineer called in by Watt, was the 
substitution of metal cogs, shafts and bear- 
ings for the clumsy wooden mechanism then 
universally in use. This detail, apparently 
small in itself, was destined to have enor- 
mously important consequences in the transi- 
tion from stone to roller milling which was to 
take place two or three generations later. 


THE ALBION MILLS 


The new plant, known as the Albion Mills, 
was promptly and conspicuously successful, 
despite the open hostility of all the other Lon- 
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don millers. Its flour was of excellent quality, 
it had the largest capacity of any flour mill 
then in existence, and, in spite of the inordi- 
nately high cost of fuel, it was able to sell its 
flour at a relatively low price, its large output 
enabling it, to reduce its profits per sack to a 
small figure and still make money. Interesting 
evidence on this point is afforded by a report 
made by Lord Sheffield in 1800 on the average 
profits of flour milling. For the 12 years 
from 1774 to 1785 the average profit of the 
London millers on a 280-lb. sack of flour was 
five shillings sixpence halfpenny; from 1786 
to 1791, while the Albion Mills were running, 
it was reduced to two shillings tenpence half- 
penny; beginning with 1791, after the Albion 
Mills had been destroyed by fire, the profit 
per sack advanced rapidly, and for the five 
years from 1795 to 1799 it was eight shillings 
cightpence halfpenny. 

It is also interesting to note the character 
of the Albion Mills’ products, as reported by 
Samuel Wyatt, manager of the plant, to a 
parliamentary investigating committee. Re- 
duced to a decimal basis, Mr. Wyatt’s figures 
show that the mill made 78.8 lb. of flour out 
of 100 lb. of wheat, divided as follows: 
fine households, 52.7 Ib.; seconds, 15.7; 
thirds, 6.6; fourths, 3.8. The feed was di- 
vided into 5.2 lb. of fine pollard, 2 of second 
pollard, 1.5 of third pollard, 6.8 of house 
pollard, and .9 of bran. 

It is generally believed that the fire which 
destroyed the Albion Mills on March 3, 1791, 
was of incendiary origin, and the plant was 
never rebuilt ; the principle, however, had been 
successfully demonstrated, and it was not long 
before steam-driven mills began to appear at 
various places both in England and on the 
continent. In practically every case these new 
mills were located in or near large cities. The 
problem of transporting flour was still un- 
solved, and while such plants as the Albion 
Mills did a considerable business in making 
shipments by water—the Albion Mills shipped 
low grades to Liverpool and Newcastle for the 
manufacture of ship’s biscuit,—anything like 
a really extended trade in flour awaited the 
coming of the railroad. 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION 

The period of waiting was not long. The 
Stockton & Darlington railroad line was 
opened on Sept. 27, 1825, with Stephenson 
himself driving the engine. In 1828 France 
and Austria opened their first railroad lines. 
Germany, Belgium, Russia, Italy and Holland 
followed within a few years. The 15 years 
from 1835 to 1850 formed a period of im- 
mense activity in railroad building through- 
out Europe and the United States, and by the 
close of that period the problem of transport- 
ing flour had been solved. 

With steam enabling the miller to escape 
the limitations of water power, and to increase 
the capacity of his mill to the full extent of 
his selling ability, and with railroads to carry 
his products wherever he could find a market 
for them, the last barrier in the way of the 
development of flour milling as a great indus- 
try had been broken down. 

Furthermore, rail transportation facili- 
tated increased milling capacity at centers by 
vastly enlarging the area from which the mil- 
ler could draw his wheat. The small country 
miller was at last beginning to be dislodged 
from the position he had held for fifteen cen- 
turies, and the way was clear for the develop- 
ment of the merchant flour milling of today. 
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VI: ROLLER MILLING 


HERE remained one great mechanical 

step still to be taken. The actual milling 
process of 1800 was very little altered from 
that of the Romans in the fourth century. 
Grain was still ground between millstones, and 
while the best millers were very particular in 
their selection of stones, and stone dressing 
had developed into a special art, there is no 
reason to believe that they had made any ma- 
terial advance in either respect over the prac- 
tice of the Roman pistors. 

There had been many experiments with 
machinery for the bolting of flour, including 
the use of cylindrical reels, but here again the 
methods employed were essentially the same 
as those which had persisted for centuries. 
Repeated attempts had been made, however, 
less by millers than by experimental engineers, 
to devise substitutes for the clumsy millstones, 
and as far back as 1588 or thereabouts Au- 
gustino Ramelli, a military engineer in the 
service of Henry III of France, published a 
design for a flour mill employing a corrugated 
iron roller. Bocklerum’s “Theatrum Machin- 
arum,” published in 1662, contains a design 
for a roller mill, the single roll revolving 
against a fixed base extending through a quar- 
ter of a circle. Hazlitt describes a sort of 
roller mill in his book on husbandry, published 
in 1651, and Isaac Wilkinson actually took 
out a patent for a roller mill, using “a new 
sort of cast metallick rolls,” in 1753. As 
applied to practical flour milling, however, 
nothing was done with the roller process until 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The reason for the late development of 
roller milling was not, as is generally assumed, 
the failure of milling engineers to recognize 
the potential superiority of rolls over mill- 
stones, but the purely mechanical one of in- 
adequate power transmission. Water or wind 
power might turn a millstone four feet in 
diameter at a sufficient rate of speed, but with- 
out either elaborate gearing or a satisfactory 
system of rope, belt or chain drive they could 
not develop enough speed to secure satisfac- 
tory results with a roller having a diameter of 
only a few inches. 

Until 1785, when John Rennie introduced 
metal gears in the equipment of the Albion 
Mills, gears and shafting were almost invar- 
iably made of wood, and hence were clumsy, 
inefficient and liable to wear and breakage. 
Rope and belt drives, although understood in 
principle for centuries, were not developed 
practically until the nineteenth century. The 
real use of rope transmission dates back only 
to about 1856. Early experiments with grind- 
ing rolls were chiefly concerned with portable, 
hand-propelled machines. The introduction 
of roller milling on any large scale necessarily 
awaited the development of a form of power 
capable of driving the rolls at the requisite 
rate of speed. 

The steam engine met this first require- 
ment, and thus, as steam flour mills began to 
make their appearance in England and on the 
European Continent, in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, milling engineers 
everywhere were turning to the problem of 
finding more efficient substitutes for the mill- 
stones. A roller mill patented in 1775 by 
George Rawlinson, in which “the grain is first 
crushed by rollers combined with the hopper, 
and the crushed material is conducted thence 
over a fine sieve, which separates from it the 
dust and seeds before the material reaches 
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the stones,” provided most of the essentials 
both of “high” as distinct from “low” grind- 
ing and of the roller process. But, as has 
been said, the proper kind of power was lack- 
ing, and it was not until nearly 50 years later 
that efforts were made to introduce rolls into 
flour mills on any large scale. These first at- 
tempts, made about 1820 by Collier in Paris, 
Bollinger in Vienna, and Helfenberger in 
Switzerland, were all unsuccessful. 


“HIGH”? GRINDING 


Meanwhile, however, the principle of 
“high” grinding, the reduction of grain by 
successive partial grindings instead of by a 
single operation, was being extensively devel- 
oped, above all in Austria, the work being 
done, of course, entirely by millstones. There 
was nothing new about this system. Gradual 
reduction milling had been in use to some ex- 
tent in France certainly since the middle of 
the eighteenth century. In 1764 the French 
government sent a miller named Buquet, who 
had been in charge of the mills of the General 
Hospital at Paris, to demonstrate the value 
of regrinding to the country millers of France, 
and by the time of the French Revolution a 
crude sort of gradual reduction milling seems 
to have been fairly common, at any rate 
among the French millers. Austrian mills, 
however, in the first 30 years of the nineteenth 
century, were the real demonstrators of the 
commercial superiority of “high” over “low” 
grinding, and it was from the work of these 
stone mills that Austrian flour won its initial 
reputation. 

The significance of this change in milling 
methods, the first one of real importance to 
appear in more than fifteen centuries, is by 
no means generally realized. Essentially, the 
purpose of all flour milling is to effect as 
nearly complete a separation as possible be- 
tween the kernel or berry of the wheat and its 
rough outer covering. The single grinding 
made this separation crudely. Some of the 
bran, broken in the grinding process, found 
its way into the flour, and some of the flour 
was inevitably carried off with the roughage 
as waste. Gradual reduction meant that 
after each grinding the middlings, as they 
later were called, were sifted to extract the 
pure flour, the remainder being then reground, 
until, by the time the process was complete, 
the separation was reasonably thorough. Thus 
the process not only gave a much finer, whiter 
flour than the old method of single grinding, 
but also produced considerably more flour 
from every bushel of wheat, owing to the elim- 
ination of waste. This economical feature 
was an important contributing cause to the 
success of Austrian flour milling in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 


THE SULZBERGER METHOD 
This was the state of things when, in 1830, 
a Swiss named Miiller succeeded in organiz- 
ing a company to erect a new flour mill, on 
plans of his own designing, at Frauenfeld. 
Miiller had lived for some years in Poland, 
and is said to have secured the necessary finan- 
cial backing for his venture on the strength of 
his glowing tales of the successful operation 
of his mills in Warsaw—mills which seem to 
have existed only in his own imagination. At 
any rate, his mill was built, five stories high, 
with rolls on every floor, the breaks being on 
the fifth story and the finishing rolls on the 
first. The mill was started in 1833, but it 
was a complete failure. 
Miiller, discredited, vanished, but the com- 
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St. Anthony Falls and the Minneapolis Milling District in 1869 (from a photograph in The 
At the far left of the picture, among the 


Northwestern Miller’s historical collection) .. . 


in 1823 primarily to supply the Fort Snelling garrison. The Taylor Brothers Flour Mill and 
the Cataract Mill, later owned by the Barber Milling Co., are in the group of larger build- 
ings to the right of the old government mill. . . . Behind the trees in the area between the 
two large buildings at the right-center of the picture are the Island Mill, first mer- 
chant flour mill at the Falls, and Creswell & Lougee’s Flour Mill... . 
left to right are Nicollet Island, covered with timber, Cataract Island, which disappeared 


pany, finding a white elephant on its hands, 
determined to make one more attempt. The 
directors called in a Swiss engineer, Jacob 
Sulzberger, who completely remodeled the 
plant, placing all the rolls on the first floor, 
and arranging them with two pairs in a single 
frame, one pair above the other. The success 
of the reconstructed plant was as complete 
as the failure of the original one had been. 

Encouraged by this success the Frauen- 
feld company promptly went into the business 
of building and equipping mills on the Sulz- 
berger model, and between 1835 and 1846 it 
built roller mills at Kriens, Mayence, Maleg- 
nano, Venice, Munich, Leipzig, Stettin, Buda- 
pest and elsewhere. The contract under 
which these mills were built was very stringent, 
and no person not connected with the mill was 
permitted to inspect the machinery. This 
effort to keep the roller process a trade secret 
was, in the end, disastrous to the Frauenfeld 
company, for the machinery was so compli- 
cated that there was never an adequate sup- 
ply of men trained to operate it, although the 
company instituted a training school for roll- 
er millers at its own works. 

PROGRESS IN HUNGARY 

The outstanding exception was the mill at 
Budapest. This mill was established in 1839, 
one of the chief proprietors being Count 
Stefan Szechenyi, famous in Hungarian his- 
tory. Peculiarly favored by the exceptionally 
fine quality of the Theiss “steel” wheat, and 
by admirable business management, the Pesth 
Walzmuhle (Roller Mill) soon became the 
most famous flour mill in the world. For over 
20 years it used rollers only in conjunction 
with stones, the rolls effecting the first breaks 
and the stones the final reductions. In 1863, 
however, the stones were replaced by rolls, and 
in 1867, owing to the enormous increase in 
its business, the plant was greatly enlarged. 

Despite the recognized success of the Pesth 
mill, the extension of roller milling throughout 
Europe, and even in Hungary itself, was ex- 
ceedingly slow, largely because the millers 
were unfamiliar with the machinery and, con- 
sequently, afraid of it. In the sixties a num- 
ber of mills were partially equipped with rolls, 
many of them on a system devised by G. A. 
Buchholz. The first English mill to discard 
stones entirely was that of Messrs. Radford 
& Sons at Liverpool, which was remodeled in 
1870. The quality of the best flour produced 
by the Radford mill was so fine that it readily 


commanded a price of from 15 to 20 shillings a 
sack above that of the stone mills, and the 
object lesson was too clear to be missed. Rail- 
road and steamship transportation was rap- 
idly developing, and freight charges were 
correspondingly diminishing, with the result 
that competition in flour was developing on 
a scale previously undreamed of. Roller mills 
like those at Budapest and Liverpool were 
distributing their products over wide areas, 
and for the first time in history millers every- 
where had a real incentive to improve their 
milling methods. 

By 1875 two things were apparent 
throughout Europe: first, that flour produced 
by a combination of gradual reduction and 
the use of rolls was vastly superior to the 
product of the stone mills, and, second, that 
flour ground from hard wheat had much 
greater strength than the soft wheat product. 
Hungary, with its vast supplies of “steel” 
wheat, exceptionally rich in protein and 
gluten, was beginning to do an enormous ex- 
port business in flour; it owed something to 
its early adoption of roller milling, much to 
its wheat, and most of all to its scientific per- 
fection of the system of gradual reduction 
milling, from which the “Hungarian process” 
became the generic term the world over for 
the new milling method. In 1867 there were 
about 150 steam flour mills in Hungary; in 
1895 there were 1,723, of which 488 were 
listed in the census as “large.” It is small 
wonder that flour formed by far the largest 
single item of Hungary’s export trade. 

Most of the other countries of Europe, 
exclusive of Russia, produced mainly soft 
wheat, and the enormous demand for the 
products of the Hungarian mill led millers 
elsewhere to look abroad for possible sup- 
plies of wheat to rival that of the Tisza val- 
ley. Hungary itself exported great quanti- 
ties of hard wheat, and Russia, with a vast 
surplus of both hard and soft wheat, became 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century 
the foremost wheat exporting nation in the 
world. In France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy, and most of all in the United Kingdom, 
the leading millers became expert in mixing 
different varieties of wheat, and as wheat 
growing expanded in the United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina, Australia and India, the mil- 
lers of Europe drew increasingly larger pro- 
portions of their raw material from lands 
other than their own. 


bridge which, in 1886, gave place to the present steel arch bridge. .. . 
intervening between the time this photograph was taken and 1873, The Northwestern 
Miller’s birth date, little change was to be made in the scene at the falls, where lumbering, 
not milling, still dominated. Many sawmills are shown, several owned by men whose names 
The islands from were to be prominent later in flour milling, among them W. D. Washburn and Leonard Day. 
The falls were covered by a cement apron in the early seventies to prevent erosion. 


years ago, and Hennepin Island. . . . The suspension bridge was the first bridge to be built 
across the Mississippi at any point from its mouth to its source. It was begun in 1854 and 
trees and barely discernible, is the old government mill erected at the Falls of St. Anthony finished July 4, 1855. In 1876 it was pulled down and succeeded by another suspension 


In the four years 


VII: EARLY MILLING IN 
AMERICA 


HILE the Plymouth settlers are known 

to have brought some wheat with them, 
the first mention of a mill to grind it is in 
Governor Winthrop’s Journal in 1632, where- 
in he notes: “The windmill was brought down 
to Boston because where it stood near New- 
town (Cambridge) it would not grind but 
with a westerly wind.” 

Ten years later, perhaps as a safeguard 
against uncertain winds, Boston offered an 
exclusive franchise to anyone who would build 
a tide-mill. Inland, power from streams al- 
ready was beginning to be used to operate 
mills, the first water mill of record having been 
built at Dorchester in 1634. Both wheat 
growing and milling thereafter spread so rap- 
idly that New England exported flour to 
other colonies and even to the West Indies. 

The decline and fall of New England’s 
golden age of milling came with the “blast,” 
a kind of mildew, the origin of which ulti- 
mately was traced to “the blossoms of the 
barberry which emitted very copiously a pun- 
gent effluvium.” Despite legislation command- 
ing the destruction of barberry bushes, wheat 
in New England continued to fall before the 
onslaught of what now is easily identifiable as 
rust, and this situation, together with the 
cultivation of better adapted lands farther 
south, brought New England wheat growing 
to an untimely end. Massachusetts colony 
sought to keep the milling industry alive by a 
system of bounties suggestive of those enjoyed 
by farmers under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, but after four years the 
scheme failed and the law was repealed. 


NEW YORK AS A MILLING CAPITAL 


Meanwhile, New York and New Jersey had 
begun to produce considerable crops of wheat, 
and flour mills quickly blossomed along the 
streams and wherever tidal power could be 
developed. The Dutch settlers naturally 
turned to windmills, one of the first of these 
having been built near the present site of the 
New York Produce Exchange in 1633. Al- 
though water driven mills soon took precedence 
over windmills, New York City early became 
the milling and flour trading capital of the 
colonies. 

In 1674, a system of flour inspection was 
established for the protection of the city’s 
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reputation in the trade in flour elsewhere in 
the colonies and in West Indies markets. 
Marking with the town brand was made com- 
pulsory, and a dozen years later the flour 
barrel was placed opposite the beaver on the 
city’s coat of arms. By virtue of royal 
grant, millers of the City of New York had en- 
joyed a monopoly on the bolting of flour since 
1665, but bootlegged flour from up-state mills 
had caused the law to be so poorly enforced 
that finally it was repealed by the legislature. 
This “Repeal of the Bolting Act” was a severe 
blow to New York’s commanding position in 
the trade and led, so the formerly enfran- 
chised bolters claimed, to great adulteration 
of flour so that even the “inferior flours” of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey could compete 
with it. 

As late as 1'750 this matter of regulation 
of bolters and branding of flour was a bone of 
contention, especially in the matter of trade 
in the West Indies. Twenty years later, in the 
course of a new agitation, it turned out that 
the increasingly successful competition of 
Pennsylvania millers was due less to inspec- 
tion and regulation than to the fact that they 
used French millstones, “whereas hardly a 
single pair of these is employed in this col- 
ony.” Yet for more than a century New York 
continued to be a great center of milling and 
surrendered only after a bitter fight to the 
growing wheat production and rise of milling 
farther south. 

Pennsylvania’s first mill at Germantown, 
built in 1683, was quickly followed by others, 
one of them at Chester established by William 
Penn and a number of partners in 1695, and 
another by the same stockholders and known 
as the “Governor’s Mill” five or six years 
later. These and many other mills, gradually 
expanding in size and number through the 
next hundred years, gained almost nothing in 
improved equipment or methods. Their own- 
ers appeared to be content with the claim that 
they “far exceeded those in England, both for 
quickness and grinding of good meal.” Yet 
they enjoyed a continuously profitable home 
market and there was a constant, if limited, 
demand for flour to be shipped to the West 
Indies. The great centers of milling produc- 
tion developed along the Brandywine and Wis- 
sahickon, and LaRochefoucauld, the French 
observer and writer, tells of one miller named 
Robertson on the latter stream who had three 
mills and ground from 40,000 to 50,000 
bushels of wheat annually. Near Wilmington 
there were more than a dozen mills which 
did no custom grinding whatever but milled 
flour solely for the overseas trade. 


BALTIMORE AND RICHMOND 

Gradually this milling development spread 
to the southward into Virginia and Maryland, 
including Baltimore and Richmond, destined 
a little later to be the great capitals of the 
industry. The rise of Baltimore from its first 
mill in 1711 to proud place as the nation’s 
flour milling capital a century later was due 
to a fortunate combination of the circum- 
stances of its locally owned shipping, its grow- 
ing coffee trade with West Indies and Brazil, 
the steadily increasing wheat production in 
the Piedmont and on the West Shore and, 
latterly, to the enterprise of the Ellicotts, 
capable Pennsylvania Quakers, and other pro- 
gressive men who were impressed by the in- 
ventions of Oliver Evans, the father of modern 
milling methods. 

While Evans probably has been given 
credit as an inventor for many things which he 
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merely developed or improved, he more than 
any other man is responsible for continuous 
process milling, for use of the spiral conveyor 
for moving the stock horizontally, the bucket 
elevator for lifting it and for the “hopper 
boy,” which spread the meal for cooling while 
in process. A tremendous storm of controversy 
gathered around Evans and his inventions, 
with Jonathan Ellicott, the great Baltimore 
miller, strongly disputing his claims. How- 
ever, despite a long and bitter fight against 
his patents and payments of royalties, in the 
course of which the millers at one time bene- 
fited by the support of Thomas Jefferson, 
Evans triumphed and ultimately received 
special recognition of his inventions by spe- 
cial Act of Congress. 

Meanwhile, with the aid of the Evans in- 
ventions and rapid expansion of domestic com- 
merce and growth of export trade in the early 
years of the 19th century, milling in the Balti- 
more-Richmond district grew rapidly. As 
early as 1805 there were not less than “fifty 
capital merchant mills” in and about Balti- 
more, and within 20 years these had increased 
to 60 or more with a capital investment of 
more than a million and a quarter dollars. 
Some of these mills had a capacity of as much 
as 200 bbl. a day. 

A little later, however, these mills were 
dwarfed by the giant plants at Richmond, the 
Gallego mill and later the world famous Hax- 
all mill, each with a capacity of many hundred 
barrels. There was intense commercial rivalry 
between the two great milling capitals and also 
between the city mills and the many hundreds 
of water mills westward to the mountains. 
Ultimately Baltimore’s production reached 
more than half a million barrels a year. Then 
the Civil War laid its blight upon the export 
trade and brought to an end the golden era 
of milling in both capitals and in the sur- 
rounding region as well. 


THE ROCHESTER ERA 

Meantime, a great increase in wheat pro- 
duction northward and westward of the mid- 
dle Atlantic seaboard had resulted in the rapid 
building of mills in and around Rochester and 
Oswego. This development was aided by the 
War of 1812, by the building of the Erie and 
other canals, by increasing commerce on the 
Great Lakes and by the rapid settlement of 
the Middle West. By 1856 Rochester boast- 
ed 22 mills and 25 years later this number 
had increased to more than 50 with a daily 
production of more than 5,000 bbl. At the 
middle of the century Rochester easily claimed 
premiership in milling and came to be called 
“The Flour City.” For nearly half a century 
Rochester, although with steadily declining 
fortune and production, continued an impor- 
tant capital of the industry. 


ST. LOUIS AND MINNEAPOLIS 


Wheat production extended steadily west- 
ward in the years immediately preceding and 
following the Civil War, and flour milling, 
freed from the fetters of the water wheel, kept 
company with it. Cincinnati became first a mill- 
ing center and later the Middle West’s most 
important market. St. Louis, with its first grist 
mill dating from the Spanish occupation, at- 
tracted more and more commercial] mills. By the 
early 40’s, it had become something of a milling 
center, 10 years later was producing 500,000 
bbl. of flour a year, and even before the Civil 
War its 19 mills enabled it to challenge 
Rochester as the milling capital. 

For a quarter of a century thereafter St. 
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Louis held first place in milling. Then, as 
in the instances of New York, Baltimore, 
Richmond and Rochester, changes in wheat 
production and the tides of trade began to 
occur, this time accompanied by an epochal 
change in the milling process itself, causing 
the production center to move northward to 
the hard spring wheat area of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, and giving Minneapolis the sobri- 
quet of “Mill City” and an international repu- 
tation as the world’s largest milling center 
that was to last for half a century. 

The water power of St. Anthony Falls 
facilitated the growth of milling at Minne- 
apolis. There, as early as 1823, the U.S. 
Army had built a gristmill to supply Ft. Snel- 
ling’s garrison, but not until 1853 was there 
a commercial enterprise, a one-run mill built 
by Richard C. Roger. Most of the great names 
in Minneapolis milling came into the record 
during the seventies and eighties—among 
them Washburn, Christian, Crosby, Barber, 
Pillsbury, Bull, Dunwoody, Martin, Crocker, 
Hardenbergh, Bean, Loring and Bell. Around 
these founding families grew milling enter- 
prises that were to play a dominant part in 
their own and in succeeding generations. 





VIII: THE MARCH ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT 


HILE the foregoing chapter tells of 

the march of flour milling across the 
continent in terms of the constant shifting 
westward of the centers of flour production, 
it must be kept in mind that milling also 
expanded to scores of interior cities and towns. 
Following the slow decline in production of 
flour in the area of which Rochester was the 
capital, there was a long period of great 
activity in mill building in the vast plains 
area between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Mississippi River. 

In this period of almost a century of mill- 
ing progress hundreds, even thousands, of 
mills were built wherever wheat was grown 
in considerable quantity. At one time nearly 
a thousand flour mills were more or less suc- 
cessfully operated in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, and census figures indicate that by the 
end of the Nineteenth Century there were more 
than 25,000 in the country as a whole. In 
the march of progress this increase in mill- 
ing population continued westerly into Ohio, 
with important mills at Toledo, Columbus 
and literally every city of considerable size 
in every part of the state. This expansion 
continued rapidly into Kentucky and south- 
ward to include Tennessee, with two mills, 
large for their time, at Nashville, and num- 
berless smaller ones scattered down through 
the hill country. Indiana, too, became an im- 
portant milling state because of the superior 
type of soft red winter wheat grown on thou- 
sands of acres of its rich and well-adapted 
soil. Indeed, through a period of several years 
the states mentioned, with Michigan added, 
supplied a substantial part of the fine soft 
wheat flour favored not only in their own 
neighborhoods but more especially in the 
South. 

In the course of the next several years this 
expansion extended into Illinois, especially 
the southern section of the state, as the wheat 
growing area continued on its march to and 
beyond the Mississippi River. It was at this 
period, the closing quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century, that St. Louis, with its advantages 
of great areas of wheat lands on both sides 
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of the Mississippi, and with the river itself 
supplying cheap transportation to the South 
and even to the Gulf for export, emerged 
from its southern trade background into a 
new center of flour production greater than 
that of any milling “capital” preceding it. 
Large mills, for their time, were built by old 
and never-to-be-forgotten families whose 
names and fame will live long in the record 
of milling. Included among these was the 
Sparks family, with its mills at Alton, a 
few miles up the river, the Stanards, the 
Plants, J. B. M. Kehlor, Valier & Spies and 
half a dozen others. All of these were great 
names in the industry for half a century or 
more until one by one the mills of this area 
yielded to the more aggressive competition 
from the Northwest and the rapidly develop- 
ing southwestern section of the great central 
wheatfield, so that within relatively few years 
all but one of the one-time great mills of St. 
Louis and the entire district around it, after 
a courageous battle to save themselves, fell 
before the march of progress and suspended, 
leaving but two of the larger mills active 
under nonresident ownership and manage- 
ment. 
THE MIDDLINGS PURIFIER 


While it is easy to regard as unique the 
great development of milling in the central 
states and the ultimate rise of St. Louis as 
the nation’s milling capital, as a matter of 
fact, the expansion of milling in the North- 
west, especially at Minneapolis, rather closely 
parallels that at St. Louis, although the 
causes were entirely different. The expansion 
centering in St. Louis was essentially due to 
the widespread growth of soft winter wheat 
in the great Mississippi Valley, extending 
from the Alleghenies to the unbroken prairies 
of the Southwest, while that in the North- 
west was the direct result of the invention of 
the flour middlings purifier, followed within 
a few years by use of the roller mill adapted 
from central Europe. These great changes in 
the milling process were first made in this 
country at Minneapolis, where early day 
millers found it difficult to make acceptable 
flour out of the hard, flinty spring wheat 
which originally was grown chiefly in 
Minnesota. Indeed, there was a time when a 
considerable part of the flour output of Min- 
neapolis mills was shipped to St. Louis to be 
hidden in blends with the preferred soft winter 
wheat flour. 


THE GRADUAL REDUCTION SYSTEM 

It was in 1870 that Edmund N. La Croix, 
a Frenchman, introduced in the Christian mill 
in Minneapolis what a Department of Agri- 
culture report termed “a system of high 
grinding in operation in his native country.” 
To a large extent this system was simply the 
gradual reduction method which had long been 
known in France, Switzerland, Austria and 
Hungary, but it had one distinctive feature, 
the middlings purifier. There had been much 
experimenting in Europe with machinery for 
separating the flour from the ground mid- 
dlings, so that the middlings might be sub- 
jected to further grinding, and a_ purifier 
resembling the one built by La Croix in 1870 
had been patented in France by Perrigault in 
1860. It was to La Croix, however, that the 
middlings purifier owed its introduction in 
America and its first application to practical 
milling on a large scale, and La Croix’s work 
was soon destined to revolutionize the milling 
development of the United States. 
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Another name figures prominently in the 
development of the purifier. George T. Smith, 
an employee of George H. Christian in Minne- 
apolis, patented an ancillary attachment con- 
sisting of a set of traveling brushes to keep 
the bolting cloth of the machine from clog- 
ging. He designed and built a purifier employ- 
ing this device. Several infringing machines 
were manufactured and this resulted in a 
long period of bitter litigation. The milling 
industry united in resisting payment of roy- 
alties on Smith’s purifier, but his patents even- 
tually were upheld by the courts. Unable to 
protect his interest in the invention, La Croix 
died in poverty. 


SPRING WHEAT MILLING 


The “Hungarian process” and the mid- 
dlings purifier, both introduced by La Croix, 
entirely changed the position of hard spring 
wheat flour. The product of the Minneapolis 
mills suddenly was as much in demand in 
America as that of the mills of Hungary in 
Europe, and although stone grinding contin- 
ued for another ten years, there was an ex- 
traordinary increase in mill building, not only 
in Minneapolis itself but at other points in the 
spring wheat territory. In 1880 there were 
said to be 667 pairs of stones running in Min- 
neapolis alone. Mills like those at Hastings, 
Northfield and Dundas were doing a remark- 
able business. In 1877 William H. Dunwoody, 
then associated in the milling business with 
Cadwallader C. Washburn, made a journey to 
England for the purpose of introducing Min- 
nesota spring wheat flour on the British mar- 
ket, and within a few years hard wheat flour 
from Minneapolis was giving Hungarian flour 
its first real battle in Europe for the world’s 
supremacy. 


THE ROLLER PROCESS 


The next step was the substitution of rolls 
for millstones. In 1874 George H. Christian 
& Co. of Minneapolis had ordered a set of 
rolls for experimental purposes, and in 1878 
Mr. Washburn, who had seen roller mills 
in operation abroad, set up a 100-bbl. experi- 
mental mill at one end of the Washburn C 
plant, equipped with rolls supplied by Wil- 
liam D. Gray, milling engineer for Edward 
P. Allis & Co. So little faith still was placed 
in the roller process that when the Washburn 
A mill was rebuilt after the explosion of May, 
1878, it was entirely equipped with stones. 
But two years later Mr. Washburn deter- 
mined to re-equip his A mill on the Hungarian 
model, and sent William de la Barre, famous 
as a construction engineer and water power 
expert, to Budapest to investigate the system. 
Mr. de la Barre, who had been interested in 
roller milling ever since the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition in 1876, did more than 
any other one man to establish the new process 
on a successful commercial basis in America. 
It was in that same year, 1880, according to 
the census report, that the mills of C. A. Pills- 
bury & Co. were fitted up with a complete 
system “in which the middlings from the sev- 
eral reductions are passed through purifiers, 
and then are reduced to flour by successive 
reductions on smooth iron or porcelain rolls.” 

After 1880 practically all the new flour 
mills built in the United States were equipped 
exclusively with rolls, and most of the old ones 
had been remodeled for roller milling by 1890. 
It was the introduction of roller milling and 
the gradual reduction process which gave 
birth to the term “patent” flour, now used 
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merely to designate the best grades, irrespec- 
tive of the milling system used. 


THE ARRIVAL OF HARD WINTER WHEAT 


During these years of what has been called 
a “revolution” in milling processes the indus- 
try was affected by another epochal change, 
the importance of which was not realized in 
the years of its beginning but which was to 
be world-wide in its effects. This change was 
chiefly due to an event which is entitled to 
rate as a veritable miracle in the centuries- 
long history of wheat production and flour 
milling—the arrival in Kansas, in 1873, of 
a small group of Mennonites from the Crimea. 
A century earlier, members of this religious 
sect, seeking escape from Germany’s forced 
military service, had made an agreement with 
the Empress Catherine of Russia that, in con- 
sideration of release from military obligations 
its whole membership would move into the 
Crimea and open that region’s vast virgin 
farmlands to agriculture. There these Men- 
nonites had lived and prospered for the full 
term of their undertaking, but, having no 
assurance of the treaty’s renewal, they had 
sent their emissaries to many parts of the 
world to seek a land of more certain peace 
and plenty. 

Some of these home-seekers came to the 
United States, where, in considerable part 
due to the persuasion of Bernard Warkentin, 
himself a Mennonite who had immigrated a 
few years earlier and had settled in Illinois, 
they extended their journey to central Kan- 
sas. There they purchased 200,000 acres of 
unbroken land from the Santa Fe Railway. 
Returning to the Crimea, they enlisted the 
interest of a great number of their fellow 
countrymen, and a few months later con- 
ducted them with their families and effects to 
the new land of promise. ; 

Most important among the things the Men- 
nonites brought with them was a quantity 
of “Turkey” wheat (by tradition 30 bu.) 
which their pioneer ancestors had _ success- 
fully cultivated in the Milk River section of 
the Crimea. At that time only soft winter 
wheat was grown in Kansas, and when the 
product of these few bushels of seed wheat 
had multiplied, through the years following 
1873, owners of the small waterpower mills 
of eastern and central Kansas were much 
alarmed. Just as the millers of the North- 
west had found it difficult to make accept- 
able flour out of the hard spring wheat of 
that area, so did these little millers find it 
hard to grind the new Turkey wheat into 
flour, and to find a market for the flour itself 
proved even harder. 

Thus, through about the same period 
of expansion of wheat production on what 
were destined to become two of the world’s 
greatest wheatfields, the millers of both sec- 
tions—Northwest and Southwest—faced vir- 
tually the same problem. They had almost 
unlimited supplies of wheat unsuited to their 
needs and to the needs of the housewives who 
at that time were their chief customers. 
Through a combination of circumstances, 
chiefly the enterprise and resources of mill- 
ers in and around Minneapolis, both prob- 
lems were solved by the invention of the mid- 
dlings purifier and the use of roller mills in 
place of the millstones of long-established 
custom. As it turned out, however, the small 
millers of the Southwest, in company with 
the much larger and older-established ones of 
the central and eastern states, were slower to 
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adopt the new machines and the gradual re- 
duction system of milling, so that the millers 
of the Northwest, who now were able to mill 
the hard spring wheat of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and, somewhat later; the Dakotas, into 
fine flour’ which was eagerly bought every- 
where save in the deep South, with resulting 
enormous profits to the manufacturers, built 
new mills with all possible speed, not only 
in Minneapolis but throughout Minnesota and 
the surrounding territory. 


EXPANSION IN THE NORTHWEST 


The two decades following 1880 formed 
the great period of expansion for the hard 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest. The flour 
output of Minneapolis, which in 1878 was less 
than a million barrels, was over fifteen millions 
in 1900. At the end of this period direct ex- 
ports from Minneapolis mills reached their 
maximum, 4,702,485 bbl., whereas 25 years 
earlier the export flour trade had been prac- 
tically nonexistent. In 1870, according to the 
census, Minnesota had less than a thousand 
persons engaged in the milling industry, the 
foremost milling states being Pennsylvania 
and New York. In 1880 Minnesota stood in 
seventh place among the milling states; in 
1890 it ranked fifth, and by 1900 it was far 
and away the first. 

Most of the early interior cities of Minne- 
sota have retained their flour milling estab- 
lishments to the present day, among them 
Winona, Wabasha, Lake City, Hastings and 
Red Wing on the Mississippi; Cannon Falls 
and Faribault on the Cannon River ; Mankato, 
New Ulm and New Prague in the Minnesota 
River Valley, and Crookston on the Red River. 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior have main- 
tained small but important contributions to 
the Northwest’s milling establishment, but 
Milwaukee has lost an industry that prior to 
the turn of the century was of considerable 
proportions. 

Extension of the hard spring wheatfields 
through the Dakotas and Montana brought 
local milling developments of magnitude in 
such centers as Grand Forks, Valley City, 
Minot, Mandan, Rapid City, Great Falls, 
Billings, Bozeman and Lewiston. 


THE SOUTHWEST'S EXPANSION 

Unfortunately for the Southwest, much 
of the Turkey wheat, although it could be and 
was satisfactorily milled, was not as high in 
gluten content as the product of spring wheat, 
and it produced flour of a less acceptable 
color. Millers had to sell it for many years to 
blenders or to jobbers and exporters who 
concealed its origin by having the sacks brand- 
ed so as to imply, even if not outrightly so 
stated, that their contents were milled from 
the preferred hard spring wheat. For many 
years, therefore, the millers of the Southwest 
were forced to sell their finest patent flours 
at a discount of 75¢ or more under “Minne- 
sota” flour. 

Despite this handicap, however, and in an 
atmosphere of bitter rivalry between millers 
of the two sections, milling rapidly expanded 
in the Southwest, at first in Kansas and then 
in the bordering states. So rapid was this ex- 
pansion that when The Northwestern Miller 
established its branch office at Kansas City in 
1898 more than 400 active flour mills were 
listed in Kansas alone, with perhaps 200 more 
in Nebraska and a steadily increasing number 
in the new state of Oklahoma. 

The date of the building of the first mill 
in Kansas, destined to become the chief mill- 
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ing state in the country, is traditional rather 
than historical. Even before the Civil War 
there were many small exchange mills in 
the Missouri hill country, one of the oldest 
of them being the Isaac Watts watermill on 
Indian Creek, which continued in operation 
grinding chiefly corn until a few years ago. 
A broken relic of this mill still stands in the 
suburbs of Kansas City. 

The date of the first steam mill is more 
definite. It was built in Wyandotte, now the 
city of Kansas City, Kansas, by Matthias 
Splitlog, an Indian. The building of other 
small mills, even inside the limits of Kansas 
City itself—at that time known as Westport 
Landing, the head of the old Santa Fe Trail 
—continued through subsequent early years. 

It was not until the great immigration to 
Kansas in the late seventies and eighties that 
the small mills which dotted the prairies west- 
ward as far as Salina and Hutchinson began 
to spread their wings in response to the grow- 
ing recognition of hard winter wheat flour 
in many parts of the country and, somewhat 
later, for export. It was only in the late nine- 
ties that mills of any considerable size were 
built. Topeka, with seven flour mills—includ- 
ing the Crosby mill, largely owned by the 
Crosby’s of Minneapolis and of a reputed 
1,000 bbl. capacity, largest in the state, be- 
came the milling capital. Wichita had three 
small mills, Hutchinson a like number and 
Salina but two, none of their owners even 
dreaming that their cities were later to be- 
come among the most important milling cen- 
ters of the West. 

KANSAS CITY AS A MILLING CENTER 

Kansas City, destined to become one of the 
nation’s great terminal wheat markets and 
second in flour production in the country, 
at that time boasted but three independent 
mills with a total capacity of less than 2,000 
bbl., and the “Rex” mill advertised as having 
2,500 bbl. or more capacity, built and owned 
by Kehlor of St. Louis. It was designed on 
what was known as the “Alfree system,” with 
the rolls located in the center of the building 
extending from first to fifth floors. 

Aside from these mills, Kansas City re- 
mained for many years stagnant in the mat- 
ter of milling while interior Kansas progressed 
with relative rapidity. The first break in 
this situation was when August J. Bulte of 
an oldtime St. Louis milling family and for 
years operating a soft wheat mill at Clinton, 
Mo., built a mill of 1,200 bbl. capacity at Kan- 
sas City. This was quickly followed by the 
building of another mill of about equal ca- 
pacity by the Ismert family, long-time and 
successful millers in southern Illinois. In 1905, 
the Standard Milling Co. of New York, wh'ch 
years before had salvaged the wreckage of 
the McIntyre “milling trust” and attained 
success with its mills at Minneapolis and 
Duluth and with the old Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
mill in New York, decided to move into the 
southwestern milling field and built a still 
larger mill at Kansas City, operating it under 
the name of the Southwestern Milling Co. 

The second of the country’s great milling 
companies to expand its activities to the 
Southwest was the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
which bought a half-completed plant, the 
building of which was undertaken by a farm- 
ers’ cooperative in Kansas, the expansion of 
which, with work on the ambitious project at 
Kansas City, was suddenly stopped under the 
authority of the Kansas “blue sky” law, with 
large losses to the hopeful investors. The 
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original mill forms the nucleus of the present 
plant of General Mills, Inc., at Kansas City. 
Important mills added to make up the total 
of the present milling capacity at Kansas City 
are the Commander-Larabee plant, the Mid- 
land Mill, the Kansas Flour Mills Co. and 
the Rodney Milling Co., all of them owned 
and operated in connection with other mills 
in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. Currently 
the total capacity of the mills at Kansas City 
is 63,570 sacks, with perhaps half that much 
more in company-owned subsidiaries at out- 
side points. An addition to one of the plants 
now under way .will increase its capacity by 
approximately 4,000 sacks. 


FLOUR BLEACHING 

Before continuing with this brief story of 
milling development amid the vast and ever- 
expanding wheatfields from the Dakotas al- 
most to the Gulf of Mexico and westward 
to the Rockies, it is appropriate to refer to 
another great change in milling—flour bleach- 
ing. As has before been mentioned, the flour 
product of hard winter wheat was found to 
be of a natural creamy cast, or “yellow,” as 
its competitors described it. This was one of 
the principal reasons for the preference given 
to products of the whiter spring wheat flour, 
both for domestic use and export. But, just 
as the invention of the flour purifier enabled 
spring wheat millers to produce a more ac- 
ceptable flour, so did the invention of bleach- 
ing flour with nitrous oxide gas benefit millers 
of hard winter wheat. 

This discovery, made by James N. Alsop, 
a small southern Missouri miller, was for 
many years the subject of great controversy, 
not only among millers themselves but between 
millers and government “pure food” officials, 
who pursued the process and the millers who 
employed it through the courts until agree- 
ment was reached that bleaching did not in- 
jure the flour but that flour treated by any 
bleaching agent should thereafter be branded 
“bleached.” That controversy having come 
to settlement, the original bleaching process 
spread throughout the industry and was later 
followed by the use of numerous other “flour 
improvers,” so that in time all flours came to 
rest on common ground as to color and cer- 
tain other desirable qualities and most large 
milling concerns ceased to differentiate with 
regard to the origin of the wheat from which 
the flour was milled save in response to defi- 
nite preferences by their customers. 

The result of this was far reaching. With 
markets for their products greatly broadened 
as the result of general adoption of bleach- 
ing, and with wheat production continuing 
to increase in Nebraska, Kansas and Okla- 
homa, existing mills were increased in capac- 
ity and new ones built virtually at every rail- 
way crossroads, although greatly intensified 
competition took its toll from the smaller and 
weaker mills, so that the number steadily 
decreased, especially in Kansas and Okla- 
homa, although the latter state was somewhat 
laggard in the earlier years of this expansion. 


OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS 
Nevertheless, through the following years 
Oklahoma entered the race with great vigor, 
with from one to two or even three mills in 
virtually every town along the main north 
and south lines of the Santa Fe and Rock 
Island railways, and generally over all the 
state save the most easterly part, where little 
wheat was grown. This, however, was largely 
compensated by the increased wheat produc- 
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ably its earliest mills 
located in the far 
Southwest. Some of 
the older mills from 
San Antonio to the 
border were built and 
long operated by ium- 
migrants from cen- 
tral Europe, largely 
German. In later 
years, as pasture 
lands were put under 
plow, mills were built 
farther to the north- 
ward where wheat 
prospered on the soil 
of the “black lands,” 
although cotton con- 
tinued to be the prin- 
cipal crop, giving 
way to wheat on 
thousands of acres 
of land only in recent 
years. In 1947 Texas 
moved up into the 
position of fourth or 
fifth in wheat pro- 
duction. 

As in other parts 
of this great Texas 
Empire, mills soon 
followed increase in 
wheat production, 
tending to center 
about Fort Worth 
and Dallas and neigh- 
boring cities. Gener- 
ally the mills were of 
small or medium size, 
primarily designed to 
serve a limited trade 
territory, with a fluc- 
tuating volume of 
business in the Carib- 
bean. At one time 
and for several years 
the Texas Star mill 
at Galveston operat- 
ed its own steamer to 
serve its trade in the 
West Indies and 
along the South 
American coast. It 
remained for Frank 
Kell of Wichita Falls 
and Perry Burrus to 
assume the leading 
role in Texas milling 
expansion, with in- 
terlocking interests 
among many mills in 
Texas and generally 
successful operation 
over a long period of 
years. This continued 
until t he retirement 


of Mr. Kell from active milling, leaving the 
Burrus company to carry on. Since Perry Bur- 
rus’ death several years ago his son, Jack P. 
Burrus, has headed the organization and great- 
ly increased its properties and flour production. 
In recent years, however, the millers of Texas 
have faced the active competition of four of 


tion in the Kansas and Oklahoma “panhan- 
dles,” previously regarded as open grazing 
lands but destined to produce immense quan- 
tities of superior quality hard winter wheat. 

Milling is an old industry in Texas, dat- 
ing from the Spanish occupation, with prob- 
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the larger Minneapolis companies, now own- 
ing and operating mills of many thousands 
of sacks capacity in that state and Oklahoma. 

An empire in itself, Texas offers perhaps 
the largest “home” market for the products 
of its flour mills of any state in the country, 
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“Packing, Marking and Shipping.” reads the caption of this sketch of the late seventies by C. Upham, who thus 
describes his subjects: (1) Flour-tanks. (2) Conveyance of Flour to Tanks. (3) View of the Mills on St. Anthony Falls 
in Minneapolis. (4) Weighing the Wheat in Tanks. (5) Filling, Packing, Weighing, Heading and Branding. It should be re- 
marked that Artist Upham takes the scandalous liberty of reducing the Mississippi and the Falls of St. Anthony to 
miniature proportions between the towering facades of the Pillsbury A and B mills. 


together with a position favorable for sup- 
plying a considerable part of the trade in 
the Southeast, with the additional advantage 
that in recent years vast areas of cotton 
lands have been turned to wheat culture, so 
that the state now ranks as one of the great 
wheat produéers of the nation. 





Nebraska from the earliest years was slow 
to respond to increased wheat production, 
chiefly in the southeastern section of the state 
and along the great Platte River valley in 
large part, doubtless because when hard win- 
ter wheat was seeded in that state the crop 
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was largely undesir- 
able for milling, es- 
pecially into bakery 
flour, because of its 
lower gluten content 
and yellowish color, 
decried in the mar- 
kets as “yellow bel- 
ly.” Imports of vari- 
ous varieties were 
tried from time to 
time but with little 
success, until after 
many years when 
seed selection and 
changes in farming 
methods enabled 
growers over the 
chief wheat areas of 
the state to produce 
harder and stronger 
wheat on a par with 
Kansas and Okla- 
homa. 

The building of 
larger mills followed 
through the years, so 
that today the state 
claims major mills at 
Omaha, Lincoln and 
Crete, with a consid- 
erable number of 
smaller ones—of 
1,000 sacks or more 
capacity — five of 
which, with a capac- 
ity of more than 
8,000 sacks, are op- 
erated by a single 
company, the Ne- 
braska Consolidated 
Mills Co., with its 
principal mill located 
at Omaha. The larg- 
est mill outside of 
that market terminal 
is the Gooch Mill at 
Lincoln. 


COLORADO AND THE 
WEST 


Perhaps one of 
the most romantic 
events in the march 
of milling from the 
Atlantic seaboard to 
the West was the es- 
tablishment of the 
long-time and still 
continuously profit- 
able Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., 
now operating near- 
ly 30 mills in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Utah, 


Idaho and Missouri, with a grain storage of 
more than 15,000,000 bu. The business was 
founded nearly 80 years ago by John K. Mul- 
len, a young miller who trekked westward seek- 
ing his fortune. With his possessions in a 
satchel and his mill pick on his back, the 
adventurous miller found his first job in a 
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small and long forgotten mill at Troy, Kan- 
sas, in 1865. The spirit of the West was still 
keen within him, when, four years later, he 
continued westward in his search of fortune 
and located at Denver, where, in 1883, he 
joined in the building of the Hungarian Mills. 
In the years following he effected a consoli- 
dation of many of the mills thereabouts and 
later bought small mills even farther west, 
with such success that he ultimately extended 
his holdings into adjoining states and ac- 
cumulated one of the greatest fortunes ever 
gained in the milling industry. The sale of 
these profitable properties a few years ago to 
eastern bankers has been followed by further 
expansions, so that the company ranks as 
one of the greatest milling enterprises in the 
country. 

Through these same years of milling de- 
velopment, following the increase of wheat 
growing on the high plains and in the moun- 
tain valleys, Montana expanded its acreage 
of hard spring wheat, most of the production 
moving eastward to be milled in North Da- 
kota and later in the Minneapolis district. 
But pursuant to the age-old custom that 
wherever wheat is grown mills to grind it will 
follow, the flour production steadily increased 
through the years to a present approximate 
capacity of 20,000 sacks per day. In 1947-48 
an effort was made to merge the big Colorado 
company with the chief milling concern in 
Montana, the Montana Flour Mills Co., but 
the majority of stockholders of the latter 
company voted to continue independent and 
the plan was tabled. 


THE PACIFIC COAST 


The Pacific Coast’s pioneer millstones went 
over the mountains by ox team or around the 
Horn by sailing vessel, and the first of them 
were in operation in California in the early 
fifties. The oldest mill in the state outside 
San Francisco was built by Sperry & Co., at 
Stockton in 1852. Oregon’s milling history 
began a little earlier, the first mill having been 
built in 1847 at Oregon City for the Hudson 
Bay Co. A 50-bbl. mill at Walla Walla, built 
in 1860, is rated as the first in Washington. 

In the main, development of the industry on 
the Pacific Coast followed the national ex- 
pansion pattern. Growth was stimulated by 
the need of its population to overcome handi- 
caps of transcontinental transportation and 
by the export market that speedily opened up 
in the Orient. California exported flour to 
Australia as early as 1854. Today the 50 
active mills of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington are capable of making 85,000 sacks 
daily. 

EASTWARD TO BUFFALO 


In the entire history of American milling 
no section or city has equalled Buffalo, 
N. Y., as a producer of flour. It was an 
important center of production for many 
years after the decline of the one-time 
milling capital at Rochester, and when mill- 
ing shifted westward it continued to play a 
major part in serving the eastern section of 
the country. Thereafter it experienced a con- 
siderable period of decline in flour production, 
but finally, beginning in 1903 with the build- 
ing there of a 3,000-bbl. mill by the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., it began a steady march to 
its present position as the chief center of flour 
manufacture in the country and in the world. 

These astonishing shifts were due chiefly 
to the rise of milling in the West, particu- 
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larly at Minneapolis, and changes from time 
to time in transportation rates and other fac- 
tors, including, in recent years, the ability to 
buy and mill Canadian ground wheat, chiefly 
for the export of its product. 

As a somewhat local point of flour pro- 
duction, Buffalo reached its zenith in the early 
1890’s with 10 mills of a total daily capacity 
of less than 10,000 bbl. and an annual out- 
put of about a million and a half barrels. 
Through the succeeding several years there 
was a steady decline both in the number of 
mills and their production of flour, by which 
time the locally owned and operated mills were 
reduced to two. 

Rate rulings which forced western mills 
to discontinue winter storage at Buffalo on 
lake-borne flour were concerned in the decision 
of Washburn-Crosby in 1903 to protect its 
position by building a mill at Buffalo. This 
challenged the long-accepted belief that flour 
could most profitably be produced in or near 
the sources of the miller’s wheat supply. 
While the Minneapolis company’s adventure 
appeared to be successful in its own case, no 
other western mill followed its example for 
20 years. Then the Pillsbury company built a 
mill of 8,000 bbl. capacity, later increased, 
and was soon followed by other large com- 
panies—Russell-Miller, International, Stand- 
ard and Commander-Larabee, the last named 
by the purchase of the locally owned Banner 
Milling Co. 

Thus Buffalo became, within a few years, 
not technically “the country’s greatest mill- 
ing center,” but its greatest flour production 
center under distant ownership and manage- 
ment, the sole independent mill being that of 
the George Urban Milling Co., established in 
1880 and still under its original family own- 
ership and management. Today Buffalo’s flour 
milling capacity exceeds 100,000 sacks a day 
or nearly 30,000,000 sacks a year. 


ON THE CANADIAN SCENE 


From the first days of European migra- 
tion to Canada small and primitive mills were 
being set up almost as soon as farmers be- 
came settled and had crops to grind. The 
earliest of these mills were established as part 
of the French seigniorial system, and the King 
of France himself gave the orders for their 
establishment and laid down the rules of pro- 
cedure under which they were to be operated. 
Even their charges for service were fixed by 
royal decree. 

The first flour mill built in Canada was 
that of the De Monts at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia. It was put into service in 1604. The 
march of milling westward thereafter more or 
less paralleled the movement of the industry 
in the U.S. Ontario, Quebec and the eastern 
provinces had from their earliest day gristing 
and small commercial flour mills in abundance. 
Many of them produced cloth as well as flour. 
Native soft winter wheat was the mainstay 
of the industry. By the time Canada had 
reached dominion status, in 1867, Ontario had 
about 260 mills, of which 60 or more used 
steam power; Quebec had something like 450 
mills, of which 13 used steam power; New 
Brunswick had 279 mills (some with steam) ; 
Nova Scotia had 414 and Prince Edward 
Island 141. By contrast the number of flour 
mills in the whole of Canada today is 363. 

Development of the great hard spring 
wheat areas of western Canada carried the 
industry rapidly in that direction, and by the 
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nineties it was in active competition with the 
hard spring wheat mills of the U.S. for world 
trade. 

THE OGILVIES 


In 1801 a young Scotchman named Alex- 
ander Ogilvie built a small mill at Jacques 
Cartier, Que., from which he afterwards 
shipped flour to Europe, the first flour to be 
exported under British rule in Canada. Soon 
after this original Ogilvie venture either he or 
a brother built a larger mill nearer Montreal 
which soon became a vital factor in the life 
of that city and of the little communities 
which edged the riverside. 

Another Ogilvie mill was built in 1837 by 
James Goudie, a brother-in-law of Alexander, 
at St. Gabriel. This one was on the bank of 
what is now the Lachine Canal, where the 
Ogilvie Royal Mill is located. The Ogilvie 
family formed a new partnership in 1855 
under the name of A. W. Ogilvie & Co., out 
of which the much larger Glenora mill de- 
veloped. In 1860 William Watson Ogilvie, a 
younger brother, was admitted to the partner- 
ship and he became in time the chief figure in 
his company’s development, though all three 
of the brothers then active made full contri- 
butions. 

It was John Ogilvie who first conceived 
the idea of developing a source of supply for 
hard spring wheat on the prairies of the Cana- 
dian West. Several thousand acres of prairie 
farm land were purchased and put into pro- 
duction from which, in 1876, the first ship- 
ment of wheat from the prairies of Manitoba 
was brought to Montreal, via the Red River, 
Duluth and the Great Lakes. The quantity 
of wheat in this shipment was 800 bu. 

Later building by the Ogilvies gave them 
plants at Seaforth and Goderich in Ontario, 
and the Royal Mills at Montreal. The big 
modern mill at Winnipeg was already in be- 
ing and is still one of the company’s most 
important plants. Country elevators through- 
out the western provinces and a big terminal 
elevator at Fort William were soon added. 
Today the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., owns 
and operates mills at Montreal, Fort William, 
Winnipeg, Medicine Hat and Edmonton. 


OTHER CANADIAN PIONEERS 

During the period of western Canada’s 
development as one of the world’s “bread bas- 
kets,” another great Canadian milling com- 
pany came into existence. William and George 
V. Hastings, and Robert Meighen, all of 
Montreal, were the founders of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and for many 
years its active owners. Their faith in the 
newly-opened western provinces as a source 
for breadmaking flour was great. They built 
a large mill at Keewatin, Ont., and the com- 
pany later acquired others at Medicine Hat, 
Alta., and Brantford, Ont. 

Andrew Kelly of Brandon, Man., owned 
and operated a mill at Brandon which came 
into the picture when Manitoba wheat be- 
gan its spectacular career. His partner, S. A. 
Megaw, had a similar mill at Goderich, Ont. 
They merged their companies early in the 
period, and with the financial backing of Sir 
William Mackenzie, Sir Donald Mann, D. B. 
Hanna and other Canadian financiers and 
industrialists, built a 5,000-bbl. mill at St. 
Boniface, Man. The original name of this 
company was Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., but that has since been changed to 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. The old name is still 
used in dealing with export markets. Other 
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companies have been absorbed from time to 
time. 

Still another company dating to the early 
Canadian scene is the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. Hedley Shaw, who brought the 
business into being, was a country miller when 
the hard spring wheat flour of the West be- 
gan its career. In the eighties he was running 
a small country mill at Cainsville, Ont. He 
had been in the business from his boyhood and 
had owned a number of small winter wheat 
mills in Ontario. He was soon impressed with 
the possibilities of hard western spring wheat 
and organized a company with the help of 
responsible financial interests in Toronto to 
take advantage of this new possibility. The 
firm took over Maple Leaf Flour Mills, Ltd., 
which had a 2,000-bbl. plant at Kenora, Ont., 
and proceeded with the construction of a 
4,000-bbl. mill at Port Colborne, Ont. This 
was later enlarged to 8,000 bbl. and again 
to 12,000 bbl. during the war of 1914-18. 
Several smaller plants in eastern and west- 
ern provinces were acquired during and after 
the war. 

Among the later Canadian milling com- 
panies which owe their size and extensive home 
and foreign trade to the same cause as those 
already mentioned is the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, which was orig- 
inally organized by Thomas W. Williamson 
and Gen. A. E. Labelle, both of whom grew up 
in the Montreal trade. Another big western 
spring wheat milling company is Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., which has several mills in 
Canada, though the parent company is in the 
U.S., with its principal offices in Minneapolis. 
The largest of its plants is at Humberstone, 
Ont. 

At the beginning of 1948 Canada’s milling 
industry was capable of producing more than 
30 million barrels of flour annually, and in the 
crop year 1946-47 had actually produced 
nearly 29 million barrels, of which upwards 
of 18 million went for export. 





IX: THE MERCHANDISING 
ERA 


HE intense competition which has existed 

among the flour mills of the United States 
since the latter part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury epitomizes the history of the milling in- 
dustry of the world in that period. Until about 
1850, from the earliest beginnings of civiliza- 
tion, flour milling probably had been the least 
competitive of all the important industries. 
Primitive man ground grain solely for himself 
and his family. In the days of the saddle 
stone, milling remained essentially a house- 
hold affair. The Roman pistors worked as 
semipublic functionaries, grinding state grain 
largely to enable the government to provide 
the people with free bread. The medieval mil- 
ler found his trade at once guaranteed and 
restricted by feudal custom. Even in the 
Eighteenth and early Nineteenth centuries 
small capacity and lack of transportation 
facilities prevented extensive competition be- 
tween mills. 

The second half of the Nineteenth Century 
produced greater changes in milling than had 
been witnessed by all the centuries before. 
Gradual reduction milling and the use of rolls, 
making possible the grinding of hard wheat, 
brought about differences in flour quality 
which were immediately reflected in flour 
prices. These, in turn, set an entirely new 
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value on established flour brands, and made 
the merchandising of flour as important a part 
of the milling business as its manufacture. 
Finally, an enormous development of trans- 
portation facilities, both by land and by sea, 
opened all the markets of the world to every 
miller equipped to do an extended business. 

This complete transformation in the con- 
ditions affecting the milling industry showed 
its influence above all in the commercial or- 
ganization of the milling companies them- 
selves. All over the world, in Europe as well 
as in the newer countries of the Western Hem- 
isphere and in Australia, competition favored 
the growth of great milling corporations at 
the expense of small concerns. 


DECLINE OF THE SMALL MILL 


The small mill with its local business still 
has its place, but every year sees the number 
decreasing. The earliest U.S. Census Bureau 
records of flour manufacturing, those of 1839, 
show 4,364 mills producing 7,404,562 bbl. of 
wheat flour in that year. A census of manu- 
factures was taken every 10 years until 1899, 
at which time the number of mills shown was 
25,258, with a total yearly production of 102,- 
524,094 bbl. Total daily capacity was stated 
as 10,019,740 bu., the equivalent of about 
2,225,000 bbl. Included, however, as in all 
the bureau’s milling statistics compiled prior 
to 1889, were grist mills, 15,782 of which 
made only 2,760,317 bbl. of flour. It is 
clear, therefore, that the greater part of these 
grist mills, with their 20,279 “run,” or pairs, 
of millstones, were idle or only occasionally 
operated. They became increasingly inopera- 
tive or obsolescent, and after 1899 no longer 
appeared in Census Bureau computations. 
Most of them, as the census figures indicated, 
were very small, some with crude sawmills in 
connection, and many with little more equip- 
ment than a single run of millstones. 

Since the turn of the century there has 
also been an uninterrupted decline in the num- 
ber of merchant mills, the average annual 
loss being about 150 units. Leaving grist 
mills out of account, there were 9,476 mer- 
chant mills in 1899, according to the census. 
The Northwestern Miller’s 1948 List of Mills 
identifies 2,160 units, with a total daily ca- 
pacity of 1,334,480 sacks, or about one third 
of the capacity reported by the census enu- 
merators for the entire milling establishment 
in 1899. While numerically the rate of de- 
cline continues, total capacity appears to be 
approaching stabilization at about the 1948 
figure. That the excess capacity of 50 years 
ago has been sharply reduced is indicated 
by the fact that, whereas 9,476 mills in 1899 
made approximately 100 million barrels, 2,160 
mills, with one third of the rated capacity 
shown by the mills of 1899, made the equiva- 
lent of about 150 million barrels in 1947. 


CONSOLIDATION AND EXPANSION 


The period of large-scale mill consolida- 
tion and expansion, which began in the middle 
twenties and was interrupted only by the de- 
pression years of the following decade, ac- 
celerated the contraction of milling capacity, 
but unlike the technological influences of the 
previous half century and more, when mortal- 
ity was due principally to retirement of obso- 
lete and inefficient small mills, its effects were 
visited upon larger units unable to meet the 
new competition and upon previously success- 
ful small groups needed to fill in the new 
patterns of corporate concentration and de- 
centralized manufacture. 
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Before the end of the second quarter of the 
Twentieth Century 35 milling companies were 
operating more than half the active capacity 
of the country. In 1939 the census of manu- 
factures disclosed that the three largest mill- 
ing companies were producing about 30% of 
the national output of flour. In 1948 slightly 
more than a thousand mills reporting monthly 
production to the Department of Commerce 
were making about 98% of all the flour manu- 
factured in the United States. 

Consolidations since the twenties have 
greatly expanded the capacities and the op- 
erating arenas of the larger companies in the 
U.S. Heading the list, in point of capacity, 
is General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
which is capable of producing, in plants 
located in 19 cities, 133,300 sacks of flour 
daily. Other large milling corporations with 
widespread operations include, in order of 
productive capacity, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, 79,700 sacks daily ; Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 46,360; 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 44,- 
100, not including large capacity in Canada; 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 38,- 
700; Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, 34,720; Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., 32,000; Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, 27,025; Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, IIl., 26,500. 

Antedating the corporate growth that 
took place in the principal period of this 
development there were a number of modest 
mergers among the mills at Minneapolis, a 
combination of the three mills of New York 
City, and the development of the Sperry Flour 
Co. on the Pacific Coast. Other notable con- 
solidation undertakings of this earlier period 
were those which concerned the develop- 
ment of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
at Denver and interests which now are incor- 


porated in the Standard Milling Co. 


AN ATTEMPTED “TRUST” 

Of unusual interest is some of the early- 
day history of the last named concern because 
of its being the survivor of the most ambi- 
tious attempt to create a nationwide consoli- 
dation of the industry. Inspired by the ambi- 
tion of Thomas A. McIntyre, a New York 
promoter, this originally was wholly a pro- 
motion and stock jobbing scheme. Beginning 
with a nucleus of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. in New York City, McIntyre 
organized a great campaign to include in his 
vision of milling control the chief milling 
concerns at Minneapolis, the several mills at 
Duluth, Superior and Milwaukee, those in 
and about Buffalo, and ultimately the larger 
mills of Minnesota. He succeeded with little 
difficulty in enlisting the interest of the mill- 
ers at Duluth and Superior and partially at 
Buffalo and Milwaukee, with which, as a foun- 
dation, he set up the United States Flour Mill- 
ing Co., designed ultimately to dominate the 
entire industry. 

It was not until he tackled the millers of 
Minneapolis that McIntyre met at first dis- 
couragement and later active opposition. The 
Washburn-Crosby Co., after due considera- 
tion, declined. The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Co., at that time a British corporation, 
hesitated and its attitude was regarded as 
in the balance until, at a meeting of the stock- 
holders in London, members of the Pillsbury 
family so definitely opposed the proposal as 
to end the dream of including all, or most, 
of the important mills at Minneapolis. Only 
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two smaller concerns at that center finally 
yielded to the promoter’s blandishments, so 
that ultimately the Consolidated company 
constituted the only worthwhile foothold in 
the nation’s greatest center of milling. 

Meanwhile The Northwestern Miller had 
declared its opposition to the attempt to form 
a great trust inside the industry, and for 
months, while promoters continued their ef- 
forts, attacked the scheme in every issue. So 
effective was its vigorous campaign, in the 
course of which it probably skated around 
the thin edge of technical libel, that the own- 
ers of country mills of considerable size in 
Minnesota and elsewhere listened inattentively 
to the siren song of the promoters and one 
by one decided to continue as independent 
units. This vigorous opposition, in connec- 
tion with the failure to enlist the two largest 
concerns in Minneapolis, ultimately resulted 
in a sort of peace treaty, the essential terms 
of which were that if the ambitious promoter 
would be content with what mills he had the 
publication would declare an armistice and 
treat the new “trust” on a level with other 
reputable milling concerns in the industry. 

However, just as this journal had fore- 
cast, the great company failed not only in 
acquiring any considerable measure of the 
industry domination it planned but was un- 
able even to make a success of what it had. 
Unwieldy, with management unequal to the 
task, and with the opposition of the number- 
less independent millers everywhere in the 
country, it ultimately got into serious finan- 
cial difficulties and was reorganized on a less 
ambitious scale under the direction of Bray 
ton Ives of New York, who then weeded out 
the properties of lesser earning power and 
entrusted the better located mills to experi- 
enced management, so that, as the Standard 
Milling Co., it attended a certain degree of 
financial success. It continued, however, as 
something of a wanderer in the industry until 
its business properties, consisting chiefly of 
five mills at Minneapolis, Buffalo and Kansas 
City, were acquired by Joseph C. Beaven and 
his associates, who have, by good manage- 
ment, stepped it up to a position even with 
the other half dozen largest and most suc- 
cessful and respected milling companies in 
the industry. 

A KANSAS MERGER 


While it is a far cry from the organiza- 
tion and ultimate failure of this ambitious 
New York stock jobbing scheme, the story 
of attempted control of a considerable num- 
ber of mills by a group of successful millers 
in Kansas about 1911 must also be recorded, 
although its ambitions were on a much small- 
er scale and its failure to attain them fol- 
lowed much the same pattern as the McIntyre 
dream of glory. Frank D. Stevens, the ener- 
getic and ambitious secretary of the principal 
association of millers in the Southwest, set 
out to form a combination to compete on 
level ground with the large milling companies 
of the Northwest, his chief incentive probably 
being to earn a substantial organization fee 
in common stock. Ultimately he succeeded in 
securing pledges from seven of the leading 
and most successful millers of the state, oper- 
ating mills of from 400 to 1,000 bbl. capacity, 
and persuaded them to merge on basis of each 
miller receiving preferred stock for the agreed 
value of his properties, subscribing cash or 
inventory for an additional 20% of that 
amount, and receiving a common stock bonus 
computed on the basis of his average five-year 
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profits. A number of other millers who were 
counted upon to join in the enterprise changed 
their minds at the last minute. So, with all 
the owners elected directors and with execu- 
tive positions distributed among them, the 
merger set up shop as the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., with headquarters at Wichita, somewhat 
later moved to Kansas City. 

Good fortune attended the enterprise in 
its earlier years, notably through World War 
I. Mounting ambition led it to purchase a 
1,500-bbl. mill at Kansas City and later, with 
even greater courage and confidence, a mill 
of considerable size at Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
and a still larger mill at La Crosse, Wis., 
owned by a family chiefly interested in lum- 
ber. These undertakings proved unprofitable 
and within a brief time both mills were aban- 
doned. Meanwhile, one by one the mills in 
interior Kansas, operation of which through 
long years had made the owners rich, were 
replaced with new mills in the interior and a 
2,500-bbl. mill at Kansas City. These adven- 
tures, combined with dissensions among the 
management group, did not improve the earn- 
ings of the company, and ultimately it sought 
another road to success by some sort of new 
merger, at first—and unsuccessfully—with 
the Sheffield mills in the Northwest and later 
with the old-established and highly prosperous 
Valier & Spies Company at St. Louis. 

For a time the expanded company im- 
proved its position, largely in grain opera- 
tions, until another change in management 
was followed by a long period of speculative 
operations, ruinous losses winding up with 
reorganization under the federal bankruptcy 
law. Improved management and the onset of 
World War II brought the enterprise into 
a period of substantial profits. In 1946, the 
character, location and quality of its prop- 
erties attracted the attention of Henry C. 
Cate, associated in the management of the 
Burrus company in Texas, who, in company 
with his Texas neighbors seeking sound in- 
vestments, quietly bought the widely scattered 
common stock of the reorganized company 
and took over the management, bringing to 
a definite close the long years of business 
adventure with widely varying fortunes and 
the ultimately unhappy awakening from 
visions of grandeur of the little group of Kan- 
sas millers who had set out on what appeared 
to be the open road to fortune in the years 
of long ago. Today, as Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., fortified by earnings unprecedented 
in the history of the enterprise, the new 
ownership and management is conservatively 
expanding both its properties and operations, 
primarily by operating its mills at Kansas 
City and St. Louis, in Missouri, at Great 
Bend and Fort Scott, in Kansas, and at Alva, 
in Oklahoma, together with a large terminal 
grain elevator at Kansas City. 

BUILDING AND BUYING 

So endeth the record of attempted mergers 
in the milling industry, since the expansions 
in recent years by the larger millers at Minne- 
apolis have been accomplished chiefly by 
purchase and building rather than by methods 
usually described by that much abused word. 
It is true that, by a somewhat hair-splitting 
interpretation, the formation of General Mills, 
Inc., might be interpreted as a merger since, 
in taking over the Kell group and other mills 
in Texas and Oklahoma and the Red Star 
mill at Wichita, Kansas, the owners accepted 
in part payment shares in the new corpora- 
tion. Yet this interpretation is largely nulli- 
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fied by the fact that not only the old owner- 
ship but the management was wholly taken 
over by General Mills and such executives as 
remained became employees in fact of the new 
ownership. This also applied, so far as was 
made known, to acquirement of the Sperry 
company in California and other properties 
purchased from time to time, and it was equally 
true of the Globe company, also in California, 
purchased by the Pillsbury company, and 
of the mills in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri purchased from time to time by In- 
ternational and Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
The Larabee company became a part of the 
Commander company by outright purchase 
from the Continental Baking Co., which had 
been acquired by that company under a for- 
mer management but which was disposed of 
as promptly as possible and at substantial 
loss when M. Lee Marshall came into author- 
ity because he saw no future in a baker trying 
to become a miller and mill his own flour. 


THE EXPORT TRADE 


A major influence upon the changing char- 
acter of the American flour trade was the 
decline in exports that began at about the 
turn of the century and, save for the abnormal 
interruptions of the two world wars, was pro- 
gressive thereafter. This trade, begun in the 
colonial era, reached its maximum volume at 
the opening of the Twentieth Century. In 
1903 it amounted to 19,555,000 bbl., but by 
1910 it had dropped to 8,370,000 bbl. The 
peak year of World War I’s abnormal move- 
ment came in 1919, when exports reached 
26,449,581 bbl. After this there was at first 
a rapid and then a steady decline which per- 
sisted until the eve of World War II. The low 
point of this period between wars was reached 
in 1935, when exports were only 3,304,000 
bbl. Lend-lease, UNRRA and army civilian 
relief in Europe and Asia contributed to 
the upsurge of foreign shipments in World 
War II and the postwar period. In 1947 the 
movement was 97,402,968 sacks (49,695,390 
bbl.), exclusive of shipments to the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Decline of the export trade in flour in its 
early stages was due partly to the growth 
of Canadian, Argentine and Australian com- 
petition and to the competitive resistance of 
the milling industries in such large markets as 
the British Isles. To these factors, after 
World War I, were added the nationalistic ef- 
forts of European nations to attain self-suf- 
ficiency in the matter of breadstuffs, the mul- 
tiplication of tariff and trade barriers, the 
unilateral trade agreements that to some 
degree were devised as an offset to tariffs, the 
development of preferential trade agreements 
within the British Empire and the great over- 
capacity of mills that resulted in most wheat- 
producing countries from the stimulated de- 
mand of World War I. 

With their large European markets vir- 
tually gone, United States exporters turned to 
Latin America and the Orient. However, gov- 
ernment price support measures in the wheat 
surplus years of the twenties and thirties, 
which to some degree were a result of the loss 
of flour export markets, rendered all business 
from this country difficult. A “wheat-coffee 
swap” with Brazil, which was utilized by the 
Brazilians to build up their own milling in- 
dustry, lost to this country a business that 
had reached a million barrels a year, and a 
government loan to finance exports to China 
proved abortive so far as flour was concerned. 
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On the other hand, a government subsidy on 
flour exports, primarily a measure for reduc- 
ing the wheat surpluses, did much to sustain 
the remnants of the industry’s foreign trade. 
The subsidy device was continued as one of the 
emergency measures of World War II, in 
which period $348,378,588.09 was spent by 
the government to maintain farm parity prices 
for wheat on the one hand, and the maximum 
flour and bread price schedule of the Office of 
Price Administration on the other, without a 
destructive “squeeze” upon the milling in- 
dustry. é 

The competitive situation in milling, after 
the turn of the century, was aggravated by 
declining per capita consumption 
of wheat flour. From 230 lb. in 
1900 the per capita use dropped 
steadily until it reached 147.4 
lb. in 1940, jumped to 162.7 lb. 
in the war year of 1943, then 
sagged again toward a point well 
under the prewar level. This per 
capita reduction after 1900 was 
only partially offset by growth 
of population. 

Many factors, economic and 
social, contributed to the declin- 
ing consumption. Development of 
power and transportation facili- 
ties and the establishment of 
shorter working hours reduced 
food requirements of the human 
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and bread to other foods by people who were 
partly influenced by the propaganda. 

After the turn of the Nineteenth Century, 
the diet movement was refined to a consider- 
able degree into a “slimming” movement, in 
which women chiefly participated. This had 
even a more marked effect upon flour consump- 
tion, for the faddists had long decreed white 
flour to be fattening. 


ENTER, THE VITAMIN 
Not until the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century were whole wheat reformers provided 
with acceptable evidence to substantiate their 
claims of hitherto more or less mysterious 
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mentary needs of the human body and fixing 
the sources of these nutritive necessities. Areas 
of nutritional deficiency, and ultimately of 
vitamin and mineral deficiency, were disclosed. 
These developments came to a head early in 
the period of World War II and took their 
place in the programs for sustaining “total 
warfare.” In July, 1940, the British govern- 
ment announced its intention of “fortifying” 
white bread flour with synthetic vitamin Bi 
and calcium salt. Before this plan could be 
put into effect entirely wartime shipping scar- 
city necessitated adoption of a national whole 
wheat loaf made from 85% extraction flour. 

In 1939 the principle of limited fortifica- 
tion of foods had been endorsed 
by the American Institute of 
Nutrition, and a year later the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation went an important step 
farther by selecting white flour 
as the best medium for bringing 
about, through vitamin and min- 
eral fortification, an improve- 
ment in the national diet. Hear- 
ings begun in 1940 for the estab- 
lishment of flour standards and 
definitions, under the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act 
of 1938, hastened an agreement 
to this effect among government 
officials, nutritionists and repre- 
sentatives of the breadstuffs in- 
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body. Refrigeration, nutritional 
knowledge and a higher standard 


The reaper, of which this is an early model, 
was still generally in use in the seventies, 
though by 1873 binders were in commercial 


Screw grain conveyor in use in the early 
seventies. 


dustries. 


of living brought into use a 
wider variety of foodstuffs, and _able. 
this was to a large extent at the 
expense of flour. Conservation of 
wheat and the large use of sub- 
stitutes for it in 1917-1918 un- 
doubtedly caused changes in the 
national diet that to some de- 
gree were permanent. Measures 
taken to meet the world food 
shortage following the war of 
1939-1945 had a similar effect. 


THE FOOD FAD ERA 


Before nutrition became a 
science there was a long period 
of dietetic faddism which, early 
in the Nineteenth Century, began 
to react adversely upon bread- 
stuffs. Sylvester Graham, a 
Methodist minister, was one of 
the first of a succession of diet 
reformers to find fault with the 
nutritional qualities of white 
bread. His name survives in the 
type of loaf he advocated as a substitute. 

A multitude of food fads and superstitions 
flowered in the wake of Dr. Graham. The 
“natural food” faddists insisted upon con- 
sumption of whole grains, for the sake of 
“roughage” and mysterious contents not de- 
monstrable until the advent of the vitamin era. 
Usually these promoters, often mere charla- 
tans, attacked white flour and bread as dan- 
gerous to health, attributing to these foods 
various diseases. 

Though a century of anti-white bread 
propaganda had failed to persuade the people 
of this country that more than 5% of their 
bread should be anything but white, millers 
and bakers observed that whole wheat bread 
enthusiasts ate less per capita than white 
bread consumers and in addition, that there 
was a definite turning away from white flour 


An elevator grain conveyor of the type com- 
mon in the seventies. 


production. However, steel wire was used, 
and this for many reasons was objection- 
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vator, 1877. 


“vital ingredients” said to be present in bread 
made from unbolted flour and not present in 
sufficient quantities in the bread made from 
“refined” flour. Higher mineral content first 
was assigned to whole wheat flour as the result 
of laboratory research, and shortly afterward 
the scientific world proclaimed the earliest 
vitamins, so named in 1911 and recognized 
since 1881 as “small quantities of unknown 
substances essential to life.” As these sub- 
stances were isolated one by one from the 
wheat berry it was disclosed that they were in 
greatest volume in portions of the kernel that 
are to a considerable extent eliminated in the 
process of making white flour. 


“FORTIFICATION” OF FOODS 
Nutritional science, meantime, was de- 
veloping to the point of establishing the ali- 





“ENRICHED” FLOUR AND BREAD 
“Enriched flour” (the term 
chosen as preferable to “forti- 
fied flour’) was defined, in stand- 
ards made effective Jan. 1, 1942, 








Weighing grain at a New York grain ele- 





as containing in each pound not 
less than 1.66 milligrams and not 
more than 2.5 milligrams of vita- 
min B; (thiamine), not less than 
1.2 milligrams and not more than 
1.8 milligrams of riboflavin, not 
less than 6 milligrams and not 
more than 24 milligrams of nico- 
tinic acid amide (later officially 
rechristened “‘niacin”), and not 
less than 6 milligrams and not 
more than 24 milligrams of iron. 
These requirements were revised, 
effective Oct. 1, 1943, to the fol- 
lowing minimum and maximum 
figures: Thiamine, 2.0-2.5; ribo- 
flavin, 1.2-1.5; niacin, 16.0-20.0; 
iron, 13.0-16.5. Permitted op- 
tional ingredients were specified 
at not less than 500 milligrams 
of calcium nor more than 625 and not less 
than 250 units (U.S.P.) of vitamin D nor 
more than 1,000. Calcium was made a require- 
ment for self-rising flour. 

Vitamins were not at this time strangers 
to the mill and bakery laboratory. Shortly 
after they had been identified as residing in 
the wheat berry, notably in the germ, claims 
of vitamin content were made by bakers of 
certain whole wheat and “health” breads. In 
1922 the Ward Baking Co. promoted unsuc- 
cessfully a vitamin bread. Dr. Harry Steen- 
bock, at the University of Wisconsin, discov- 
ered in 1925 that various foods could be en- 
dowed with (or enriched in) antirachitic value 
by irradiation with certain wavelengths of 
ultraviolet light. Ergosterol, concentrated in- 
dustrially from yeast, was found to be a good 
starting material for such activation by 
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irradiation, the result of which was forma- 
tion of Vitamin D. The process was licensed 
by the University of Wisconsin Foundation to 
millers, one of the earliest users being the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., which had 
already,-in the early thirties, experimented 
with fortification of flour with Vitamin D 
through exposure of wheat germ oil to sunlight. 
Before the close of that decade several germ 
flours were on the market, and in 1940 the 
Soft Wheat Millers Association sponsored a 
vitaminized self-rising flour, using a partly 
dried and defatted germ. By the end of that 
year approximately 1,000 bakers were putting 
out loaves of varying vitamin content. 

Reluctant to order the enrichment of all 
flour and bread, even as a wartime measure, 
the Federal Security Agency, to which the 
Food and Drug Administration had been 
transferred in 1940, suggested voluntary pro- 
duction of flour enriched to the government 
standard, and by February, 1941, millers and 
bakers were enriching flour and bread on a 
large scale. In May, 1942, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation launched a campaign de- 
signed to bring about the enrichment of all 
family flour when 80% of its members con- 
sented. This campaign had nearly reached its 
goal by the end of 1942, when the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, in Order No. 1, 
made enrichment of baker’s bread in accord- 
ance with government standards compulsory 
after Jan. 18, 1943. In May, 1944, all kinds 
of white rolls and buns made from bread 
dough, except those coated or filled, were 
brought under the enrichment order. 

When wartime controls came to an end 
enrichment ceased to have statutory support 
save in those states which, anticipating this 
situation, had passed laws making enrichment 
compulsory within their borders. By the end 
of 1947, 21 states and the territories of 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii had enacted such 
statutes. 


INDUSTRY PUBLIC RELATIONS 

In an effort to arrest the downward trend 
of flour and bread consumption, and if pos- 
sible to reverse it, the milling and baking in- 
dustries embarked, in 1946, upon promotion 
campaigns involving, on the part of the mill- 
ing industry, a planned expenditure of $2,- 
500,000 over a two-year period, and on the 
part of the baking industry a $1,500,000 fund 
to be expended over a three-year period. These 
campaigns supplemented public relations work 
already being carried on through the Wheat 
Flour Institute, founded by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in 1935, and the American 
Institute of Baking, a similar organization 
founded in 1919 by the American Bakers As- 
sociation “to promote education in nutrition, 
and in the science of baking, for the advance- 
ment of the industry and the welfare of man- 
kind.” Need for these institutes had grown 
out of the pressures of competing foods upon 
flour and bread consumption and dietetic fads 
that put the nutritional values of wheat pro- 
ducts in a false and unfair light. Their work, 
basically educational, is carried on through 
the press, nutritional and home economics 
teachers, medical associations and students on 
all educational levels. Somewhat defensive 
at first, with respect to the adverse effect of 
food faddism upon flour and bread consump- 
tion, the programs of both institutes have 
been changed over to a completely positive 
and constructive basis in harmony with the 
larger public relations enterprises embarked 
upon by the two leading industry groups. 
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A pioneer in industry promotion work was 
H. T. Corson, who in 1927 formed the Na- 
tional Food Bureau, an industry-supported 
agency which laid the foundation for broader 
programs two decades later. His bureau was 
absorbed by the Millers National Federation 
and became the Wheat Flour Institute. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Industry-wide promotion work was the 
culmination of three quarters of a century of 
experience in trade association activities. 
These had their origin in recognition of the 
need for solving common problems arising out- 
side the industry—at first mainly matters of 
transportation and marketing, but after the 
first world war the constantly increasing pres- 
sure of government controls. The early re- 
luctance of millers to cooperate in dealing 
with the internal problems of the industry 
gradually succumbed as competition within 
the industry increased and the need for group 
action against outside forces grew. Codes 
of ethics were adopted and trade practices 
regularized, always within the limits imposed 
by the anti-trust laws. Only once was the 
flour milling industry, through its leading 
trade association, placed on the defensive by 
the government, and this action, an effort to 
restrain the use of a uniform package pric- 
ing differential, met with defeat in court. 

The Millers National Federation, founded 
in 1902, succeeded an earlier organization, the 
Millers National Association, which had been 
formed in 1874. This group represents the 
ownership and management of about 80% of 
the flour producing capacity of the nation. A 
similar organization, the American Bakers 
Association, serves the baking industry. On 
the technical side of milling there are two 
national trade bodies, the Association of Op- 
erative Millers and the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, which facilitate the devel- 
opment and exchange of information in a way 
undreamed of by members of the industry in 
its early period of carefully guarded trade 
secrets. Regional and local trade associa- 
tions of millers are numerous. 


COMMERCIAL BAKING 


Most important of all the factors which 
were inducing changes in flour merchandising 
was the rapid growth of commercial baking. 
As recently as 1900, commercial bakeries are 
said to have produced but 5% of the bread 
consumed in the United States. In the next 
two decades the percentage had grown to 
25 or 35, and by 1948 to more than 90. The 
census of 1899 indicated that the total value 
of commercial bakery products was $175,- 
369,000; in 1919 the figure was $1,151,- 
896,000. Increasing steadily at a less phe- 
nomenal rate, the value of bakery products 
by the census year of 1939 had reached 
$1,411,816,000, the output of 17,303 plants 
accounting for 98.2% of the total value of 
the industry’s production. At the conclusion 
of World War II, which temporarily in- 
creased per capita consumption of all wheat 
products, commercial baking was commonly 
rated as a $2,500,000,000 industry, second 
of all food industries in the United States in 
value of its products. 

The growth of the baking industry was 
accompanied by great changes in its character 
and methods. Scarcely more than a genera- 
tion ago limited markets, handicraft methods 
and small scale enterprise were characteristic 
of all except the most specialized baking estab- 
lishments. By far the greater part of the 
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commercial baking output was made in small 
shops by purely traditional methods. Baking 
was essentially a neighborhood industry— 
practically a handicraft occupation. Each 
district had its local bakeshop, to which con- 
sumers resorted for such bakery products as 
they did not make in their own homes. The 
business was in the hands of craftsmen, or 
master bakers but slightly removed from the 
craftsman type. Their commercial vision ex- 
tended only to the limits of their local markets. 
The public attitude toward them was prob- 
ably faithfully reflected in the nursery dog- 
gerel, “the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker.” 

All this has yielded to a new order. The 
greater part of today’s bakery production 
comes from highly mechanized establishments. 
Tradition has given way to the application of 
scientific knowledge, while increasing use of 
machine methods has led to mass production 
of many items of bakery output. The result 
has been a growth of business enterprise in 
the baking industry on such a scale as to en- 
able individual concerns to distribute their 
products to tens of thousands of consumers. 

The buying of commercial bakery products 
has been encouraged by changed habits of liv- 
ing characteristic of city dwellers—the in- 
creasing tendency to substitute apartments 
and kitchenettes for detached houses and cook- 
stoves, and to patronize restaurants and cafe- 
terias—as well as the lessened supply of 
domestic servants. Even in country towns the 
drift towards baker’s bread and cake has been 
manifested in only slightly less accentuated 
degree. By use of motor truck and express 
shipment enterprising bakers have extended 
their market over wide distances, and have 
brought within their reach thousands of cus- 
tomers to whom their products were formerly 
inaccessible. 

Census figures indicate that by the begin- 
ning of the fourth decade of this century 
about 60% of the flour produced by mills of 
the United States was being used in com- 
mercial bakeries and 25% by the family trade, 
which devotes but a minor part of the flour 
it takes from the grocer’s shelf to bread mak- 
ing. 

GROWTH OF THE FEED TRADE 

With flour prices held down by sharp com- 
petition and by consolidated buying, the 
profits of milling became more and more de- 
pendent on the market for the industry’s by- 
products. In the eighties the mills regarded 
bran and other “refuse” separated from th« 
flour as of so little value that it was frequent], 
dumped into the millrace or burned as fuel 
The rapid growth of the livestock and dairy 
industries, however, with the curtailment o! 
pasturage, gave a new importance to anima 
feedstuffs with relatively high protein content. 
and the demand for bran and shorts (or mid 
dlings) and low grade flour rapidly increased 
In the 1919 census the production of bra: 
and middlings as byproducts of flour millin; 
was estimated at 4,817,000 tons, a figur. 
slightly higher than the average of the nex! 
20 years, during which flour production sank 
to a lower level. The distribution of feed be 
came a very extensive and highly specialize: 
business, most of the millers selling their by 
product to jobbers who in turn sold it to « 
retail distributing trade which, by the earl; 
forties, had grown to approximately 40,000 
units. Some of the larger flour millers, as also 
was the case with large mixed feed manufac 
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outlets. 

Of importance to the flour milling industry 
not only as an outlet for its by-products, but 
also as a profitable direct operation for many 
of its companies, was the rapid development 
of formula feed manufacture from about 1920 
on. It is estimated that the production of 
formula feeds in the United States totaled 
about three to four million tons just after the 
conclusion of World War I. Great progress 
in nutritional knowledge affecting livestock 
and poultry, plus many new ingredients to 
meet the requirements of balanced rations and 
scientific feeding, were responsible for this 
volume being expanded more than five times— 
to 20 million tons—by 1940. The period of 
the second World War accentuated the 
growth of the industry until, in 1945, a peak 
tonnage of 30 to 31 million tons was made 
and sold. Subsequent years have brought a 
moderate decline from this peak. It has been 
predicted, however, by analysts of the indus- 
try, that the potential market for formula 
feeds eventually may reach 50 to 75 million 
tons annually. 

In 1944, the feed management branch of 
the War Food Administration estimated 
that there were about 6,000 feed mixers in the 
country and that, of 7,500,000 tons of protein 
meal produced and used in the 1943-44 feed- 
ing year, about 63% went to feed manufac- 
turers. In 1945, the OPA published some 
studies which stated that there were approxi- 
mately 2,200 firms primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of formula feeds, and in addi- 
tion at least 20,000 country elevators, mills, 
feed stores and other concerns manufactur- 
ing formula feeds in varying quantities. 





X: THE MODERN MILL 


eo in milling technology since the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century has 
been largely in refining techniques, improving 
the construction of machines and adapting 
chemistry to the milling process. The great- 
est single development of the past half cen- 
tury undoubtedly is the products control lab- 
oratory. 

Within the past three decades millers and 
bakers have learned—and have been passing 
on the fruits of this knowledge to their cus- 
tomers—that many of the chemical constitu- 
ents of flour vary from year to year and from 
one lot of wheat to another within the same 
crop, and also with the age of the wheat, 
or rather its degree of maturity. Products 
control research has disclosed that flours 
milled from different varieties of the same 
class of wheat vary markedly in bakeshop 
performance. Some wheats produce flours 
which require less time in the dough mixing 
machine than do others. Varying amounts of 
bleaching and maturing agents are needed. 
Routine physical and chemical tests to deter- 
mine these and other characteristics of wheat 
and flour are the function of the products 
control laboratory. They serve as the basis 
for successful modern mill operation, begin- 
ning with selection of the wheats to be milled 
and ending with consultative or advisory serv- 
ice to the mill’s customers. 

While there has been no basic change in 
the milling process, mechanical alterations 
in old machinery and newly-designed equip- 
ment have materially improved the traditiona! 
operation. The reel has been replaced by the 
sifter, and hopper bottoms have eliminated the 
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once indispensable screw conveyor. Air filters 
are replacing cyclone- and stocking-type dust 
collectors. Pneumatic conveying of mill stocks 
is being studied as a replacement of bucket 
type elevators. Air-conditioning of mills is 
being adopted to give better atmospheric con- 
trol during the milling process. 

The Millers National Federation early in 
1946 recognized the need for further tech- 
nological advancement in the industry and 
established a technical service department to 
sponsor and direct research in milling tech- 
nology and to encourage vocational training 
in operative milling. Other purposes include 
dissemination of the information developed 
by the department and enlistment of plant 
breeders in programs to develop wheat varie- 
ties with desirable milling and baking quali- 
ties. 

Flour mill sanitation was given priority 
over all else by the technical service depart- 
ment, and the research committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers volunteered its 
services in an industry-wide campaign. Manu- 
facturers of milling machinery and equipment 
were found to be responsive to suggestions 
for redesign of equipment to eliminate insect 
harborages. As a result, today’s machines 
contain many basic changes which insure a 
product as pure as it is humanly and mechani- 
cally possible to make it. 


FLOUR GRADES 

Rapid growth of the baking industry has 
resulted in the introduction of “tailor-made” 
flours best suited to mass production of a 
wide variety of baked goods. Through re- 
search in cereal chemistry and baking tech- 
nology bakers have been supplied with infor- 
mation which permits almost absolute control 
of product quality. 

The number of different grades of flours 
now purchased by a baker is governed only 
by the variety of his output. He may specify 
the particular use to which he plans to put 
each flour and the miller is able either to blend 
the flours produced by his mill or to blend the 
wheats from which the flour is made, in order 
to obtain a product that will answer the buy- 
er’s specifications. Soft wheat types include 
cake, biscuit and cracker, topping, sweet goods 
and bread flours. Most bread flours, however, 
are milled from hard wheats. The critical fac- 
tors in such flours are protein, maltose value, 
mixing time, gluten quality and water absorp- 
tion. Other factors include dough develop- 
ment time, color and bread texture. 


STANDARDS AND DEFINITIONS 

Definitions and standards of identity for 
flour were promulgated in 1941 by the Federal 
Security Agency, effective Jan. 1, 1942, under 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1938. Previously it had been the responsibility 
of the secretary of agriculture to provide 
standards for flour under the Federal Food 
and Drug Act of 1906, but standards thus 
established were informal and without the 
force and effect of law. The act of 1938 not 
only broadened the government’s pure food 
activities but greatly enlarged its regulatory 
powers. Under it flour may be deemed to be 
adulterated if it is manufactured under in- 
sanitary conditions. Factory inspection is ex- 
pressly provided for. Misbranding and label- 
ing, slack filling and deceptive containers are 
rigidly governed. Injunctive powers have been 
added to other enforcement methods pro- 
vided by law, and penalties have been elab- 
orated and increased. 
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The federal definition of flour recognizes 
four common or usual names, any of which 
may be used ; namely, white flour, flour, wheat 
flour or plain flour. Flour is declared to be 
“the food prepared by grinding and bolting 
cleaned wheat other than durum wheat and 
red durum wheat.” The definition states that 
flour must be freed of bran coat and germ 
so that the total ash content shall not exceed 
a set amount as determined by definite cereal 
chemistry procedure. Provision also is made 
for bleaching and aging flour with any of 
five named bleaching ingredients. Moisture 
content of flour must not exceed 15%. The 
standards cover enriched flour, bromated flour, 
durum flour, self-rising flour, phosphated 
flour, whole wheat flour, graham flour, entire 
wheat flour, crushed wheat, coarse ground 
wheat, cracked wheat, farina and semolina. 

Definitions and standards for macaroni 
products were set up in 1945. Hearings on 
proposed standards for bread were tempora- 
rily interrupted by World War II. 

Definition and standardization of the vari- 
ous grades of flour (such as patents, straights, 
etc.) was attempted by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1915, but was successfully op- 
posed by the flour milling industry on the 
ground of impracticability. The industry, 
however, has fully cooperated with the gov- 
ernment in enforcement of pure food statutes 
and works in close harmony with the Food 
and Drug Administration in its program of 
enforcement. Under the terms of the food 
and drug act of 1938 it participated in set- 
ting up the flour standards now in use. 


EXIT—THE BARREL 

From the earliest days of merchant milling 
in the U.S. the slack barrel of 196 lb., based 
on the English stone of 14 lb., had been in 
common use, and as late as 1900 much of the 
flour made in this country was still -being 
packed in wooden barrels of this basic denom- 
ination and quantity. Twenty years later, 
however, this container had virtually disap- 
peared. Meantime, beginning with the inven- 
tion of the sewing machine in 1846, the cheap- 
er cloth bag of cotton or jute had gradually 
supplanted it. 

Millers customarily hand-stenciled their 
brand names on the wooden barrels. This prac- 
tice was continued with flour bags, and the 
first such bag stencils merely repeated the old 
barrel-head brand. Then, in the late 1850's, 
the first printed bags came into use. In the 
beginning, the printing was a simple one-color 
reproduction of the mill’s brand or firm name, 
but over a period of years this evolved into 
the present elaborate three- and four-color ex- 
amples of the printer’s art. 

Reduction in the size of the nation’s aver- 
age family, a shift in the character of the 
population from rural to urban, and modern 
transportation facilities brought about con- 
sumer preference for smaller flour packages. 
The first step in shrinking the size of the pack- 
age was the production of the 98-lb. bag— 
one half of a 196-lb. barrel. This unit of 98 lb. 
was further subdivided into 49-, 2414- and 
12-lb. bags. There was a startling lack of 
standardization, with the result that flour 
was packed in a great number of different 
weights in addition to those named, the larg- 
est being a 140-lb. base-price package and the 
smallest a 114-lb. midget for the family trade. 
The family flour package has decreased to 
an average of about 15 lb., which means that 
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an enormous number of 2’s, 5’s, 10’s and 25’s 
are sold, a large part of them in paper. 

The barrel continued to be the standard 
unit for measuring a mill’s production and ca- 
pacity until World War II, when War Food 
Order No. 1 set up a schedule of decimal 
weight units for flour. This standardization 
was specified by the government mainly to 
effect economies in the use of textiles and pa- 
per from which flour containers were made. 

Beginning in 1945, the Millers National 
Federation conducted a state-by-state cam- 
paign to bring about the adoption of a uni- 
form decimal weight system by the several 
states, perpetuating the provisions of War 
Food Order No. 1 which were in force only for 
the duration of the wartime emergency. By 
1948 essentially uniform packaging laws had 
been adopted by 34 states. Standard sizes 
prescribed in these laws are 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 or more pounds. The flour industry 
rapidly accustomed itself to the substitution 
of “sack” for “barrel” in all its productive 
and merchandising operations. 


AUTOMATIC PACKAGING 


One of the most outstanding packaging 
developments has been a tremendous increase 
in the use of automatic machinery which both 
fills and closes the container. The automatic 
process has made its influence felt mostly in 
the family flour field because it is more read- 
ily adaptable to smaller containers, but re- 
cently developed machinery performs similar 
functions for bakery-size packages. 

Other notable packaging advances of re- 
cent years, one a merchandising innovation 
and the other a sanitary improvement, are 
a widespread adoption of the so-called “dress 
print” flour and feed bag which gives the con- 
tainer an important secondary use for cloth- 
ing and various household purposes, and a 
program of state legislation which has pro- 
hibited the reuse of sacks as flour containers 
in major areas of the U.S. 

Before World War II practically all of 
the flour sold in large containers was packed 
in cotton or burlap bags. However, for some 
time prior to the war a limited number of 
multiwall paper bags had been used’ for bak- 
ery flour, and this use has been accelerated 
during the past few years. The multiwall bag 
is essentially several (usually four) paper 
bags nested one within the other, with a sin- 
gle bottom closure made by sewing on a strip 
of tape. There are two general types accord- 
ing to the kind of top closure. Open mouth 
multiwalls are filled exactly like open mouth 
cloth bags and are closed by sewing over a 
strip of tape. “Valve” bags are filled auto- 
matically by special packing equipment 
through a paper valve built into a bag which 
has been closed at the factory. 


BULK STORAGE 


Paralleling other packaging improvements, 
there has been a considerable development of 
bulk storage, along with the companion de- 
velopment of high-speed packing. Bulk stor- 
age permits natural aging or maturing in 
tanks or bins, and allows millers to confine 
their packing operation to the day crew. But 
it has been found that packing a mill’s 24- 
hour production in an 8-hour working day 
calls for three times the amount of machinery, 
or packers capable of operating three times 
as fast as the older machines. In consequence, 
high-speed packers, geared to handle up to 
eight 100-lb. sacks a minute, have become a 
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technological development incidental to low- 
ering mill labor costs. 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


There were important merchandising fac- 
tors in the development of modern flour pack- 
aging. The trend toward smaller sacks on the 
grocer’s shelf followed logically upon declin- 
ing consumption and the limitations of the 
modern kitchen, but enterprising millers also 
found in the attractive small package a mer- 
chandising advantage capable of stimulating 
sales and promoting profits. This was true in 
even greater degree of the specialty flours, 
pioneered by self-rising products marketed as 
early as the Seventies, and in the baking mixes 
which began to appear in the first quarter 
of the Twentieth Century. A wide variety of 
prepared mixes was available not only for 
the use of the housewife but also for the res- 
taurants and commercial bakeries in the years 
immediately following World War II. In 
1947, it was estimated, baking mixes required 
about 400 million pounds, or more than 2%, 
of all the flour consumed in the U.S. More 
than 75% of all doughnuts were made from 
prepared flour. Sales were rapidly increasing 
at profit margins larger than those obtain- 
able from highly competitive sales of flour 


in bulk. 
PREPARED CEREAL FOODS 


About the turn of the Twentieth Century 
prepared cereal breakfast foods began to ap- 
pear in retail markets in greater abundance 
and variety. Rolled oats had, for many years, 
been the standard breakfast cereal dish, and 
in the 1890’s the first quick-cooking and 
ready-to-eat cereals were introduced. 

“Elijah’s Manna,” a quick-cooking cereal, 
is claimed by some to have been the first of 
many that were introduced at that period. 
Ingenious Americans invented new machinery 
and new processing techniques to broaden the 
uses of other cereal grains in addition to oats. 
Today all of the cereal grains are used and 
it is estimated that the annual production of 
prepared, ready-to-eat or quick-cooking ce- 
reals is in excess of 1,200 million pounds. 

The prepared cereals industry has grown 
rapidly during the past decade and maintains 
its own trade association, Cereal Institute, 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. The institute has a staff of home econo- 
mists who engage in promotion work among 
schools and colleges. 


SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Self-rising flour has been produced com- 
mercially for about one hundred years, but 
successful development and material expan- 
sion of this phase of flour manufacture in 
America did not take place until after 1900. 
A commercial method for the production of 
calcium acid phosphate, the acid leavening 
agent of self-rising flour, was discovered by 
the German chemist Justus von Liebig about 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century. Some 
years later an American chemist, Dr. Eben 
Horsford, conceived the idea of marketing a 
purified monocalcium phosphate to be used 
in combination with soda as a leavening agent 
in the baking of bread. The phosphate and 
soda were purchased separately by the user. 

Meantime, flour millers had undertaken to 
manufacture completely leavened flour. In 
1852 John and George Hecker, founders of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. in New 
York City, introduced a self-rising flour, 
which was said to have been successfully mar- 
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keted. In 1873 the Dunlop Milling Co. of Rich- 
mond, Va., began to manufacture a compound 
of flour, soda, phosphate and salt in the be- 
lief that such a product offered the housewife 
“a real saving of money, time, effort and ner- 
vous strain.” 

These and perhaps other early efforts of 
flour millers to establish a self-rising product 
were handicapped by the fact that the manu- 
facture of leavening ingredients, then in its 
infancy, had not developed to a point where 
these products were entirely suited to the mak- 
ing of leavened flour. The idea was sound but 
it was ahead of its time. 

During the last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century baking powders were developed, con- 
taining variously cream of tartar and potash 
and soda alums, sulphate of lime, phosphate 
and baking soda. The demand for phosphate 
and soda for this purpose grew and the em- 
ployment of skilled chemists and chemical en- 
gineers enabled the manufacturers to bring 
their processes under better control and to 
acquire the art of producing these leavening 
agents in purer and more stable form. 

Near the end of the century the Ford 
Flour Co. at Nashville, Tenn., offered self- 
rising flour, and this venture was followed by 
a rapid development in the manufacture of 
this product. By 1939 the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus was able to report that in that year the 
flour milling industry of the U.S. produced 
9,896,692 bbl. of blended, phosphated and 
other self-rising flours, valued at $47,608,995. 
The product of self-rising flour manufactur- 
ers other than millers was not assessed. 


INDUSTRIAL USES OF FLOUR 


Approximately 3% of the wheat flour pro- 
duced in the U.S. is used industrially for non- 
food purposes. The manufacture of adhesives 
accounts for sizable quantities, and iron foun- 
dries use flour as a binder for sand cores in 
iron castings. 

Separation of flour into its constituent 
starch and gluten or protein fractions has 
been a recent development. The starch has 
uses in the food industry and the gluten is 
one of the raw products used in the manu- 
facture of sodium glutamate. The undenatured 
protein has a place in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical grade amino acids for re- 
search laboratories and for nutritional pur- 
poses. 

WHEAT BREEDING 


During the past 25 years plant geneticists, 
generously assisted by the flour milling in- 
dustry, have made great strides in breeding 
strains of wheat with desirable agronomic, 
pathologic and quality characteristics. From 
their laboratories and greenhouses, and from 
test plots, have come new varieties that have 
replaced such standby wheats as Marquis 
in the spring wheat area and Turkey Red in 
the hard winter wheat region. 

Leading varieties of spring wheats—all 
of them products of the plant breeders—in- 
clude Rival, Mida, Pilot, Regent, Newthatch, 
Cadet, Ceres and Reward. Winter wheat varie- 
ties, also “tailor-made” wheats, include Ten- 
marq, Cheyenne, Pawnee, Comanche, Nebred 
and Kawvale. 

Through years of testing different pure va- 
rieties and charting the dominant recessive 
characteristics of each of the parents, plant 
breeders have been able to produce crosses 
for specific purposes. For instance, the scien- 
tists know which variety or strain will trans- 
mit resistance to certain strains of stem rust 
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or leaf rust, and which will transmit its resist- 
ance to Hessian fly infestation. 

Other factors that may be controlled by 
the plant breeders include maturity, stiffness 
of straw, resistance to winter-killing, earli- 
ness of maturity, gluten quality, length of 
straw, and resistance to shattering after ma- 
turity. 

The wheat breeding program, formerly 
carried on independently by the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations, now is under 
the supervision of the division of cereal crops 
and diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Coordination has 
made possible the interchange of fundamental 
facts dealing with the genetics of 
the wheat plant and multiple test- 
ing of new strains. 

Stem and leaf rust plagues are 
no longer a menace to wheat pro- 
duction, because of the discoveries 
of the plant breeders, who have 
been able to replace susceptible 
varieties with rust resistant 
wheats. 


EDUCATION FOR MILLERS 


Millers of past generations 
built up a legend, widely accepted 
down through the years, that mill- 
ing was an art, a craft or a gift to 
be passed from father to son, and 
that no amount of formal train- 
ing or education could be of much 
benefit. 

The legend stood for a long 
time. The first attempt to supple- 
ment the old craftsman’s tutelage 
with formal training was made in 
1911 when Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege offered courses in flour milling 
under Prof. B. W. Dedrick, foun- 
der and first president of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. 
These courses, however, were aban- 
doned after a few years because 
of lack of interest. 

The second school for millers 
was established in the 1930’s as 
a department in the division of 
agriculture at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, under the guid- 
ance of Dr. C. O. Swanson. The 
college had offered courses in flour 
mill engineering within the depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering, 
and in 1935 the milling courses 
were transferred to the division 
of agriculture and the milling 
school was given departmental 
status. The curriculum covered 
four academic years and led to a 
collegiate degree. Through 1946 
more than 150 students had been 
graduated and the great majority 
of those went into executive rather 
than operative positions because 
of their added training and quali- 
fications. 

In 1938 The Northwestern 
Miller, with the cooperation of the 
William Hood Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute of Minneapolis, in- 








SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


Edgar S. Miller, then a member of The North- 
western Miller staff, and consisted of four 
units of 12 lessons each. Dunwoody Institute 
administered the course. It was not intended 
to be, and never was a source of profit either 
for this journal or for the vocational school. 
A modest fee defrayed the cost of prepara- 
tion and administration. 

This venture into educational fields was 
widely accepted by the milling industry, and 
during the eight years that it was under the 
joint sponsorship of The Northwestern Miller 
and Dunwoody Institute more than 800 stu- 
dents were enrolled. 

The Association of Operative Millers en- 
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larged its field of activity after the close of 
World War II and was persuaded to take 
over the correspondence course as a part of 
its program of technical service to the mill- 
ing industry. The course was transferred to 
that organization April 1, 1947, and is ad- 
ministered by a committee within the organi- 
zation. 

Concurrent with the establishment of the 
technical service department of the Millers 
National Federation, an advisory committee 
was appointed, consisting of 10 persons, among 
whom were four cereal chemists, four opera- 
tive millers and two mill executives. A sub- 
committee on technical education within the 
advisory committee at once set 
about to develop more educational 
facilities to train technical person- 
nel for the industry. It was suc- 
cessful in bringing about the estab- 
lishment of a curriculum in flour 
mill engineering in the department 
of mechanical engineering at the 
University of Minnesota. The fed- 
eration agreed to contribute $10,- 
000 annually for five years to help 
pay the cost of the program. 

A millers’ advisory council was 
appointed in 1947 to serve as a 
consultative body for the depart- 
ment of milling industry at Kan- 
sas State College in planning a 
long-range program for that mill- 
ing school. The council has been 
instrumental in initiating a mod- 
ernization program for the school’s 
130-sack flour mill, and in the es- 
tablishment of a short course for 
operative millers. The first short 
course, conducted in 1948, at- 
tracted 45 operatives from mills 


in the U.S. and Canada. 


1 


LABOR IN THE MILL 


Labor unions were practically 
nonexistent in the milling industry 
in the U.S. before 1934. The 
American Federation of Labor 
conducted a drive among flour 
mill employees and by 1936 the 
movement had spread enough to 
warrant establishment of a central 
organization to coordinate the va- 
rious local units. 

The coordinating body was 
called the “grain processors’ coun- 
cil,”? members of which were elected 
from among the delegates at a 
convention. The A. F. of L., which 
fostered the new union, did not, 
however, give this body an inter- 
national charter because of its 
comparative youth. This refusal 
to grant a charter left member 
locals in the position of lacking 
formal status in the federation. 

The union now has 54 locals 


and claims a membership in excess 
of 25,000 employees. The council 
negotiates a contract with repre- 
sentatives of the milling com- 
panies, the terms of which are 


troduced a correspondence course 
designed for men who could not 
afford to take advantage of the 
collegiate course at the Kansas 
school. 


The course was prepared by 


Sketch by C. K. DARROW in 
The Northwestern Miller Holi- 
day Number of 1888. 
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: 
\ in flour and feed milling centers 


applicable to all local units. In- 
cluded in the contract or national 
agreement are items such as vaca- 
tions, sick leave, seniority and 
overtime. Wage negotiations are 
conducted on a local level. 
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Shown above is the main floor of a flour mill in New York City as an artist saw it 
in 1874. Four run of stones occupy the area in the right of the picture, while what 
appears to be a Corliss steam engine is in the background to the left. Ingenuity 
was not lacking among operatives even in those days, as evidenced by the chute laid 
on the stairs, which are decorative as well as functional. 





“Scene on the Great Flour Docks, Coenties Slip, East River, New York’’—that is how 
Harper’s Weekly captioned this picture in one of its 1873 issues. Coenties Slip, near 
the lower end of South St., was where Erie Canal barges came in each with 2 to 3 
thousand barrels of flour aboard. Two of these barges are shown in the picture. In 
the left foreground inspectors employed by the receivers of the flour are at work 
gimleting the barrel heads and extracting samples. At the right pluggers are filling 
the holes and women are waiting to salvage flour spilled in these processes. Explains 
the Weekly: “Every handful of the waste material is eagerly gathered up from 
under their feet, and stowed in dirty aprons or baskets, to be carried away and 
made into waffles dispensed to hungry small boys at the street corners.” Three 
million barrels of flour entered New York in 1872, says the Weekly. 


Baking establishment in a New York Hotel, 1872. 
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Renowned among the early merchant mills of America was the Patapsco mill at 
Ellicott City, Md., an enterprise founded in 1774. Frosting and ornamenting a cake in a New York confectionery shop, 1872. 
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James G. Lawrence was among the 

builders of this 200-bbl. mill at Wabasha, 

5 ‘ Minn., in 1885. It was the beginning of 

Stamwitz & Schober’s Phoenix Mill, on an enterprise that is carried on today as 

the east side of the falls at Minneapolis, part of the far-flung activities of the 

was among the pioneers. George Bain’s name, a great one in mill- International Milling Co. One of Mr. 
ing, is associated with this St. Louis mill Lawrence’s associates was Samuel Van 
of the seventies—the Regina, originally Sant of Winona, who was subsequently 
the Atlantic. governor of Minnesota. 





Cataract Mill was erected at the falls 

in Minneapolis in 1859 and escaped the 

fire and explosion of 1878. It stood until 
The John B. A. Kern & Son mill in 
Milwaukee, Wis., seven decades ago. 








SPERRV & COS MILL STOCKTON 


Built in 1874 at Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
Race Street plant was used by George 
T. Smith to demonstrate his middlings 
purifier. The woodcut pictures it as it 
appeared when Foulds & Co. acquired 


it a few years later. The Blish Milling Co.’s plant at Sey- In 1877 this plant of Sperry & Co. at Stockton, Cal., sent 25,000 bbl. of flour to Europe 


mour, Ind., as it appeared to the artist’s and another 25,000 to the Orient. 
eye in the early seventies. 
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. With this mill in Winnipeg the Ogilvie 
The Pillsbury “B” Mill at Minneapolis company carried its operations west- 
in the early eighties. An Early Pennsylvania Mill—From an Old Print ward into Canada’s spring wheat area. 
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More Than 70 Years 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston, Mass., St. Louis. 
Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., etc. 


<JMlore Than 60 Years 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Standard Milling Co., Chicago, III. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


More Than 55 Years 


Robert Carson & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio . 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


«More Than 50 Years 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Farquhar Brothers, Glasgow, Scotland 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam, Holland 
Jas k Van Walbeek, Rotterdam, Holland. 
Jj. M. & C. M. Hamm, London, Eng. 
Henkel Flour Mills Division, International 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind. 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, II. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, Eng. ; 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


More Than 45 Years 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas ; 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, 
Kansas 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, Holland 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
inn. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y. 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, III. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ao ae ge & Co., Chicago, Ill 
ardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas 
P. C. Vis & Co., Amsterdam, Holland 
M. Witsenburg, Jr., Amsterdam, Holland 


More Than 4o Years 


A. E. Baxter Enginesting Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bonar & Bemis, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brodr. Justesen, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 

Commanterlasibes Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 


Mo. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Mon- 

treal, Que. 
Loken & Co. A/s, Oslo, Norway 
i; C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas 

iner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wm. Morrison & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
New Contaey Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 

Kansas 

Willis Norton Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Red bay | Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Rodney Milling =. Kansas City, Mo. 
A. Ruoff & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 


The soundness of the house depends upon the materials used 
in its construction and the integrity of the workmen who 
build it. Thereafter its honor is in the keeping of those who 
choose to live worthily within its walls. The ability of The 
Northwestern Miller today to celebrate the Seventy-Fifth An- 
niversary of its birth is not wholly the result of the material 
used in its building, nor the efforts of those who work within 
its walls, but is fully shared by those who have so long hon- 
ored it by their faith in its security and integrity. Listed below, 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Toronto, 


nt. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio 
William Penn Flour Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


More Than 35 Years 


Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 

M. S. Brownold Co., New York, N. Y. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, Kansas 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. : 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 

Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 

Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co., Waupaca, Wis. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 

Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas Milling Co., ichita, Kansas 

William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D. 

Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, Kansas 

Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas 

D. T. Russell & Baird, Glasgow, Scotland 

d; R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 

imonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield or ‘~~ ringfield, Minn. 

Standard Brands, Inc ew Vork. i 2 

Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng. 

Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. C. Thompson, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Van den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam, 
Holland 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas 

bats aaa Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 

ic 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewater, 
Kansas 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


<SMlore Than 30 Years 


Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. H. Blake, New York, N. Y. 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
— F. Cameron & Co., Aberdeen, Scotland 
anadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Toronto, etc. 
Chase Bag Co., New York, N. Y., Chicago, IIl., 
Minneapolis, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., etc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway 

Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Belgrade, Mont. 

H. J. Greenbank & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago, I]1. 

Verhoeff’s Meel-Import, Rotterdam, Holland 

Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anth. Johansen & Co., Oslo, Norway 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Samuel Knighton & Son, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

— Mill & Elevator Co., Lexington, 

eb. 

W. E. Long Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Frank R. Prina Corp., New York, N. Y. 

an Star Yeast & ) Be Co., Milwaukee, 


is. 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas 

W. H. Rutherfurd & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 

real, Que. 

Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 

Security Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas 

d. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 
idney Smith, London, Eng. 

Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York, N. Y. 

A. Vaughan Thomas, London, Eng. 

United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, III. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders, Utrech, Holland 

Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland 

Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas 

Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas 


<PMlore Than 25 Years 


James Allen & Co., Belfast, Ireland 

American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas 

eo | Bang, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Bolle & Schilthuis, Rotterdam, Holland 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

C. E. Feast & Co., London, Eng. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga, 
Minneapolis, Minn., etc. 

General Foods, Inc., Diamond Crystal Salt, 
New York, N. Y. 

Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Frank Jaeger Milling Co., Danville, Wis. 

L. R. Jewell & Son, , po City, Mo. 

Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Il. 

John E. Koerner & Co., New Orleans, La. 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam, Holland 

os a Consolidated Mills Co., Omalia, 


eb. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway 
Novadel-Agene Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 
H. J. B. M. Rademaker, Amsterdam, Holland 
a * Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
an 


Siebel Institute of Lm ig Chicago, IIl. 

L. G. Spindler, New York, N. Y. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amsterdam, 
Holland 





+ 
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Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
St. Louis, Mo. 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


<PMore Than 20 Years 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Asbjorn P. Bjornstad, Oslo, Norway 

Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb. 

Borden Co., New York, N. Y. 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Felix Cohen, Rotterdam, Holland 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

David Coleman, New York, N. Y. 

Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y. 

Troels Fode, Copenhagen, Denmark 

irc Star Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. Marys, 

nt. 

Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

#1. S. Joseph Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind. 
apie Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Lamar, Colo. 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark. 

R. C. Pratt, Toronto, Ont. 

Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas 

S. R. Strisik Co., New York, N. Y. 

Western Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 


More Than 15 Years 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ames-Harris-Neville Co., Portland, Ore. 

Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend R.R., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Entoleter Division, The Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


_ Que. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W. 
-—s ~ Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, 
7 


W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 

Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, Mo., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., etc. 

W. pe a Soon & Sons, Melbourne, Australia 

Lakeside illing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 

Thomas Page Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Paniplus Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Wiasiees, Man. 

H. S. Pearlstone Co., New York, N. Y. 

Riegel Paper Corp., New York, Chicago 

Mungo Scott, Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 





in groups according to the years of their confidence as evi- 
denced by their advertisements in this journal, are the names 
of many hundreds of men and their business enterprises 
everywhere in the broad areas covered by the bread industries 
of the world, to whom The Northwestern Miller here makes 
grateful acknowledgment of business relations extending 
back through the years. To each and all it seeks in some 
measure to express its obligation through presentation of 
this Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Number. 


d; J. Shevelove, Newark, N. J. 

kandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 
Denmark 

Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Andrew Taylor & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas 

Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas 

Cohen E. Williams & Sons, Nashville, Tenn. 


«More Than 1o Years 


Amber Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

American Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Church & Dwight Co., New York, N. Y. 

Columbia Chemical Div., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Andrew De Lisser, New York, N. Y. 

Ulysses De Stefano, New York, N. Y. 

Finger Lakes Division of Arrow Mills, Inc., 

eneva, N. Y. 
Francis M. Franco, New York, N. Y. 
—— Mill Equipment Co., Kansas City, 


oO. 

Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Henry Heide, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

J. K. Howie, Minneapolis, Minn. 

King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas 
National Yeast Corp., Belleville, N. J. 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas 

St. , Testing Laboratories, St. Joseph, 


°. 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gebroeder Vreeswijk, Utrecht, Holland 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


More Than 5 Years 


Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Appraisal Service Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Crete Mills, Crete, Neb. 

Crown Mills, Portland, Ore. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assn., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Wm. C. Duncan Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 

F. E. Hookway & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 

Calvin Hosmer, Stolte Co., Boston, Mass. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Peter J. Nehemkis, New York, N. Y. 

Norris Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Thos. Robinson & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, Eng. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

Schneider Bakery Service, Kansas City, Mo. 

Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl. 

Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
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Thgggee Flour Products, Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D. 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill. 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Kess Than 5 Years 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas 

Albert Godde Bedin, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Bradley & Baker, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, III. 

City National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Commissiehandel “Cereales,” Rotterdam, 
Holland 

Coulter & Coulter, New York, N. Y. 

Crown Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Davis & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

A. De Swaan, New York, N. Y. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, Richmond, Va. 

Durkee Famous Foods Div., The Glidden Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Flexoveyor Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo. 

John M. Flynn Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Glen Avon Mills, Avon, N. Y. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Carl Goldschmidt, Ltd., London, Eng. 

Walsh Goodman & Associates, Holland, Mich. 

Hachmeister, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 

Harris, Upham & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Higginsville Flour Mill, Higginsville, Mo. 

Holland-America Line, New York, N. Y. 

Inter-Continental Grain Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Jos. R. Johnston, Atlanta, Ga. 

Joseph Kaswan, New York, N. Y. 

Kansas Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Max Katz Bag Co., Talieecoelie, Ind. 

C. H. Kenser, Omaha, Neb. 

M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, I11. 

Knickerbocker Mills Co., New York, N. Y. 

Laminated Bakery Package Research Council, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Larrowe Mills, Inc., Cohocton, N. Y. 

Lathrop Grain Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

McVeigh & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Meyer & Brown Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Milling Engineers, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Morten Milling Co., Dallas, Texas 

D. J. Murray Mfg. Co., Wausau, Wis. 

National Almond Products Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

National Bakers Supply House Assn., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 

M. J. Neahr & Co., Chicago, III. 

H. V. Nootbaar & Co., Pasadena, Cal. 

Norvell-Williams, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

B. J. O’Dowd, Kansas City, Mo. 

Omega Machine Co., Providence, R. I. 

F. a tua & Stein Bros., Inc., New York, 

Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Rene Crespo B., Guayaquil, Ecuador 

Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas 

Southwestern Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sprake & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 

Theo. Stivers, Atlanta, Ga. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich. 

Strasburger & Siegel, Baltimore, Md. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sullivan & Kennedy, Toronto, Ont. 

Tension Envelope Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Grain Div., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Textile Bag Mfrs. Assn., Chicago, Ill. 

Tidewater Grain Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Transit Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

Union Pacific Railroad, Chicago, III. 

U. S. _— Machinery Corp., New York, 
NH. ¥e 

M. J. Vos, Haarlem, Holland 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Merchen Scale Feed- 
ers, Newark, N. J. 

Western Waterproofing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Gallego Mills at Richmond, Va., twice burned and rebuilt since the founding of this 
business in 1798, played an important part in the early history of this country’s ex- 
port trade in flour. The picture is from a sketch showing the mills as they appeared 


three quarters of a century ago. 
In 1882 this mill at St. Joseph, Mo., operated by the R. T. Davis company, replaced 
an older structure which had been serving that region for many years. 


Rochester, N. Y., in 1873, with the Falls of the Genesee River which had contributed 
to the city’s greatness as a flour milling center. 


Erected in 1865 and rebuilt in 1880, the Gardner Mill at Hastings, Minn., on the 
Falls of the Vermilion River, was one of the most celebrated institutions of its period. 
Charles Espenschied was proprietor in its heyday. Now the business is a part of 


King Midas. 


“Best Thresher in the World,” advertised by Dean, Smith & Co., La Crosse, Wis., in 
The Northwestern Miller of 1873. 


Al 


lL, 


Buffalo in 1873: Its elevators, lake shipping and canal boats. Steamboat shipping at New Orleans, 1873. “| 
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Flour figures in this shipping scene on South Street, New York City, 1878. 
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A few blocks away from this mill of A. A. Freeman & Co., in La Crosse, Wis., The 


Northwestern Miller's first edition was published in 1873. 
Pittsburgh City Roller Flour Mills, operated in the seventies by Marshall, Kennedy 


& Co., Ltd 


700-bbl. plant of the Cleveland (Ohio) W. F. Cahill, Loren Fletcher and Charles ‘ 
Milling Co., after its remodeling in the M. Loring were operating this Minne- Hoosier State mill of Kichardson & Plant of the Yaeger Flour Mill Co. in 
late seventies. apolis mill—the Galaxy—in 1873. Evans at Indianapolis. Carlinville, ILL, established in 1856. 
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Broad Street, New York City, in 1873, at the height of the 


ing orisie which began in that year. An early type of floating grain elevator is shown in this Harper's Weekly picture of 


1873, transferring cargo from a canal boat to a ship. In 1872 75,000,000 bu. of grain 
are said to have been brought into New York City, mostly by water, and the greater 
part of it for export. Boasted the Weekly: “By means of the elevator several hundred 
bushels of grain are run from the hold of one vessel to that of the other in the almost 
incredibly short space of time of from four to five hours.” 


i ee tie ial 
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Scene at the Stock Exchange, San Francisco, during the panic of 1873, which entailed A typical Minnesota gristmill of the early seventies, built by John Kaercher on the 


hi more than 5,000 business failures. Root River at Isinours, Fillmore County. 








Valley City mills at Grand Rapids, Mich., before the enterprise was removed to its 
present location in Portland. 
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Plant of the Jew , 
An Artist’s Impression of the Falls of St. Anthony as described by early visitors. Sew Gn, oo ls capeared Uk Gee coven” > DES ot 
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The caption for the above picture, appended to a woodcut was published in 1881, 
identifies the machine as an electric middlings purifier. Apparently it required the 
constant attention of a man to regulate the flow of stock into the device, and millers 
of today might wonder about the disposition of the tailings which are coming off 
in a fairly large stream at the front of the machine. 





Washburn A, shown here as it appeared when it was nearly completed in 1873, was 
not the first Minneapolis mill of the great Cadwallader Colden Washburn. Oddly, and 
confusingly, the Washburn B mill antedated it by about seven years. Both were sub- 
stantial stone structures six stories high, and each, at its completion, was described 
as the largest mill west of Buffalo. The A mill cost $100,000, which then was con- 
sidered an enormous investment for such a plant. 





Hoyt’s Patent Emery Wheel Millstone Dresser, to the special interest of which The 
Northwestern Miller was devoted in its first years. 
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William Drew Washburn’s first Minneapolis residence, built prior to 1873. Gen. Wash- 
burn settled in Minneapolis in 1857, when he was 26. He opened a law office, and 
became secretary and agent for the newly-organized Minneapolis Mill Co., formed to 
develop the water power at St. Anthony Falls. Under his direction the Cataract mill 
was built in 1858. He was a brother of C. C. Washburn, governor of Wisconsin, with 
whom he was associated in the eighties in the founding of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
In 1861, Gen. Washburn was appointed by President Lincoln as surveyor-general for 
Minnesota, and from this derives the title accorded to him by his contemporaries. 
Associated with Rufus S. Stevens and Leonard Day, Gen. Washburn built the Pali- 
sade mill, and, later, for W. D. Washburn & Co., the mill at Anoka. In 1884, he 
incorporated the Washburn Mill Co., which later became part of the Pillsbury- 


Washburn Flour Milling Co., Ltd., prerunner of today’s Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 





Palisade Mill, built in Minneapolis in 1874 for Leonard Day & Co., with a capacity of 
300 bbl. daily. This mill was reconstructed in 1881, and three years later was pur- 
chased by the Washburn interests, who increased the capacity to 2,000 bbl. In 1889, 
the Palisade mill was operated under lease by A. C. Loring, but Mr. Loring had to 
relinquish his rights, since the mill was included in the properties acquired by the 
newly formed British-American Pillsbury & Washburn Flour Mills Co. In 1917, the 
mill was converted into a 1,600-bbl. durum mill by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
was completely remodeled in 1924. The building was wrecked down to the first floor 
in 1933 and, in 1940, the one remaining floor burned, 





A small Minnesota mill and elevator of the early eighteen seventies. 
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ler came from the press of the Liberal 

Democrat in La Crosse, Wis., early in 
June of 1873. The journal’s founder was 
Amasa K. Ostrander, who was then employed 
on the staff of the Republican and Leader, 
another La Crosse newspaper. 

Although it appeared in June, that first 
issue was for May and June. For a time the 
journal continued in this frequency, as may be 
seen from illustrations accompanying this 
article, showing the front page of the Janu- 
ary-February and the May-June numbers of 
1874. But before long it became a monthly, 
and with the issue of Sept. 10, 1875 (Vol. 3, 
No. 3), it was stepped up to a weekly. 

In its first dress the paper was a four- 
page sheet about 8 by 11 in. in size. The type- 
setting of the first issue, and of many subse- 
quent ones, was done by Frederick J. Clark, 
who later became a member of the editorial 
staff, a connection that endured until his 
death in 1917. Assisting in the work of bring- 
ing out the early numbers was a subsequent 
co-proprietor, Albert Hoppin, then employed 
in the machine shops of Dean, Smith & Co., 
La Crosse. 

The partnership of Ostrander & Hoppin, 
formed in 1875, ended with the death of Mr. 
Ostrander in 1878. Meantime sales of mill- 
stone dressers dried up, consequent upon the 
rapid development of the roller mill, and Mr. 
Dean of the machinery company came into 
association with Mr. Hoppin to carry on in 
the more promising trade journal field. In- 
itiated chiefly to support the sale of stone 
dressers, it was now necessary to put the 
paper on its own feet as a full-fledged tech- 
nical publication of the flour milling industry. 


[ier first issue of The Northwestern Mil- 


EARLY EDITORIAL CONTENT 


The oldest complete copy of The North- 
western Miller now in the publishers’ posses- 
sion is that of December, 1874, and earlier 
copies have not been found in public or private 
libraries. It is necessary, therefore, to turn 
to this and the 1875 numbers immediately 
following for an indication of the journal’s 
early editorial characteristics. 

Under the masthead, in 1874-1875, was 
printed this legend : “The Northwestern Miller 
is read by nearly every miller, mill owner and 
millwright in Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, etc., and 
is widely circulated in all the other states.” 
The subscription price was stated to be 50c 
a year. When weekly status was achieved the 
price went up to what is now a traditional $2. 

Editorials of this period dealt with such 
matters as stone dressing and the proper 
method of selling milling machinery. Illus- 
trated articles (this was still the wood en- 
graving era) were concerned with machinery, 
which was to be a dominant subject through 
the next quarter of a century of rapid tech- 
nical developments in the milling industry. 
At this time, however, emphasis still was upon 
stone era equipment. Articles and advertise- 
ments were pointed toward millstone dressers, 
bags (Bemis Bro. & Co.), mill furnishings 
(Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Tll., O. A. 


Pray, Minneapolis, G. & W. Todd Co., St. 
Louis), turbine water wheels (Stout, Mills & 
Temple, Dayton, Ohio), belting, buckets, sten- 
cils, bolting cloth, grain cleaners, millstones 
(Nordyke, Marmon & Co., Richmond, Ind.), 
engines (Thomeley & James, La Crosse, Wis.), 
smut and separating machines (Howes, Bab- 
cock & Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.), and (believe 
it or not) paper sacks. 

News content was largely concerned with 
the building of mills, the burning of both old 
and new ones, washed out dams, boiler explo- 
sions, personal mishaps fatal and near fatal, 
and the crops. 

Editorial predilection did not stop with 
these commonplaces, however, but went far 
afield into general interest—a poem on the 
New Year, some doggerel about a roguish 
miller who couldn’t sing, a piece of sentimen- 
tal fiction from the New York Sun, “A Joke 
on Dougherty,” an interview with Mark 
Twain, an account of G. A. Cunningham’s 
prize poultry, and the anecdote of the butting 
goat. Much of this was along the line of 
what the publishing world came to know 
later as “boilerplate.” There was a comment 
column called “Social and Political.” E. P. 
Allis, the mill machinery man, was given space 
for his ideas on government banking. And, 
of course, a recurring subject was rail rates, 
this being a period of rampant transportation 
favoritisms and inequalities. 


FROM LA CROSSE TO MINNEAPOLIS 


Competition in the field of milling journals 
was keen at this time, as was natural in an era 
of rapid technical changes. On a visit to 
Minneapolis in February, 1879, Mr. Hoppin 
learned that the printers, Johnson, Smith & 
Harrison, were about to start a flour milling 
journal there. He decided to act quickly. 
There was a paper in Milwaukee, two in Chi- 
cago, one in St. Louis, and another in Moline. 
He felt that a new one in Minneapolis would 
just about complete a disastrous competitive 
circle. Within two hours, therefore, he had 
in his pocket a lease on the premises at 219 
Washington Ave. So. and had telegraphed 
orders to La Crosse to run off that week’s 
paper, pack up the plant and get it rolling to 
Minneapolis. The next issue came out on time 
in the new location. 

Within a few months after this move 
Charles M. Palmer, later a national news- 
paper owner, broker and publisher, associated 
himself with the enterprise. In 1882 he pur- 
chased it outright from Mr. Hoppin, who then 
was the sole owner. Almost immediately Mr. 
Palmer brought into the organization a young 
paper salesman whom he had met in La Crosse. 
This was the late William C. Edgar, who in 
1895 purchased the business from Mr. Palmer, 
and who for more than a quarter of a century 
thereafter controlled its destinies. 

In 1897 the Miller Publishing Co. was 
formed, and in 1924, incidental to the retire- 
ment of Mr. Edgar, financial control passed 
into the hands of the company’s employees, 
where it has since remained. 

Mr. Hoppin, who gave up the excitements 
of the publishing business to join the milling 


machinery firm of Edward P. Allis & Co., has 
left this account of the first editor and his 
work: 

“At heart Mr. Ostrander was more inter- 
ested in political economy and practical poli 
tics than in mechanical matters, as will be 
readily seen by looking at the files of the 
paper for 1876 and 1877. He entered heart 
and soul into the presidential campaign vo 
1876, and with still greater enthusiasm sup 
ported Edward P. Allis in his campaign fo: 
the governorship of Wisconsin the following 
year, thus laying the foundation of a friend 
ship that later was of great benefit to th 
paper.” 

Mr. Palmer first met Mr. Ostrander ani 
Mr. Hoppin when he went to work in 1876 a 
a La Crosse newspaper man. They were then 
he testifies, “quite prominent among th 
younger business men of the town.” 

“Ostrander,” wrote Mr. Palmer in receni 
years, “was a man of great ability and a com- 
manding personality who, had he lived, woul: 
certainly have been heard of as a leader in the 
field of radical change in the political and 
social movement then beginning. This move- 
ment to a considerable extent had its begin- 
nings in Wisconsin, where he had already be- 
come known as a radical thinker and _ re- 
former. Mr. Hoppin, who early joined him, 
was a sound business man with a natural bent 
toward mechanics, which, after his sale of 
The Northwestern Miller, led him into the 
employ of Edward P. Allis & Co., where he 
remained for the rest of his active life, which 
ended about 1940, at Medford, Oregon.” 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


There is no member of the organization to- 
day who was in its employ when Mr. Palmer 
turned the business over to Mr. Edgar in 1895. 
Of his attachment to the destinies of the pub- 
lication, and of his early experiences on its 
staff and later as its proprietor, Mr. Palmer 
wrote this account : 

“In my two or three years’ early con- 
nection with The Miller the office force was 
composed of Mr. Hoppin, his brother Jolin 
and sister Clara, who took care of the sub- 
scription books, read proof and helped gen- 
erally, doing whatever needed to be done. 
Later I brought in my sister Emma, something 
of a linguist, who handled various editorial 
tasks, and translated from various French and 
German periodicals devoted to milling. Their 
contents were of importance then, when the 
roller process of milling was being general'y 
adopted by American millers. 

“Miss Hoppin continued to serve for scv- 
eral years, while my sister Emma graduat:d 
from the force, went to Milwaukee and estab- 
lished several successful trade papers. 

“Frederick J. Clark, who had been the 
printer of the early issues in La Crosse, was 
the local reporter, covering the mills, the great 
cooperage industry (as the greater part of 
flour shipments abroad and to bakers was then 
in barrels), the grain markets and news of the 
trade generally. He was a great worker, aid 
until 1917, when he died, was highly esteemed 
by all with whom he came in contact. 
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“With Mr. Edgar’s arrival, which stimu- 
lated the growth of the business almost from 
the start, additions to the force were made 
from time to time, among them F. G. Sprague, 
head of the composing room, and his brother 
Hugh A. Sprague, the composing room devil, 
later to become general manager of the morn- 
ing and evening papers in Minneapolis. A few 
years later the elder brother was succeeded 
as mechanical superintendent by Henry Hahn, 
one of the best printers of his time. 

“For the next three years, during more 
than half the time I traveled all over the East, 
and as far west in the middle south as Cin- 
cinnati, Nashville and St. Louis, visiting all 
cities where makers of milling machinery, 
steam engines and water wheels were located, 
soliciting advertisements of their products. In 
1881 a large international millers’ exposition 
was held in Cincinnati, where I remained nearly 
three months. There I made new acquaint- 
ances, among them members of a large party 
of British millers and makers of milling ma- 
chinery and flour dealers, which helped me in 
niy later visits to Europe in gaining a foot- 
hold for the paper there.” 


THE MERCHANDISING ERA 


The period of changeover from stones to 
rollers and of the advent of the purifier was 
followed by an era which was even more 
revolutionary in its effect upon the character 
and future of the young milling publication. 
The milling industry, with its huge new mod- 
ernized capacity of the eighties and nineties, 
entered into vigorous competition for markets 
which this new capacity necessitated. The 
Northwestern Miller, promptly accepting the 
challenge of this opportunity for adventure, 
remodeled itself from a technical journal for 
the milling craftsman into a merchandising 
magazine for the merchant miller and his cus- 
tomer. Mr. Palmer’s association with the 
paper coincided with the early years of this 
development, and Mr. Edgar’s career moved 
forward on the crest of it. 

The change, of course, necessitated a 
major operation upon the content of the 
paper. Information about milling processes 
and machinery had been easy to get. Those 
who had it were eager to give it. But infor- 
mation about mills and millers was another 
matter. Mr. Edgar, writing for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Number of The Northwestern 
Miller in 1923, described the curious difficulty. 
He said: 

“Millers of this period believed strongly 
in the motto ‘Addition, division and—-silence.’ 
The exact daily output of a mill was regarded 
as a trade secret, information as to the char- 
acter and amount of wheat receipts was zeal- 
ously guarded, actual selling prices, the 
periods of shutdown, shipments, rates of 
freight, and all details of operation were con- 
sidered strictly private and not for publica- 
tion, Any definite information that would be 
of benefit to the buyer was withheld if possible, 
and divulged reluctantly and under protest. 

“The whole idea of publicity in connection 
with milling was new, and, regarded from the 
present liberal standpoint, it is amazing how 
little information the millers of that time wil- 
lingly disclosed. Indeed for a long while they 
vigorously and emphatically protested against 
the publication of anything save the most in- 
nocuous generalities concerning their business. 

_ “Charles A. Pillsbury once posted signs in 
his mills threatening with instant discharge 
any employee who should give information to 
the representatives of The Northwestern Mill- 
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er concerning the operation of his plants. 
Indeed there was a time when the millers of 
Minneapolis, collectively, regarded this pub- 
lication, by its very nature as a disseminator 
of milling news, as a decided menace to their 
business. 

“This seems humorous now, but it was no 
joke in those days, especially to the indefatig- 
able Mr. Clark, whose duty it was to obtain 
the news, to be sure it was correct, and on this 
basis to compile statistics and supply infor- 
mation which could not be challenged. It was 
absolutely essential to the future of The 
Northwestern Miller that this kind of reading 
matter should be forthcoming every week; it 
was the task of Mr. Clark to furnish it, and 
realizing that, in the end, the publication of 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth would benefit the millers themselves even 
more than the periodical in which it was 
printed, he resolutely, persistently and cour- 
ageously defied opposition and patiently went 
about his work, never using underhanded or 
unscrupulous methods to attain his ends, never 
hesitating to meet an issue, and never doubt- 
ing that ultimately he would gain the co- 
operation and good will of the millers who at 
first interposed such determined opposition to 
his efforts. 

“The struggle to obtain essential, accurate 
and trustworthy information from a reluctant 
and frequently an openly antagonistic indus- 
try was a long one, but finally the straight- 
forward methods employed by Mr. Clark were 
successful. The barriers of prejudice were 
gradually broken down by his unswerving loy- 
alty, his impartial sincerity and the obvious 
honesty of his motives. Instead of being re- 
garded as a mischievous intruder whose un- 
welcome publicity was apt to be dangerous 
and troublesome, he became the trusted friend 
and adviser of the millers, and so he attained 
a position of respect and esteem which en- 
dured as long as he lived.” 


FLOUR MILL ADVERTISING 

As early as 1883, C. A. Pillsbury & Co. 
and a few others of the large Minneapolis mill- 
ers had placed advertisements in The North- 
western Miller, but these were by no means a 
test of the value of its advertising space, and 
were inserted rather by way of compliment, as 
a sort of perfunctory recognition of the idea 
that a milling journal ought to be encouraged. 

It seems incredible now, but at that time 
millers did not advertise, except occasionally 
and sporadically, and then not with the expec- 
tation of obtaining returns, but merely in a 
complaisant spirit of good will toward the 
newspaper publishing an extra or special edi- 
tion. Their trade was not widely diffused, and 
their list of direct buyers was comparatively 
small. Their product was usually shipped to 
a few concerns in the East or abroad, which 
sold it to jobbers or wholesalers, these, in 
turn, distributing it to the retailers. Thus 
the mill sold in large quantities to a few buy- 
ers, and the merchandising machinery of the 
time was simple and crude, measured by the 
sales methods of today. 

The publicity of the miller consisted 
mainly of the sign on his plant and the stencil 
on his bag, and very often the latter was 
branded with the name of the customer instead 
of that of the miller. Once a year it was the 
custom to invest in a more or less elaborate 
lithograph, in many and sometimes brilliant 
colors, showing a view of the mill advantage- 
ously situated in respect of the water power, 
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the lettering across the bottom of the picture 
giving the name of the concern and the capac- 
ity of the plant, with a list of its brands. 
Occasionally this large show card was varied 
by presenting a picture of a beauteous lady 
elaborately dressed, or some other figure sup- 
posed to be attractive, with the name of the 
mill and its brands included in the design. 

These monstrosities of the lithographer’s 
art were highly regarded both by the miller 
and his customer. Framed in golden oak, they 
would be sent by express to the flour buyer, 
who would hang them up over his desk, and 
this daring adventure in publicity would be 
the limit of the miller’s advertising until an- 
other year or so passed by, and it was 
thought advisable to produce a new show 
card and send it forth to replace the old one, 
by this time somewhat battered and fly- 
specked. Sometimes the miller would buy as 
many as two hundred of these gorgeous 
chromos, and this number would be found 
quite sufficient to supply the trade and leave 
a score or more on hand for occasional use 
during the remainder of the year. 

In all the length and breadth of the coun- 
try there was probably not a single miller 
who advertised consistently and regularly in 
any newspaper, magazine or other publication, 
and not one who, in response to an inquiry, 
would have failed to declare that it did not pay 
to advertise. It was the unanimous opinion 
that neither a mill nor its product could be 
advertised to advantage unless the plant was 
for sale, and then a good old-fashioned hand- 
bill containing plenty of black type was the 
best method. 

To bring flour mill advertising into a trade 
journal, under these circumstances, was pio- 
neering of the toughest kind, but the job was 
undertaken and The Northwestern Miller 
earned the distinction of being the first pub- 
lication of its kind to sell space to millers. Its 
earliest substantial successes in this field of 
effort were scored through John M. Turner, 
one-time North Dakota flour miller, later a 
flour importer in Hamburg. 

In order to induce millers to experiment 
in advertising, the publication of a depart- 
ment called “The American Flour Brand 
Directory” was begun in 1887. This provided 
half-inch advertisements at a very low cost, 
and gradually increased until 1891 when, mill- 
ing advertising being thoroughly established, 
it was abandoned. 


DEVELOPING EXPORT BUSINESS 
Having demonstrated that flour mill ad- 
vertising was appropriate for a milling trade 
journal, another extension of the publication’s 
field was logically in order. The export flour 
trade hitherto had been almost entirely in 
the hands of a few exporters and mills of 
large capacity. The process of selling flour 
abroad, which was in fact simple and easy, 
was generally regarded as involved, and the 
average miller preferred to sell his output in 
the domestic markets, although he frequently 
would have been in a position to dispose of 
a considerable portion of it to advantage 
in Great Britain or Holland, had he been 
familiar with the method. The Northwestern 
Miller therefore conceived the idea of broaden- 
ing the export flour trade so that any Ameri- 
can mill might, if it desired, participate in it, 
believing this to be for the benefit of the in- 
dustry as a whole. A step toward this end 
was the publication of a handbook written by 
John W. Heywood, then an exporting miller, 
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entitled “Hints on Exporting,” which was 
later revised by Kingsland Smith. 

Incidental to and in line with this effort 
was Mr. Edgar’s organization of a millers’ ex- 
cursion to Great Britain, the idea of which was 
to bring American millers into personal con- 
tact with flour importers abroad. A party of 
56, including Mr. Edgar, sailed on the City of 
Paris for Liverpool in May, 1891. It visited 
Liverpool, London, Leith, Glasgow, Paris, 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and received a 
cordial welcome from the importers. Personal 
friendships and business connections, formed 
as a result of this excursion, endured for 
many years. 

William R. Gregory of The Northwestern 
Miller’s advertising staff remained abroad, 
after the millers returned to America, for the 
purpose of interesting flour importers in ad- 
vertising. In 1888, three years previously, 
the first advertisement of this kind had ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller; it was 
that of F. & J. Cassels of Glasgow. 

It was difficult to make a start in this 
field. Importers were very well disposed and 
quite appreciative of services which The 
Northwestern Miller had already rendered to 
the export trade, but a decided prejudice 
existed against advertising itself; it was not 
regarded as “respectable.” The British tradi- 
tion was hard to overcome, but Mr. Gregory 
was patient and persevering. His first con- 
tract was made in Paris, as France that year 
had temporarily removed its import duty on 
flour, but his real beginning was in London, 
where, after much hard and discouraging 
work, he at last prevailed upon a number of 
importers to contract for small spaces. 

Once the ice was broken, and a sufficient 
number of highly respectable importers had 
defied tradition to the extent of taking adver- 
tising space, the work was much easier. No 
issue of The Northwestern Miller has been 
published since that time without a liberal 
quota of such advertising, which has been 
maintained in spite of the vicissitudes of war 
and the interferences of 
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at the Head of the Lakes, with Frank E. Wy- 
man as manager. Duluth and West Superior 
had developed a large milling capacity. Mr. 
Wyman was succeeded in 1894 by Charles A. 
Marshall, who in turn was succeeded by 
Dwight E. Woodbridge. The office was closed 
in 1904, since which time the Duluth area has 
been served from Minneapolis. 

Four branch offices were established in 
1894. The first of these, opened by Mr. Greg- 
ory in New York, was managed by him until 
1898, when he returned to Minneapolis to be- 
come superintendent of advertising. He re- 
sumed the management of the New York 
branch office in 1899, and remained in this 
position until 1901, when he resigned to enter 
the publishing business on his own account. He 
died as the result of an accident in 1913. 

Successor to Mr. Gregory in New York 
was Walter Quackenbush, whose resignation 
in 1928 brought Arthur S. Purves into the 
office, to be succeeded as manager a year later 
by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. Thereafter Mr. 
Purves, until his death in 1939, was general 
field representative of the company, with head- 
quarters in New York. He first came to the 
advertising staff of The Northwestern Miller 
in 1904. George W. Potts, assistant branch 
manager of the New York office, has been on 
the staff since 1940, with time off for the war. 

The second branch office to be established 
in 1894 was that at Milwaukee, organized and 
initiated by Charles H. Challen. This was re- 
moved to Chicago in 1897, and Mr. Challen 
continued as its manager until his death in 
1921. Mr. Purves, who had been a special 
representative of The Northwestern Miller 
for several years, having in charge advertis- 
ing for its Bakery Number, with his head- 
quarters in Chicago, was appointed Mr. Chal- 
len’s successor. When Mr. Purves assumed 
the management of the New York office in 
1928 he was succeeded at Chicago by Sigurd 
O. Werner, who had come up from the ranks 
in the home office at Minneapolis, having 
joined the staff there in 1906. 

The London office, 





governments with normal 
channels of trade. 


ESTABLISHING BRANCH 
OFFICES 

A danger to which The 
Northwestern Miller was 
exposed in its earlier years 
was that of becoming lo- 
calized by reason of its 
name and its environment. 
Minneapolis was then the 
greatest flour producing 
city in America, This was 
sufficient justification for 
making it the place of 
publication, outweighing 








opened by Kingsland 
Smith, was the third to be 
established in 1894. Mr. 
Smith had been a mill own- 
er in St. Paul, Minn. For 
10 years he remained in 
charge at London, resign- 
ing in 1904 to return to 
America. 

Mr. Smith made some 
notable journeys in behalf 
of this publication. In 
1895 he went to Russia in 
search of accurate infor- 
mation concerning the 
milling industry. The same 
year he went to Argentina, 











other considerations which 
would have favored, for 
instance, a more central 
location. The name could 
not well be changed to a less restricted title, 
since it had become established in the trade. 
It was determined, therefore, to adopt a 
system of branch offices, the managers of 
which would consider themselves special advo- 
cates of the interests of territories allotted to 
them. It was to be their duty to reflect in 
every possible way the sentiments of their 
constituencies, and to be of direct practical 
service to them. 


The first branch office was set up in 1893 


The front page of The Northwestern Miller as 
it looked at the beginning of 1874. 


where he made a survey of 
the grain and milling in- 
terests, crossing the Andes 
to Chile. In April, 1903, 
he made a tour around the world, visiting 
various countries in which flour milling was 
important, or where there existed opportuni- 
ties for American exporting millers. 

For a brief time Harry Perry Robinson, 
later knighted, acted as temporary manager 
of the London office, and it was not until 1908 
that C. F. G. Raikes, who had been manager 
of the St. Louis office since 1902, reported for 
duty in London and the position was again 


permanently filled. 
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Following the resignation of Mr. Smith in 
1904, there had been an interval before his 
successor could be appointed, and the London 
office was conducted by Miss Luna F. Broek- 
man, who had joined the staff there in 1897. 
Before her retirement at the beginning of 1948 
she had completed half a century of service 
for this publication, in the closing years of 
which she again was in complete charge of 
the London office owing to the serious illness 
and subsequent retirement of Mr. Raikes 
during World War II. Succeeding Mr. Raikes 
is George E. Swarbreck, who became London 
manager Jan. 1, 1948. 

Fourth of the 1894 branch office establish- 
ments was the one at St. Louis. Edward 
Bradford Barnes was in charge until his death 
a year later while on a business trip to Cuba. 
He was succeeded by Charles M. Yager, who 
resigned in 1902 to join the late Parker H. 
Litchfield, also formerly associated with The 
Northwestern Miller, in the publication of the 
Modern Miller, then printed in St. Louis. 

Mr. Raikes was succeeded at St. Louis in 
1908, after his six years of service there, by 
Thomas M. Sterling, who resigned in 1911. 
For a year thereafter the position was held 
by Wilbur B. Christian, and on his retirement 
Peter Derlien became St. Louis manager, re- 
signing in 1921. Mr. Martin, who had com¢ 
to the staff at the Kansas City branch in 1920 
and who now is manager of the New York 
office, succeeded him. 

Robert E. Sterling established the Kansa: 
City branch in September, 1898. The grea! 
southwestern milling field then was rapidl, 
developing the characteristics which have made 
it such an important factor in the industry 
during the past half century. Since the re- 
tirement of Mr. Edgar in 1924 Mr. Sterling 
has been editor as well as branch manager, 
and has continuously served as chairman of 
the board of the Miller Publishing Co. 

In 1901, W. C. Nichols, who had been fo: 
two years with the home office, went to Indian 
apolis, Ind., to establish the Ohio Valley 
branch, and remained there for three years. 
Returning for duty to the Minneapolis office, 
he was succeeded in 1905 by John Nicholson, 
who resigned the following year. The Indian- 
apolis office was thereupon closed, but William 
H. Wiggin, who in 1904 had joined the busi- 
ness staff in Minneapolis, re-established the 
Ohio Valley branch in 1908, selecting Toledo, 
Ohio, as his headquarters. There he remained 
until, upon his retirement from active manage 
ment in 1938, the office again was discontin 
ued, after which he served as special represen 
tative in the central states. 

Under Mr. Wiggin’s initiative the Ohio 
Valley branch office territory was greatly ex 
tended during the first decade of his incum 
bency to include southern states, and late: 
the southeastern states, whereupon his terri 
tory was renamed Central and Southeastern 

The question of developing the interests o 
The Northwestern Miller in Canada was firs 
considered in 1894, when a monthly publica 
tion, the Canadian Miller, was purchased an! 
incorporated as a department in The Nort} 
western Miller. In 1903 Mr. Nichols made 
a tour of the Dominion with a view to asce’- 
taining if the situation justified the estal- 
lishment of a separate journal, to be de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of the 
Canadian trade and to be issued from 


Canada by The Northwestern Miller. As % 


result of this survey it was decided not to 
undertake such an enterprise but to open 4 
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Canadian branch in Toronto. This was ac- 
complished in 1904 by Page A. Robinson, who 
had been connected with The Northwestern 
Miller for eight years. The present manager, 
A. H. Bailey, succeeded Mr. Robinson in 1907. 
The following year he opened another office 
in Winnipeg. 

In 1914 Walter C. Tiffany, who for six 
years had been associated with The North- 
western Miller in an editorial capacity, went 
to Seattle, Wash., to establish a Pacific Coast 
branch, of which he was manager until his 
retirement in 1928. . 

Changing needs and circum- 
stances have modified the branch 
office system in recent years, and 
it is now limited to Kansas City, 
Chicago, New York, Toronto and 
London. 


ae 
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CULTIVATING THE BAKER 


As early as 1895, The North- 
western Miller became aware that 
the tendency of the larger bakers 
of the United States was toward 
buying direct from millers, and 
foresaw that with the growth of 
wholesale baking closer dealings 
between baker and miller were 
inevitable. Previous to that time 
it had been the custom for bak- 
ers to buy their supplies of flour 
from local commission merchants, 
jobbers and brokers. It was de- 
termined, therefore, to widen the 
reader family of The Northwest- 
ern Miller to include bakers as 
well as family flour distributors. 

Bakers of the United States 
were still doing business on a 
strictly local basis, as a rule al- 
most on a neighborhood basis, 
and were not organized as a 
trade group. Editorially The 
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of the Kansas City branch office, joined the 
editorial staff at Minneapolis in 1928. From 
1938 to 1942 he was attached to the Chicago 
office as advertising sales representative in the 
central states. He is an associate editor of 
Feedstuffs. Mr. Lingren has been with the 
company since 1941, with time out for mili- 
tary service. 


ENTERING THE FEED FIELD 


Development of the commercial feed in- 
dustry, which took place more or less simul- 
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the need for rehabilitating plants which suf- 
fered unduly from depreciation and obsoles- 
cence during World War II and the capacity- 
production years following. 

Harvey E. Yantis became editor of Feed- 
stuffs in 1936. He is assistant managing edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller, The Ameri- 
can Baker and Milling Production. Mr. 
Yantis joined the Kansas City staff in 1923, 
and has been at the home office in Minneapolis 
since 1928. 

The first editor of Milling Production was 

Edgar S. Miller, who came on 
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the staff of The Northwestern 
Miller in 1934. He was succeed- 
ed, upon his resignation, in 1942, 
by his son, Richard E. Miller, 
who resigned a year later. Since 
that time the editorship has been 
in the hands of Paul L. Ditte- 
more, who came on the staff in 
1943 from a faculty position at 
Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. Mr. Dittemore con- 
currently serves as technical edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller 
and as a member of the editorial 
staffs of The American Baker 
and Feedstuffs. 

An outstanding contribution 
of The Northwestern Miller to 
milling technology was its devel- 
opment, through the staff of 
Milling Production, of a corre- 
spondence course in flour milling, 
the story of which is told on 
page 21. 

Serving as managing editor 
of all four of the Miller Publish- 
ing Co.’s journals is Carroll K. 
Michener, who is in his thirty- 
first year as a member of the edi- 
torial staff. In its closing years 
he was an associate editor of The 











Northwestern Miller suggested 
national organization of the in- 
dustry, and in 1897 the Nation- 
al Association of Master Bakers, now the 
American Bakers Association, was formed 
at a meeting in Boston, with Charles Schnei- 
der, a large baker of Washington, D. C., as 
its first president. 

Under the direction of Frederick J. Clark, 
and subsequently of Robert T. Beatty, the 
editorial content of The Northwestern Miller 
was broadened to meet the special interest of 
baker readers. From a department this mate- 
rial expanded through successive stages into a 
monthly Bakery Number and ultimately into 
The American Baker, a separate monthly 
publication which, together with The North- 
western Miller, serves to bring to all sections 
of the baking industry the editorial and adver- 
tising messages of its own and all allied trades. 

Until his retirement in 1948, Mr. Beatty 
was editor of The American Baker, and since 
the death of Mr. Clark in 1917 he had been 
northwestern editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
cr. He joined the staff in 1901. From 1924 
to 1948 he served as secretary of the Miller 
Publishing Co. 

The staff of the American Baker, business 
and editorial, comprises the whole staff of 
The Northwestern Miller, from which the fol- 
lowing special assignments are made: Editor- 
in-chief, Robert E. Sterling; editor, Wilfred 
E. Lingren; associate editor, Martin E. 
Newell. 


Mr. Newell, since 1945 associate manager 


Amasa K. Ostrander, founder of The Northwestern Miller, and a facsimile 


page of the May and June issue, 1874. 


taneously with the growth of commercial bak- 
ing, was less rapid and did not reach maximum 
proportions until the second quarter of this 
century. It was evident to the publishers of 
The Northwestern Miller, however, that a 
spectacular development in this field was im- 
minent and that only in a limited way could 
The Northwestern Miller serve the feed in- 
dustry. Plans were made, therefore, to pub- 
lish a new paper, using the principle of con- 
trolled circulation and completely blanketing 
the manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing 
areas of the field. Feedstuffs, the name chosen 
for this publication, made its appearance May 
18, 1929, and has had a steady and remark- 
able growth. It has called into play the ut- 
most resources of plant and personnel. 

Close relationships existing in the flour, 
baking and commercial] feed industries have 
made it possible for a single business and edi- 
torial staff to conduct business journals in all 
three fields, and this is true also of The 
Miller Publishing Co.’s fourth journal, Mill- 
ing Production, which made its appearance, 
growing out of a section of The Northwestern 
Miller, in 1939. Milling Production is a 
technical journal, necessitated by the recent 
pronounced trend toward newer and better 
machinery and methods in the cereal process- 
ing industries. Its growth has been rapid 
and in step with the increasing interest of 
these industries in technological education and 


Bellman. (We tell the story of 
this companion journal of The 
Northwestern Miller on page 
36.) His present assignment as editorial ex- 
ecutive began in 1925. 

Milton B. Kihlstrum, who joined the edi- 
torial staff in 1936, is news editor of all Mil- 
ler publications and an associate editor of 
Feedstuffs, 

Don E. Rogers came to the staff in 1944 
from the marketing reports division in the 
War Food Administration’s Office of Distri- 
bution. He is now market editor of the Miller 
and the Baker, and an associate editor of 
Feedstuffs. 


of the front 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WASHINGTON 

For more than half a century The North- 
western Miller has been represented in Wash- 
ington, in recent years by a news bureau. John 
Cipperly, since 1944, has been Washington 
correspondent for all the Miller Publishing 
Co.’s journals. Among the correspondents of 
other years were Arthur J. Dodge, John J. 
Marrinan, George Akerson, and Emmet 
Dougherty. For a time, after his retirement 
from the New York office, Walter Quacken- 
bush acted as Washington representative, and 
during one lively winter in the early thirties, 
Robert E. Sterling provided observations 
from the nation’s capital. 

The widening areas and increasing de- 
gree of government controls over the nation’s 
economy in recent years have made prompt 
and effective news coverage of Washington 
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affairs a prime essential to conduct of the 
flour milling industry and of the trades allied 
with it, particularly during the war and 
postwar years of the forties, This has brought 
about an outstanding current development in 
milling tfade journalism, which finds itself a 
semi-official medium of news dissemination and 
interpretation between government and busi- 
ness. To facilitate its performance in this 
respect The Northwestern Miller has pro- 
vided for the industries it represents an un- 
exampled service requiring not merely the 
customary news reporting of its printed pages 
but a high speed bulletin service designed to 
meet industry-wide and individual needs. All 
the most modern devices of communication 
have been involved in this service, including 
an interoffice teletype system. 


THE COMPANY'S OFFICERS 


H. J. Pattridge is president and treasurer 
of the Miller Publishing Co. He joined the 
staff in 1911 as assistant cashier, after four 
years of experience with a Minneapolis invest- 
ment house. W. C. Nichols is vice president. 
He came to the business staff in 1899 after 14 
years of service in the British Army, the Natal 
Mcunted Police and the Northwest Mounted 
Police. Mr. Nichols left the company briefly 
in 1906 to become vice president of the Hill 
Publishing Co. in New York, and later part 
owner of the Operative Miller in Chicago. 
Carroll K. Michener is secretary. 

Robert E. Sterling is chairman of the board 
of directors now comprising, in addition, H. J. 
Pattridge, W. C. Nichols, Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, Wayne G. Martin, Jr., Harvey E. Yan- 
tis and S. O. Werner. 

T. A. Griffin, business and circulation man- 
ager, dates his beginning with the company to 
1915. Educated in forestry, he came to the 
publishing field from the lumber business. 

Hildur E. Anderson, cashier, dates to 1918. 
She was one of the first women to find a place 
on the business staff. 

Most of the Miller Publishing Co.’s busi- 
ness and editorial personnel came into this 
association through various journalistic chan- 
nels. The junior members of the editorial 
staff are recruited almost entirely from the 
graduating classes, or from among the 
younger alumni, of leading schools and col- 
leges of journalism. 

Special correspondents are maintained in 
all leading industrial and distributing centers 
of this country and Canada, and numerous 
foreign connections are maintained, largely 
through the London office. 

The Miller Publishing Co. has been for- 
tunate in the high character of its mechanical 
staff. Most of the printing of all four papers 
is done in the home office building at Minneap- 
olis. ,The mechanical superintendent, A. W. 
Goodrich, is a veteran on the mechanical staff, 
having been in the company’s employment 
since 1899. His predecessor was Henry A. 
Hahn, who served in that capacity from 1881 
to 1929. Mr. Hahn’s death occurred in 1935, 
after several years of retirement. 

Employees of the Miller Publishing Co. 
have a tendency to stay put. On the whole 
they seem to like their jobs, as evidenced by the 
length of time they stay in them. The 


average number of years served by all busi- 
ness and editorial office personnel, including 
yesterday’s newcomer, is 19. Among the 20 
top executives the average number of years 
employed rises to 30. 


Longevity of employ- 
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ment is on about the same level in the mechani- 
cal department. 


SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


Service publications of The Northwestern 
Miller have included innumerable pamphlets, 
reprints of articles from the regular editions, 
and special supplements. Outstanding books 
under The Northwestern Miller imprint are 
A. L. H. Street’s “The Miller and the Law” 
and Edgar S. Miller’s “Studies in Practical 
Milling.” 

Since 1903 an annual statistical publica- 
tion has been issued. In 1906 it assumed its 
present name, “The Miller’s Almanack.” It 
is the industry’s encyclopedia. 

Throughout the past half century The 
Northwestern Miller has compiled for peri- 
odical publication a list of wheat flour mills 
in the U.S. and Canada. Lists of flour brands 
have also been published as an industry serv- 
ice, and a master file of approximately 25,000 
is at all times available for inspection at the 
home office in Minneapolis. 

Service publications under The American 
Baker imprint include “Stillmaker Specials,” 
a book of recipes, and “The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter.” A new recipe book with a modern- 
ized presentation of formula and method is 
in the making. 

Among the many souvenir books and book- 
lets edited by William C. Edgar for compli- 
mentary distribution to the trade were “The 
Miller’s Holiday,” a compilation of fiction 
published in Holiday Numbers of The North- 
western Miller, and “Rhymes of a Doggerel 
Bard,” consisting of selections from The 
Northwestern Miller’s early manifestations 
of humor. 

Widely distributed in the 1930’s was an 
operative millers’ instruction booklet, “For 
Millers in the Making.” 

At the Minneapolis office a large library 
of books and pamphlets is maintained. It is 
accessible to the trade. “A Bibliography of 
Cerealiana,” published by The Northwestern 
Miller in 1938, lists the literature of the bread- 
stuffs world. It is supplied without cost to 
those who ask for it. 


AT THE FIFTIETH MILESTONE 


Under the lavish hand and the extravagant 
fancy of William C. Edgar, The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s 50th anniversary was celebrated 
in a manner appropriate to the time and to 
the event but never likely to be repeated or 
approximated. Plans were long in the making 
for this celebration, which took place in Min- 
neapolis Nov. 22, 23 and 24, 1923. About 500 
persons participated, more than half of them 
coming from points outside Minneapolis, and 
15 from foreign countries, Special trains from 
Chicago and Kansas City brought to Minne- 
apolis the majority of the guests. 

Assisting Mr. Edgar and the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller was a committee of 55 
millers headed by Albert C. Loring, president 
of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., with James F. 
Bell, then vice president of Washburn Crosby 
Co., as vice chairman. 

The anniversary program involved recep- 
tions, luncheons, dinners, drives about the city, 
a visit to Dunwoody Industrial Institute, a 
tea at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts and 
an excursion to the campus of the University 
of Minnesota where there were demonstrations 
by faculty and students. 

There was a special service at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, conducted by Bishop 
Thurston of Oklahoma. Music was provided 
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by the Lutheran choir of St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
played a special program of concert music, 
with Florence Macbeth as soloist. 

Speakers, postprandial and otherwise, in- 
cluded A. C. Loring; B. A. Eckhart, presi- 
dent of B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the American 
Institute of Baking and secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn.; Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and president of the Barnes- 
Ames Co., New York City; Charles L. Roos, 
president of the Millers National Federation 
and manager of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas; Bernard J. Rothwell, 
president of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and of the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., representing the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce; Baron E. de Car- 
tier de Marchienne, Belgian ambassador, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert S. Craig, director 
of R. Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland, and president of the London Flour 
Trade Assn., representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers of Great Britain 
and Ireland; Col. C. W. Rowley, manager 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, Winni- 
peg; Charles M. Palmer, one-time proprietor 
of The Northwestern Miller, and Albert Hop- 
pin, his predecessor. 

Many memorials, testimonials and con- 
gratulatory expressions were received, and 
two notable gifts, one a sterling silver model 
of the Mayflower presented by the National 
Association of Flour Importers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and a sterling silver 
model of a Dutch windmill presented by the 
Netherlands Association of Flour Importers. 


FOOD RELIEF MOVEMENTS 


During the first half century of its exist- 
ence, The Northwestern Miller twice stepped 
out of the customary role of a trade journal 
to initiate and take part in great food relief 
movements which have been set down among 
the notable events of history. 

The first of these undertakings was the 
millers’ Russian relief movement, begun in 
December, 1891. There had been several suc- 
cessive crop failures in the interior of Russia, 
and widespread starvation resulted. The 
Northwestern Miller asked the millers of 
America to donate a shipload of relief flour, 
guaranteeing its delivery and proper distri- 
bution. 

The millers’ response was characteristical- 
ly prompt and generous. Charles A. Pillsbury 
was the first subscriber. From 800 sources at 
450 points in 25 states and territories, 2,000 
contributors quickly gave nearly five and a 
half million pounds of flour and twenty-six 
thousand dollars in cash which was converted 
into flour. 

The railways provided free transportation 
from source to seaboard for this flour. Free 
storage, lighterage and insurance were ar- 
ranged for, and Bernard N. Baker, then pres- 
ident of the Atlantic Transport Line, offered 
gratuitous carriage on the steamship Mis- 
souri. Within 70 days the necessary cargo 
was secured and was on its way. 

The Missouri sailed from New York on 
March 16, 1892, and arrived at Libau, Russia, 
on April 3. Accompanied by two commis- 
sioners, the late Gen. Charles McC. Reeve 
and Edmund J. Phelps, appointed by the gov- 
ernor of Minnesota to cooperate with him, 
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William C. Edgar went to Russia as soon as 
the Missouri sailed, met the ship on its ar- 
rival in Libau and superintended the unload- 
ing of its cargo and trans-shipment to the in- 
terior. He then proceeded via St. Petersburg 
and Moscow to the famine district, where he 
investigated the condition of the people and 
the methods of relief, satisfying himself that 
the flour was properly used. 

About five months were consumed in this 
campaign, including the trip to Russia, and 
all expenses connected with it were defrayed 
by The Northwestern Miller. Funds raised in 
addition to the donated flour were used only 
for relief purposes. 

As a result of this movement it was esti- 
mated that the lives of 30,000 Russians were 
saved. 

Far greater in scope was the second relief 
movement undertaken by The Northwestern 
Miller 23 years later. In 1914, when Belgium 
was invaded by Germany, it soon became ob- 
vious that the civil population would face 
unger and possible starvation. The North- 
western Miller therefore decided to undertake 
a relief movement similar to the one that 
proved effective in the case of Russia. 

Acting through official and diplomatic 
channels, Mr. Edgar with great difficulty made 
all the complicated arrangements, obtained on 
his own credit the ocean shipping necessary 
and persuaded the railroads of this country 
to transport the relief flour without charge. 
Through personal solicitation and the edi- 
torial persuasion of The Northwestern Miller 
the milling industry quickly subscribed a 
cargo of 68,000 bbl. of flour. Money contribu- 
tions from millers and their friends made pos- 
sible additional gifts of blankets and clothing, 
and the ship’s manifest also showed a large 
quantity of beans, peas, rolled oats and corn 
meal, Total value of the cargo was more than 
half a million dollars. 

Arrangements had been made to carry the 
relief flour on the Northwestern Miller, a 
freighter then near completion on the Tyne for 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., but construction 
delays made it necessary to use another ship 
of this line, the South Point. (Visitors to the 
home office of The Northwestern Miller may 
see the builder’s model of the steamship North- 
western Miller, and oil paintings of both the 
South Point and the Missouri. The South 
Point, having delivered its mercy cargo, was 
sunk by a German submarine on the return 
voyage. ) 

Subscription lists were opened Nov. 4, 
1914, the first donation being that of James 
S. Bell for the Washburn Crosby Co., and 
closed Dec. 19. All cargo was aboard the 
South Point at Philadelphia by Feb. 11, 1915, 
the sailing date. Before the end of March 
distribution in occupied Belgium had been 

completed by the Commission for the Relief 
of Belgium, under the personal supervision 
of Herbert Hoover. Mr. Edgar accompanied 
the flour to its destination. 

The cargo represented subscriptions re- 
ceived from 25 states and Canada. Shipments 
were made from more than 300 points in a 
territory extending from Oregon to New York 
and from Canada to Texas. All traveling and 
incidental expenses in connection with the as- 
sembling and distribution of the cargo, includ- 
ing the cost of publishing the final report, 
were borne by The Northwestern Miller. The 
original of the financial report, with vouchers 
attached, is in the files of the Millers National 
Federation at Chicago. 
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Who's Who-—and 
How Long 


The Northwestern Miller’s Executive, 
Business and Editorial Personnel, 
With Dates Indicating 
Length of Service 


1898 Robert E. Sterling, editor and chairman of 
the board of directors 

1899 W. C. Nichols, vice president 

1899 A. W. Goodrich, mechanical superintendent 

1904 W. H. Wiggin, special representative at 
Toledo 

1904 Carl G. Swanson, business office assistant 

1906 S. O. Werner, manager of the Chicago 
branch office 

1907 A. H. Bailey, manager of the Toronto branch 
office 

1911 H. J. Pattridge, president and treasurer 

1915 T. A. Griffin, business and circulation 
manager 

1917 Lillian B. Orr, editorial assistant, New York 
office 

1917 Carroll K. Michener, secretary and managing 
editor 

1918 Hildur E. Anderson, cashier 

1920 Wayne G. Martin, Jr., manager of the New 
York branch office. 

1923 Harvey E. Yantis, assistant managing editor 

1927 Gertrude R. Abraham, statistician 

1927 Evelyn B. Martin, secretarial staff, New 
York branch office 

1928 Martin E. Newell, associate manager of the 
Kansas City branch office 

1931 Lil K. Dahl, business office assistant 

1936 Milton B. Kihlstrum, news editor 

1940 George W. Potts, assistant manager of the 
New York branch office 

1941 Wilfred E. Lingren, bakery editor 

1941 E. M. Huette, secretarial staff, Chicago 
branch office 

1943 Paul L. Dittemore, technical editor 

1943 Mary Y. Wallace, secretarial staff, Minne- 
apolis office 

1943 Norma Keck, secretarial staff, Kansas City 
branch office 

1944 Don E. Rogers, northwestern and market 
editor 

1944 John Cipperly, Washington correspondent 

1945 Kay Burnett, secretarial staff, Minneapolis 
office 

1946 Margaret E. Nihil, business office staff 

1946 Vera E. Larson, librarian 

1946 James G. Pattridge, assistant cashier 

1946 Sophia Slind, secretarial staff, Minneapolis 
office 

1946 James Miller, business and editorial assist- 
ant, Kansas City branch office 

1946 Lenore Osmonson, business office staff 

1947 George Gates, editorial assistant 

1947 Laura Lesperance, secretarial staff, Toronto 
branch office 

1947 Arvilla J. Ahr, business office staff 

1947 Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editorial assistant 

1947 Diana Gall, secretarial staff, New York 
branch office 

1947 Carl Vetter, business office assistant 

1948 George E. Swarbreck, manager of the 
London branch office 

1948 Arlene Swanson, business office staff 


IN RETIREMENT 


1897 Luna F. Broekman, London branch office 
1901 Robert T. Beatty, Minneapolis office 
1902 C. F. G. Raikes, London branch office 
1902 Lambert C. Wilten, Minneapolis office 


One of the many souvenirs of the incident 
is a large bronze medallion expressive of Bel- 
gian gratitude which was presented to The 
Northwestern Miller by the Comité National 
de Secours et d’Alimentation of Belgium. It 
hangs upon the home office walls. 

The plight of occupied countries in 
Europe, early in World War II, brought sug- 
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gestions that once more The Northwestern 
Miller might spearhead relief movements, 
notably in the case of Czechoslovakia, but by 
this time succour for the distressed, whether 
on the domestic or the international scene, 
had become primarily a function of govern- 
ment or of the Red Cross. 


TRADE LITERATURE AND ART 


Perpetuation of the art and literature of 
flour milling has been one of the editorial 
aims of The Northwestern Miller. This was 
given particular emphasis during the period 
of the industry’s development from craft 
status to the great corporate merchandising 
structure of today. 

Embodied in its art and literature, nat- 
urally, are the fine traditions of the trade and 
its honorable inheritance as recorded in the 
prose and poetry of the past. No essential 
part of this record is lacking to the tremen- 
dous accumulation of story and picture that 
has resulted from 75 years of editorial in- 
dustry. 

Before the world of flour making and dis- 
tribution reached its present sophistication— 
before, indeed, its one-time leisures were swal- 
lowed up in the pressures of modern jousting 
with competition and with governments en- 
croaching upon business—millers savored in 
the columns of The Northwestern Miller the 
work of such literary names of the time as 
those of Robert J. Burdette, Augustus 
Thomas, Edgar W. (“Bill”) Nye, Edgar Faw- 
cett, Stanley Huntley, Capt. Charles King, 
Frank R. Stockton, Joel Benton, Charles 
Barnard, James Lane Allen, Sir Harry Perry 
Robinson, James Whitcomb Riley, Edward 
Everett Hale, Hamlin Garland, O. Henry, 
Joaquin Miller, Lizzie W. Champney, Julian 
Hawthorne, Eugene Field, Albert Shaw, Oc- 
tave Thanet, Charles F. Lummis, Robert Barr, 
William Hamilton Osborne, Herminie Temple- 
ton and Marguerite Tracy. 

Many artists of distinction have furnished 
illustrations of which the miller or his mill 
was the subject. Numbered among these were 
George E. Graves, a contributor and mem- 
ber of the staff for more than 40 years; Oliver 
Herford, Albert C. Sterner, A. Zenope, A. 
Henke, Howard Pyle, George Varian, H. V. 
Rosenberg, Frederick Opper, Charles H. 
Stephens, J. L. Gerome Ferris, W. T. Thom- 
son, William F. Kline, Victor J. Petry, Mary 
Hallock Foote, Harry Fenn, Alfred Lenz, 
L. Maynard Dixon, Charlotte Harding, F. X. 
Leyendecker, H. Cassiers, James Fagan, 
Frank Russell Green, Ralph Fletcher Sey- 
mour, Edward Potthast, Henry Hutt, E. L. 
Durand, Albert Levering, Eleanor F. Brick- 
dale, H. M. Brock, Vernon Howe Bailey, E. 
W. Kemble and many others. 

When Mr. Graves came to the staff in 
1882, photo-engraving was still a thing of the 
future and illustrations were made by the 
old-time wood engraving method. Many of 
The Northwestern Miller’s early wood cuts 
were made from drawings by Mr. Graves. 
Soon a method of engraving on wax was intro- 
duced, and he experimented with this with as 
much success as the crude process was capable 
of obtaining. 

The first photo-engraving reproductions 
were confined to line drawings, from which 
zinc etchings were made. This did away with 
the work of the wood engraver as an interme- 
diary between the artist and the finished illus- 
tration and more faithfully interpreted the 
artist’s original drawing. 
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The Northwestern Miller was one of the 
first American periodicals to avail itself of 
this new method. Its first Holiday Number, 
published in 1883, had a photo-engraved cover 
and numerous pictures by Mr. Graves. Al- 
though. these seem very crude now, they cre- 
ated widespread interest at the time. Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, who had recently established 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, asked for the name 
of The Northwestern Miller’s artist. This led 
to commissions for illustrations from Mr. Cur- 
tis to Mr. Graves, who, during this period of 
his career achieved wide distinction for his 
water colors. 

Always a student of engraving processes, 
Mr. Graves probably was the first American 
illustrator to produce successful halftone 
effects from wash drawings and vignettes. 
In the treatment of portraits he developed 
a process by which, using the original photo- 
graph as a basis for his drawing, he painted 
in a background so skillfully as to produce 
in the reproduction an effect of exceptional 
brilliancy and color, in which the likeness was 
perfectly retained and even accented. Most 
of the great figures of the flour industry of 
his day were presented to The Northwestern 
Miller’s readers in this manner. 

While many of the artistic and literary 
features referred to in the foregoing appeared 
from time to time in the regular weekly issues, 
chief opportunity for their presentation was 
the Holiday Numbers which were published, 
12 in all, between 1883 and 1904. Culminating 
this type of editorial enterprise was the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Number of 1923. 

Among the many souvenirs and trophies 
which adorn the walls or otherwise embellish 
the home office are gold and silver medals 
awarded in 1900 at the Paris Exposition, 
where The Northwestern Miller displayed, 
as examples of American trade journalism, 
bound volumes of its Holiday Numbers and 
files of its current editions. 


AN ADVENTURE IN LITERATURE 

The story of The Northwestern Miller 
would not be complete without some refer- 
ence to an episode which for several years 
injected into the work of its staff an element 
of change from the more prosaic job of pro- 
ducing a trade journal. 

For many years William C, Edgar, then 
the editor, had cherished a desire to conduct 
a weekly publication of general interest, and 
believed he could produce something different 
from anything of the kind that had ever 
appeared in the United States. He did so in 
The Bellman. 

In order that the venture should not in 
any way complicate the affairs of The North- 
western Miller, a new company was organized 
and outside capital was interested to a limited 
extent in financing the undertaking. The first 
nuniber of The Bellman was published on July 
21, 1906. Its appearance was attractive and 
original, and its contents excited interest. 

The Bellman attained distinction and an 
international reputation for the quality of 
its fiction, essays and poetry. Its editorials, 
not always in harmony with the opinions com- 
monly expressed and accepted, were vigorous. 

After 13 successful years The Bellman 
made way for The Northwestern Miller’s ex- 
panding activities in the period immediately 
following World War I, when greatly in- 
creased demands were made upon plant and 
personnel. Its Farewell Number was issued 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


When Mr. Edgar retired from the man- 
agement of the Miller Publishing Co. in 1924 
he retained the assets of The Bellman Co., and 
in the years immediately following published 
several books under the Bellman imprint, 
notably “The Medal of Gold,” a history of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., and a biography 
of Judson Moss Bemis which, in addition, 
constituted a history of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. Mr. Edgar’s death occurred in 1932 ai 
his home in Marine-on-St. Croix. 


MAINTAINING THE ESSENTIAL SPIRIT 


As the organization of The Northwestern 
Miller developed there grew the necessity 
of getting its members together occasionally 
in order to preserve the spirit of the institu- 
tion. Thus there came about a long series of 
dinners, the first of which was held in 1887 to 
commemorate the publication of the fifth Holi- 
day Number. Ten years later the annual 
“Round Up,” a three days’ conference of the 
branch managers and executives and editorial 
staffs, was established, and for more than 
a quarter of a century this was a fixture in 
the year’s program. It survives in today’s 
annual meeting and staff conference. 

For some time previous to 1905, the late 
Right Reverend Theodore Payne Thurston, 
then rector of St. Paul’s Church, Minneapo- 
lis, and subsequently Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Oklahoma, was a frequent guest at 
The Northwestern Miller’s weekly luncheons 
and took great interest in the proceedings. 
So constant was his attendance that he was 
called “the Chaplain” by common consent. 

When the present office of The North- 
western Miller was built in Minneapolis in 
1898 and it became the property of the com- 
pany, the expansion of the business called 
for meetings more frequent than the annual 
reunion, and this led to the institution of 
weekly meetings of the local staff. These began 
about 1900, and were continued until the 
tempo of business, in recent years, made them 
less frequent and less leisurely. 

The scene of the weekly meetings, at which 
luncheon was served, was the office Club Room, 
an institution- of some renown. Guests fre- 
quently were present, the regular attendants 
being the principal members of the staff, in- 
cluding heads of all departments. 


THE CLUB ROOM 

The Club Room’s history began in 1898, 
when the building had its housewarming. It 
was three years later, however, before the 
room had been completely fitted up for the 
half century of service and pleasure it was to 
give to the staff and to The Northwestern 
Miller’s friends. 

The original guest register was much 
smaller in size than the one now in use, and 
in 1907, when its pages were full, it was bound 
into a larger book with an embossed leather 
cover which had come to the Club Room in 
a novel manner. The story is that Charles F. 
Roos and Herbert Bradley, well known fig- 
ures in the milling industry, saw the cover 
in a Hamburg restaurant, where it was used 
to enclose the bill of fare, and determined to 
get it for purpose it now fills. The waiter 
and the head waiter refusing to sell it, they 
interviewed the proprietor, who at first 
promptly declined their proposal. When they 
described, somewhat glamorously, the Club 
Room in far distant America, the proprietor 
gained the impression that it was a restaurant 
like his own, and then very graciously said 
that, while he would not sell the cover, it 
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would give him great pleasure to present it 
with his compliments to his American confrere. 
The coat of arms on the cover is that of the 
city of Hamburg, to which the trademark 
of The Northwestern Miller later was added. 

The first signature in the guest book is 
that of Theodore Roosevelt, who put it there 
Sept. 3, 1901. He was then vice president 
of the U.S., visiting political henchmen in 
Minneapolis. The Northwestern Miller office 
became his temporary headquarters. From 
Minneapolis the colonel went east on the 
hunting trip from which he was recalled by 
the death of President McKinley a few days 
later to take over the reins of government. 

During the first quarter of a century of 
the Club Room’s existence it was the custom 
to transcribe from the register certain names, 
presumed to be great or near-great, for carv- 
ing upon the table tops. There this unique 
record remains, indelibly impressed upon solid 
oak. Among the four or five hundred signa- 
tures thus engraved is, of course, Teddy’s, 
and not far from it is that of another presi 
dent of the U.S.—Herbert Hoover. Predom 
inant, naturally, are the names of millers 
and flour men of all kinds and degrees, of 
which these may be considered examples: 
Frederick G. Atkinson, S. Thruston Ballard, 
Edwin R. Barber, William de la Barre, F. A. 
Bean, James S. and James F. Bell, Charles 
C. and William H. Bovey, Benjamin S. Bull. 
Victor A. Cain, George C. and George H. Chris- 
tian, Franklin and John Crosby, William H. 
Dunwoody, B. A. Eckhart, Edgar H. Evans, 
H. C. Garvin, William R. Gregory, W. L. 
Harvey, Theodore F. Ismert, E. M. Kelly, 
H. H. King, James G. Lawrence, A. C. Lor- 
ing, Alphonse and Mark Mennel, George M. 
Palmer, Alfred and John Pillsbury, George 
H. and Samuel G. Plant, Charles L. Roos, 
B. B. Sheffield, H. B. Sparks, Walter Stern, 
Benjamin Stockman, George P. and George 
Urban, Jr., Charles E. Valier and George A. 
Zabriskie. 

Among foreign signatures are those of 
James Allen, Belfast ; Flemming Bang, Copen- 
hagen; James S. Craig, Glasgow; Andrew 
Law, Glasgow; J. Luchsinger, Amsterdam: 
H. M. Pollock, Ireland; Joseph Rank, Hull, 
England, and T. Takemura, Japan. 

There is a great sprinkling of authors, 
artists, actors, jurists, clergy (eight bish 
ops!), college presidents, diplomats, journa! 
ists, soldiers, statesmen, princes, potentates, 
bankers and empire builders. The carved rec- 
ord is incomplete, of course, and could be 
duplicated many times over from the gues! 
register of today, which contains more than 
10,000 names. Nor does the register itsel! 
list the whole of the great company of those 
who in half a century have been entertained 
in the Club Room—a number somewhat freel) 
estimated at 25,000. 

The brass knocker on the door of th 
Club Room came from the first London offic 
of The Northwestern Miller in Catherin 
Court, Tower Hill, London, long since tor 
down. On the walls of the entry leading t» 
this door are prints of Heidelberg, obtainc'! 
while in Germany by Randolph Edgar, so 
of William C. Edgar. 

The pictures on the walls are colore! 
prints in dark oak frames, nearly all by Cas 
siers, a Belgian artist who designed cover 
for special numbers of The Northwester: 
Miller. 

In the serving room at the rear, an iror 
door opens into the basement compartment 
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of the office vault, once used as a wine cellar. 
Painted canvas represents the room to be 
part of a cask-filled subterranean gallery. 

On the door leading to the serving room 
hangs a duster in the form of a fool’s bauble, 
the handle drawn through the carved head. 
Near by, on the corner of a sideboard, is a 
cigar lighter, the figure of a monk carrying 
a cask, tankard, the keys to the cellar and 
a candle. 

Over the entrance to the serving room is 
cut into the wood the motto of the London 
Bakers’ Guild, “Praise God for All,” and on 
the side wall is lettered the refrain of the 
celebrated Miller of Dee, who sang, 
“I Care for Nobody, No Not I, If 
Nobody Cares for me.” 

A framed set of resolutions, en- 
grossed on parchment, which hangs 
near the mantelpiece, expresses the 
1917 sentiments of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation toward the editor 
cf The Northwestern Miller. 

Resplendent in polished brass, 
« fat Chinese God of Prosperity sits 
upon his money bags on the window 
lodge. He was acquired by the late 
\William H. Dunwoody during his 
travels in the Orient. Inasmuch as 
the figure is somewhat Rabelaisian, 
it is suspected that Mrs. Dunwoody 
objected to having it in her home. 

A small block of wood upon 
which a Bismarck medal is mount- 
ed is hung on the side of one of 
the benches. It came from a con- 
tinental flour importer. The wood 
was cut from Bismarck’s estate. A 
pair of wooden shoes which are used 
for ash receivers were carved by a 
former janitor, a Hollander. 

Always an object of some sur- 
prise is a mammoth key to the city 
of St. Louis, a present from one 
of the city’s early Twentieth Cen- 
tury mayors. 

Commemorating The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s part in providing a shipload of relief 
flour for Russia during that country’s famine 
of the early nineties is a handsome bronze 
urn bearing the royal insignia of Czar Alex- 
ander. 

The large red covered jar which, in the 
Club Room’s early heydays, was always placed 
in the center of the table after luncheon, con- 
tained an excellent smoking tobacco, and, for- 
merly, especially made clay pipes bearing the 
name of The Northwestern Miller were prof- 
fered with it. These were made in England 
from a peculiarly cool and absorbent clay. 

A picture of the Queen of Holland was 
the gift of a Rotterdam importer, Piet Penn. 
The Delft jugs, originally containing Dutch 
liqueurs, are also souvenirs of the Netherlands. 
Two wooden plaques made in Sweden are con- 
sidered to be fine examples of pyrography. The 
musical bear is reminiscent of Switzerland. 
Iron scourges which hang menacingly from one 
of the walls were brought from Rome, and from 
various corners of the globe came the numer- 
ous steins, jugs and pitchers, some of them 
bearing ingenious cipher inscriptions; one 
is an Italian trick drinking mug. 

; The backwarmer, or fender, made of brass 
with a red leather seat, was built for the Club 
Room by a famous old London firm. Orna- 
menting the mantel are cartoons of various 
members of the company, drawn by George 


E. Graves. 


Valley office; Charles A. Marshall, manager of the Duluth office; 
cashier; W. R. Gregory, manager of the New York office; William C. Edgar, presi- 
dent of the company; Frederick J. Clark, vice president and northwestern editor; 
Robert E. Sterling, manager of the Kansas City office; Rollin E. Smith, managing 
editor; Page A. Robinson, secretary; George E. Graves, artist. Mr. Nichols and Mr. * 
Sterling are the only living representatives of this group. 
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From an iron candlestick which stands 
on the mantelpiece hang gold, silver and 
bronze medals awarded to The Northwestern 
Miller at the Paris Exposition of 1900 in 
recognition of preeminence in trade journal- 
ism shown by its exhibit. 

A musical composition written by Oskar 
Mericanto of Finland entitled “The Water 
Mill,” dedicated to the millers of America, 
reposes on the Club Room desk. It is bound 
in a gray limp leather cover, curiously etched. 
The music, which is in manuscript, has never 
been published. It was presented to The 
Northwestern Miller in 1906 by Peter J. 





Photography, then in its infancy, made no record of the personnel of The North- 
western Miller at the opening of its career, but a quarter of a century later (1899 
to be exact) it delineated for posterity this aspect of leading members of the busi- 
ness and editorial staffs of that day. The photo was made in front of the present 
Miller building, then just completed. Left to right the figures are those of Charles 
H. Challen, manager of the Chicago office; William ©. Nichols, manager of the Ohio 


Valkeapaa, a flour importer of Helsingfors, 
Finland. 

The pewter casually scattered about the 
room is very old. Many of the pieces origi- 
nated in Brittany. From Glasgow, however, 
came the curious pair of pewter warming 
plates. The brass candlesticks were acquired 
at various times and in various foreign places. 

Chinaware used in the Club Room was 
manufactured in Delft, Holland, from a de- 
sign made exclusively for The Northwestern 
Miller. Each plate, cup and saucer bears the 
name of the publication, with differing views 
of windmills or boats. Of Delft ware, too, are 
the tiles in one of the main floor fireplaces, 
the central design showing, with photographic 
accuracy, The Northwestern Miller building 
as it is today. 

The two pieces of brass grill work across 
the windows in the rear were made about 1883. 
Originally they were part of two brass screens 
which were in the front windows of The North- 
western Miller’s office when it was on Wash- 
ington Avenue South. They have been utilized 
in some manner in every office the company 
has occupied since that time. 

The Club Room has always had its long- 
whiskered gnome. The first one, which long 
stood in the corner of the fireplace holding 
an iron-handled broom, was of beautiful and 
delicate workmanship and came from Dresden. 
This tutelary genie was supposed to have the 
place under his guardianship, and faithfully 
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were his duties as custodian discharged until 
in some rough-house he was knocked over and 
his arms broken. Although repaired, he never 
regained his former vigor and spirits. Subse- 
quently he experienced several more acci- 
dents, until he became physically unfit to 
perform his duties and was regretfully retired. 
The two figures at either end of the window 
sill, and the larger fellow under the guest 
book lectern, are his successors. They are of 
inferior modeling and coarser material, but 
they are doing the best they can. 

Each chair in the room has a brass plate 
on the back bearing the name of a member of 
the staff, and at luncheons or din- 
ners of the past required a careful 
eye to arrangement at the long 
table formed by bringing the indi- 
vidual square tables together in the 
center of the room. 

The handsome, gold-lined silver 
punch bowl, tray and cups, always 
used at dinners and receptions, were 
presented by the spring wheat mill- 
ers of the Minneapolis area at 
Christmas, 1905, in recognition of 
services rendered to their organiza- 
tion, the late John W. Heywood, its 
executive officer, having suggested 
the gift and arranged for it. 

The miniature wine cask was 
originally filled with a curious 
liquor which in process of time mys- 
teriously evaporated. It was from 
Sorrento, Italy. 

Benjamin Stockman, the Duluth 
miller, then residing in New Ulm, 
Minn., was the donor of the barrel 
head upon which a local artist had 
painted a spirited representation 
of the defense of New Ulm by its 
citizens during the Indian uprising 
at the beginning of the Civil War. 
Several beer mugs, also made in 
New Ulm, were gifts from Charles 
Roos. 

A recent addition to the Club Room relics 
has a melancholy significance. It is a Millers 
National Federation convention badge, picked 
up in 1940 from the rubble that remained 
when The Northwestern Miller’s offices at 59 
Mark Lane, London, were destroyed by enemy 
air action. No other object survived intact. 
The badge is a press emblem worn by C. F. G. 
Raikes at the Milwaukee meeting of the fed- 
eration in 1906. 

Embossed on a handsome brass plate, a 
souvenir of Holland, is a representative view 
of the ancient city of Alkmaar in the Nether- 
lands, one of the many souvenirs, pictorial! 
and otherwise, of a country that long figured 
prominently in the American export flour 
trade. 

A souvenir of George Washington, who 
was a flour miller as well as the father of 
his country, came to the Club Room in recent 
years from George A. Zabriskie, veteran Pills- 
bury representative in New York City, an 
assiduous collector and recorder of things 
historical. It is an original letter from Wash- 
ington to Oliver Evans, the pioneer millwright 
and inventor, having to do with the employ- 
ment of a head miller—a problem in 1798, 
apparently, as much as it is now. The letter 
is handsomely framed with steel engravings 
of addressor and addressee. 

Long gone are some of the mementos that 
played a lively part in the early years of the 
Club Room. One was the stuffed club, which 
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even antedated the room. It had been repaired 
many times before its finish. The red marks on 
it, staff neophytes were assured, were not 
necessarily to be considered bloodstains. The 
well worn headsman’s ax with the rubber blade 
was the restoration of an earlier ax, which also 
was well worn. A skin that hung over the back 
of one of the benches was said to have been 
that of an enemy of the milling industry— 
probably a branny faddist. 

The Club Room contains by no means all 
the curios, commemorating friendships and 
events, that have come to The Northwestern 
Miller in the span of three generations. These 
things are thickly scattered throughout the 
building. Many, as is the case with the Club 
Room curios, were gifts of individuals or of 
trade groups. Typical of such mementos is 
the sterling silver model of the Mayflower 
and the sterling silver model of a Dutch wind- 
mill, mentioned elsewhere in this company his- 
tory. 

Visitors to the home office have no doubt 
admired the large, glass-enclosed model of the 
steamship Northwestern Miller (scale 3/16” = 
1 ft.) which is one of this journal’s most cher- 
ished souvenirs of the glorious past of the 
nation’s export flour trade. It is complete to 
the smallest rivet and cord. It would make a 
fine plaything, as more than one covetous 
youngster has hinted. Gift to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Furness, Withy & Co., it is 
understood to have cost many thousands of 
dollars. But far and beyond its intrinsic worth 
is its sentimental and historical value. 

From a London curio shop, via C. F. G. 
Raikes, came the German millers’ guild cup, 
in pewter, bearing the date 1680. Atop is a 
miniature post windmill. 

The collection of African spears that 
hangs, appropriately or not, over the desk of 
W. C. Nichols, was a gift from John M. Tur- 
ner, one-time European representative of the 
Akron (Ohio) Milling Co., who previously 
had sold advertising for The Northwestern 
Miller and had operated a flour mill in North 
Dakota. 

A huge terrestrial globe, not less than 3 
ft. in diameter, with legends in German, was 
the gift of Louis Hill, son of James the Em- 
pire Builder. 

From W. M. Regan, a Minneapolis baker, 
came the Indian millstones, authentically 
Arizonian. 

On the walls are a score or more of selec- 
tions from original drawings, watercolors, oil 
paintings and wax models which have been 
used for illustrations or cover pictures. 

Unusual in a business building is the 
stained glass window that greets visitors at 
the top of a flight of stairs. It was placed 
originally in St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
Minneapolis, as a memorial from the staff to 
Edward Bradford Barnes, whose death oc- 
curred in 1895 only a year after he had estab- 
lished The Northwestern Miller’s branch office 
in St. Louis. When St. Mark’s made way for 
the erection of a hotel building early in this 
century the window was restored to its donors. 

To return once more to the Club Room, its 
office apologist has made this ultimate ex 
planation: 

“To members of the staff of The North- 
western Miller its Club Room is a valued 
institution which, while it possesses a past 
of many pleasant associations, has also a 
future of equally satisfying possibilities, and, 
beyond its value as an interesting annex to the 
more prosaic parts of the establishment, fully 
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justifies itself by its very practical and serv- 
iceable utility. 

“The Club Room has its memories of times 
past which are good to recall; there are many 
scattered over the face of the earth who think 
of it as a kindly and hospitable place in 
which they were made welcome, who, in pass- 
ing, paused here a while to lighten their cares, 
in the spirit of the inscription on one of its 
jugs: 

“Here stop and spend a pleasant hour, 

In harmless mirth and fun; 

Let friendship reign, be just and kind, 

And evil speak of none.” 


ASCO ERASE RSS 


Culled from Pages 
of the Past 


([VHE early publishers of The North- 
sestern Miller either were unblessed 
with a historical sense or they had a very 
imperfect idea as to the permanence of 
the institution they had founded. They 
put away for posterity no copies of the 
first issues. In consequence we can do no 
better, in going back to those beginning 
days for samples of content, than to 
look in the December number of 1874 
and the issues of 1875. These are the 
earliest complete numbers now in the file 
vaults. From them are taken the miscel- 
lany that follows. 


x kk 


The discrimination in rates of freight by 
transportation companies, in the carrying of 
the products of the West to the seaboard, 
against the western and in favor of eastern 
millers and manufacturers, is a question of 
grave import, and one that demands the at- 
tention, not only of all the manufacturers, 
but of the producer and all classes of citizens. 

* * & 


Our paper this week (Dec. 17, 1875) takes 
on a new dress of type from stem to stern, 
and the prosperity of the weekly goes glor- 
iously on! 

* * * 

Scarcely a month passes that we do not 
get reports of Grangers building cooperative 
flouring mills in different parts of the country. 

* * * 


What has become of all the water? Our 
news columns each month record the shutting 
down of mills for lack of water. Can it be that 
the female temperance raid of last summer 
has created all this mischief? If there are any 
prayerful delegates among our readers let 
them go down upon their marrowbones at 
once and wrestle with the God of—of damp- 
ness—mill-dam-pness, especially. 

* * * 

Mr. F. R. Delano has left at this office 
a specimen of wheat grown in the Red River 
Valley, which possesses remarkable qualities, 
and which indicates in a slight degree the ulti- 
mate capacity of that fertile region. This 
wheat is known as Breckenridge grade No. 1, 
and produced this year 33 bu. to the acre, 
and weighs 63 Ib. to the bushel. One of the 
most substantial evidences of the superiority 
of this wheat is the fact that Minneapolis 
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millers purchase it at Breckenridge, 217 miles 
from St. Paul, on the Pacific road, at a dollar 
a bushel. About 25,000 bu. of this magnifi- 
cent wheat was raised this year, which is 
really the first year of its production, but 
the Red River Valley can be and will be trans- 
formed into one vast wheat field. The Red 
River region comprises a large portion of 
northwestern Minnesota, and is just begin- 
ning to become developed. 

* * * 


It will be a surprise to many to notic« 
that Mr. Geo. T. Smith, recently of Minnesota 
City, Minn., made famous by the purifier bear- 
ing his name, has taken up his permanent 
residence in St. Louis, where, we are informed. 
he is at present refitting the Pacific Mills 
owned by Kehlor Bros. of that city. His 
friends supposed he was a permanent fixtur: 
at Minnesota City, but, somehow or other. 
You can’t most always sometimes tell.” 

* * * 


We have an idea that Mr. Mowery’s clot! 
lining for flour barrels, noticed elsewhere, i: 
going to be a good thing. It will save a grea! 
deal of leakage in transit, in our opinion. 
and this is a heavy tax upon the manufactur 
ers of fancy flours. 

* * & 


Milwaukee, Oct. 30 (1875)—The Cham 
ber of Commerce today tabled a resolution 
to create a new grade of wheat, No. 1 hard. 
There seems to be a strong conservative ma- 
jority that will refuse any further change in 
our grades, as experimental, unjustified and 


dangerous. 
* * * 


The St. Paul Pioneer says that Minnesota 
will have 22,000,000 bu. of wheat for ex- 
port, and estimates that the season’s crop 
[1875] will fetch $30,000,000, or more than 
$50 for every man, woman and child. 

* * * 

Milwaukee millers turn out nearly 800,000 
bbl. of flour a year. 

* * & 


Willie Field recently fell into the mill- 
race at Millville, Grant County, Wis., and 


was drowned. 
* * & 


The Stockton, Minn., mills, Mowbray & 
Son, proprietors, have recently filled a 1,000 
bbl. order for a high grade of flour to g» 


to Europe. 
* * & 


George H. Christian, one of the famous 
Minneapolis millers, has retired from th 
milling business. Ex-Gov. Washburn is now 
in charge of the mills which Mr. Christian 
has heretofore been superintending. They ar: 
the old Washburn mill of 11 run of stone and 
the new 40-run mill. 

* * * 


Charley Pillsbury of Minneapolis ha 
bought Eastman, Gibson & Co.’s 11-run mi 
of the same city. 

* * 

The state of Minnesota has a milling ca 

pacity of over 1,000 run of stone. 
* * & 

The attention of our readers has been fre 
quently called to the merits of the “Smit! 
Purifier,” and the high grade and superio 
excellence of the “New Process” flour. Th 
successful operation of the first “Purifier,” 
built by Mr. Smith, marked the commence 
ment of a new era, or more properly, a com- 
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plete revolution in the science of milling. In 
the best mills of the country, the purifier has 
already superseded all the old time devices 
that were meant to serve the same purpose. 
Under the old system of milling, the best por- 
tions of the grain were forced to remain in 
the bran or in the most inferior grades of 
flour, on account of the defective separation. 
By the use of purifiers, and of Mr. Smith’s 
system of milling, the parts of the grain for- 
merly lost, are now converted into the finest 
and highest grades of flour, bringing the high- 
est price in the markets. The middlings for- 
merly sold for a mere nothing, are now made 
into flour that readily sells for the highest 
market price. Then milling was a mere trade, 
now it is a science. 
* * * 


The other afternoon, as A. K. Ostrander, 
Jr., of The Northwestern Miller, was busily 
conversing with a friend, while waiting on 
the platform at the Frontenac depot for the 
up train, he felt something pulling at the 
loop of his congress gaiters. Turning quick- 
ly, he found the baggage man trying to get 
» check-strap through the loop, which the man 
lad mistaken for the handle of a Saratoga 
‘runk.—Exchange. 

* * © 


A great many mills were destroyed in 
‘Tennessee during the late spring freshet. 
*“* # 


Over two thirds of the mills of Minne- 
apolis are now grinding roller-crushed wheat. 
Most of them also use steam. 

* * «* 


The flouring mill at Elk River, Minn., 
made and sold 30,000 bbl. of flour during the 
season just passed. 

* * * 

The total number of barrels of flour made 
in St. Louis during the year 1874 was 1,581,- 
090, against 1,420,287 for 1873 and 1,294,- 
798 for 1872. 


* * «* 
A rat seriously injured B. D. Sprague’s 
mill dam at Rushford, Minn., recently. 
* * * 


We understand that George Bain, a lead- 
ing mill-man of St. Louis, has failed. Caused 
by speculation in pork. 

* * * 


River Falls, Wis., millers grind all wheat 
free, the product of which is to be sent to the 
grasshopper sufferers of the Far West. 

es. a 


Nearly one half of the large flouring mills 
of Minneapolis, Minn., are at present [ Febru- 
ary, 1875] shut down, owing to dullness in 
the flour markets in the East. Sales are poor 
and collections poorer. 

* * * 


In Keokuk County, Iowa, there are 26 
run of buhrs and 11 mills, including two feed 
mills. All of the other mills have a feed stone 
each. Six of the mills are water power, four 
steam and one a combination of both. Prob- 
ably the leading mill of the county is that 
of Clements & Dodge of What Cheer, which is 


a three-run steam mill. 


* * * 


Rochester, N. Y., has 16 flouring mills, 
which last year manufactured 518,000 bbl. 
of flour; bushels of wheat consumed, 2,331,- 
000; men employed, 171; runs of stone, 81. 
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In addition to this, 600 coopers find employ- 
ment in making barrels for these mills. Roches- 
ter claims to produce more flour today than 
she ever did before, and more of the higher 
grades than any other city in the United 


States. 
* * * 


A pioneer miller of the West is W. C. 
Kimball of Elgin, IIl., proprietor of the “Wavy- 
erly Mills” of that enterprising city. He has 
four run of stone and is counted among the 
“king bees” of that locality. 

* * * 


The mills in Rochester, N. Y., run on 
about half time, owing to the scarcity of 
water. 

* * * 

Spring wheat sold at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Feb. 2 [1875] for 84c bu. On the same day 
it was quoted at 85c in Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

* * & 

“The Miller” is the name of a handsome 
16-page paper published by W. Dunham, 
Esq., Mark Lane, E.C. The first number 
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THE OLD GRIST MILL 
By R. H. Stoddard 
(From The Northwestern Miller, 1874) 


The grist mill stands beside the stream, 
With bending roof and leaning wall, 

So old that when the winds are wild, 
The miller trembles lest it fall; 

But the moss and ivy, never sere, 

Bedeck it o’er from year to year. 


The dam is steep, and welded green; 
The gates are raised, the waters pour 
And tread the old wheel’s slippery steps, 
The lowest round for evermore; 
Methinks they have a sound of ire, 
Because they cannot climb it higher. 


From morn till night in autumn time, 
When heavy harvests load the plains, 
Up drive the farmers to the mill, 
And back anon with loaded wains; 
They bring a load of golden grain, 
And take it home in meal again. 


The mill inside is dim and dark, 
But peering in the open door, 

You see the miller flitting round 
And dusty bags along the floor; 
And by the shaft and down the spout, 
The yellow meal comes pouring out. 


And all day long the winnowed chaff 
Floats around it on the sultry breeze, 
And shineth like a setting swarm 
Of golden-winged and belted bees ; 
Or sparks around a blacksmith’s door, 
When bellows blow and forges roar. 


I love the pleasant, quaint old mill! 
It ’minds me of my early prime; 
*Tis changed since then, but not so much 
As I am by decay and time; 
Its wrecks are mossed from year to year, 
But mine all dark and bare appear. 


I stand beside the stream of life; 

The mighty current sweeps along, 
Lifting the flood-gates of my heart, 

It turns the magic wheel of song, 
And grinds the ripening harvest brought 
From out the golden field of thought. 
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appeared March 1, and has the appearance 
of being in the hands of a man who will not 
prostitute its columns to all kinds of ad- 
vertising regardless of merit. What the old 
fogy millers of the eastern continent want 
more than anything else, is a downright good 
scolding from some progressive man. 
* * & 
There are five flouring mills in Austin, 
Minn., with an aggregate of 17 run of buhrs. 
* * & 


The total number of barrels of flour made 
in Minneapolis, Minn., during the year 1874 
was 1,472,000 against 824,000 in 1873, and 
only about 488,000 in 1872, showing an in- 
crease that has no parallel in the history of 
milling. 

* * & 

“Willard & Rogers of the Garden City 
(Minn.) Mills,” says another exchange, “will 
please accept our thanks for a sample of its 
fine family flour, ground from selected wheat. 
It is of very superior quality, and those who 
patronize these mills may be sure of being 
satisfied.” 

* * & 

The White Mill, the largest in Adrian, 
Mich., was burned Dec. 23 [1874]. Loss on 
building, $15,000; insurance not reported. 
Loss on stock heavy, but insured for $4,000. 
W. H. Stone loses the mill, and T. J. Walker 
& Co. lose the contents. It will probably not 
be rebuilt this season, if at all. 

* * & 


A. O. Summerton, an energetic mill owner 
of Neenah, Wis., has recently taken in part- 
nership a Mr. Tipler of Clayton, Wis. The 
new firm will be styled Tipler & Co. 


** * 


C. A. White, proprietor of the Hokah 
(Minn.) Flour Mills, called at our office re- 
cently. He owns as good a six-run mill as 
there is in Minnesota, and it runs every hour 
in the year, excepting Sundays. 

* * & 

That “Pillsbury’s Best” is in demand, and 
that its manufacture pays somewhat, is evi- 
denced by the handsome and commodious 
finish of the new office opened by C. A. Pills- 
bury & Co. yesterday [Oct. 22, 1875]. Its lo- 
cation is on Sixth Avenue South, in the near 
vicinity of the Empire mill, and is in all 
its appointments one of the finest business 
offices in Minneapolis. 

* * & 


Our esteemed contemporary, The North- 
western Miller, advertises “Gray’s Patent 
Double-Scalping Machines.” For the sake of 
our far west friends, we trust that Uncle 
Sam will never send any of Gray’s machines 
to poor Lo.—Puck. 

* * * 

The Miller, London, E.C., observes by 
some recent returns, that 25 American mills 
turn out, during one year, 1,500,000 bbl. 


of flour. 
* * & 


In the Milwaukee River, about 40 feet 
from J. B. A. Kearn’s magnificent flouring 
mill, Milwaukee, Wis., is a huge rock, measur- 
ing 21 ft. in length, 18 ft. in width and 18 ft. 
in thickness. Mr. Kearn has applied to the 
city for permission to “blow” it up with pow- 
der. It will cost him about $3,000. 


oo a 

Archibald, the celebrated miller of Dundas, 
Minn., has been building a new rectory for 
the Episcopalian society of that place. 








HAT was the world like, what 

\ V was going on, what people were 

weaving their biographies into 

the history of their times, and what was 

the economic and social background 

against which The Northwestern Miller 

began to build its future—back there 
in 1873? 

* * * 


On the Industrial Scene 


. There were approximately 23,000 
flour mills in the U.S., averaging two run of 
stones each, capable of producing approxi- 
mately 700,000 bbl. of flour daily, which is 
an average of about 30 bbl. per mill or 15 bbl. 
per pair of stones. Exclusive of custom grind- 
ing, actual production was approximately 
30,000,000 bbl., 3,500,000 of which was ex- 
ported at an average price of about $7.50 bbl. 
The export price of wheat averaged $1.30 bu. 
... . St. Louis, with an 1873 production of 
1,420,287 bbl., was the largest flour manu- 
facturing center in the U.S. In about the 
year 1860 it had overtaken Rochester, N.Y., 
which had held this distinction since 1834, 
prior to which, since colonial times, the lead- 
ing flour manufacturing cities had been, suc- 
cessively, New York, Baltimore, Md., and Rich- 
mond, Va. Minneapolis production was rap- 
idly increasing, and that city was moving 
toward the year (1882) when it would succeed 
St. Louis and remain in chief position for 
approximately half a century, after which 
Buffalo would take the leadership back to 
New York. Mills had been grinding in St. 
Louis as early as the days of the Spanish 
occupation. Two of the earliest ones had been 
financed or operated by the fur-trading Chou- 
teaus. But not until the forties was there an 
appreciable growth in the city’s milling es- 
tablishment. By 1851 19 mills were making 
nearly half a million barrels. 

. Fifteen flour mills, equipped with 103 
run of stones, were in operation at St. An- 
thony Falls, now Minneapolis. Three of them 
were to stand, through time and change, for 
more than half a century. The Cataract Mill, 
built in 1859, was destined to endure until 
1928. Flour had first been ground on the 
future site of Minneapolis in a government 
mil, built to supply Ft. Snelling in 1823. 
The first commercially-ground flour had been 
made in 1853, in a one-run gristmill built 
by Richard C. Roger. A year later John Rol- 
lins, John W. Eastman and R. P. Upton 
had built, on Hennepin Island at the east end 
of the falls, a three-run merchant mill. One 
hundred barrels of its product, the first large 
shipment of flour to be sent out of Minneapolis, 
sold quickly in 1859 in the Boston market. By 
1860 there were four mills, which produced 
30,000 bbl. of flour in that year. In 1865 
seven mills produced 98,000 bbl. and the 16 
operating in 1873 made 824,000. 

. Buffalo still was largely a storage and 
distributing center for wheat and flour. Grist- 
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mills had been built near by as early as 1804, 
but probably none in the city itself until the 
old Frontier Mill was erected in 1832. The 
Erie Mill was to make its appearance in 1838, 
and Thornton & Chester would begin operat- 
ing in 1845. By 1885 10 mills were producing 
750,000 bbl. annually. 

, . There were no flour mills in Kansas 
City, ‘but in 1878 the first annual report of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade was to list 
four—Diamond Mills, City Mills, Gate City 
Mills and Central Mills—with a total pro- 
duction of 52,708 bbl. Two others had ap- 
peared earlier, the first at Ninth and Dela- 
ware streets near where the New York Life 
Building now stands. It was operated by Pres- 
ley G. Wilhite. The second was erected within 
a block of the present location of the Kansas 
City Star Building. Partly owned by Col. 
John W. Moore, who during the nineties be- 
came president of the board of trade, it was 
operated under the name of the Eagle Mill- 
ing Co. 

. Among the states, said the census fig- 
ures of 1869, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois ranked first, second and third, respec- 
tively, in the value of the flour they produced. 

. Philo Remington had begun manufac- 
turing the first commercial typewriter. 

. Glidden was nearly ready to put in dis- 

tribution his barbed wire, which was to pre- 
cipitate a revolution in the western range 
country. 
‘ . The Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reap- 
ing Machine Co., at Hoosick Falls, N.Y., was 
ready to market a self-binding harvester em- 
ploying a wire binder, and other manufac- 
turers were quick to follow. Twine would not 
replace wire until later in the seventies. 

. In St. Louis the Eads bridge, one of 
the engineering giants of its day, was near- 
ing completion, climaxing the rail-river trans- 
portation struggle which was to leave inland 
waterways in eclipse for two generations. 

. Alexander Graham Bell was professor 
of vocal physiology at Boston university and 
in 1876 he would be ready to exhibit the ap- 
paratus which, with improvements and modi- 
fications, constitutes the modern telephone. 
‘ . Recently completed in Kansas City 
was its first grain elevator, a 100,000-bu. 
wooden structure built by H. J. Latshaw and 
R. W. Quade. J. K. Davidson, a future presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of Trade, was 
soon to be operating another. By the follow- 
ing year grain would begin to flow eastward 
in sufficient volume to warrant the building 
of two houses of 200,000 bu. capacity each. 

. . The Hoosac tunnel in Massachusetts 
was completed. 

. The spring wheat crop of Minnesota 
was increasing spectacularly. In 1870 it had 
been 15,500,000 bu. By 1875 it would jump 
to twice that figure. Yields as high as 23 bu. 
an acre were reported. 

. The Hudson Bay Co. had at least four 
mills of its own in which flour was made for 
use in its frontier activities. One was located 
at Winnipeg, another at Riding Mountain in 
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northern Manitoba, another at Prince Albert 
in northern Saskatchewan, and the fourth at 
St. Albert, near Edmonton, Alta. 

. . . Canada’s wheat production was about 
17 i; 000, 000 bu., almost entirely from the east 
ern provinces. 

. A financial panic, precipitated by the 
failure of Jay Cooke, financier of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, resulted in a series of 
bank failures and the closing of the New York 
Stock Exchange. More than 5,000 busines; 
failures followed, with immediate losses total- 
ing $228,500,000 and an ultimate loss to the 
business structure of the nation representing 
three times that amount. The panic was at- 
tributed to the cost of the Civil War, excessiv» 
railroad building, over-trading and inflate: 
credit, fluctuating currency, and the sinking 
of capital in opening new farming lands ani 
in readjusting manufactures to new condi- 
tions. For over five years the nation was to 
undergo a drastic purge. Railway building 
would cease, and as late as 1877 18 per cent 
of the roads would still be in receivership. 

: Vitamins were undreamed of thoug!i 
branny faddists had plagued the industry 
since Dr. Sylvester Graham, in the forties, 
had ‘spearheaded a century of brown versus 
white controversy. 

. Gas gave brighter light than the out- 
moded kerosene. 

. Government engineers were hard at 
work upon what ultimately would be a million- 
dollar project to prevent destruction of the 
water power at Minneapolis by erosion of the 
limestone ledge forming the crest of St. 
Anthony Falls. In 1869 a portion of the 
Mississippi had begun to flow through soft 
sandstone under the ledge, threatening com- 
plete collapse of the falls. Citizens and the 
two power companies whose properties were 
involved had joined with the government in 
raising the funds needed to provide cement 
retaining walls and aprons. The project, 
which was to take seven years for completion, 
would prove successful and seemingly perma- 
nent. 

. Canada was making a beginning on its 
great transcontinental railroad projects, but 
completion of the Canadian Pacific road was 
still 12 years away. 

. Edison’s “phonograph or speaking 
machine” was still four years in the future, 
and not until 1879 would his loop of carbon- 
ized cotton thread glow in a vacuum. 

. The Rocky Mountain locust was on 
a rampage all the way from Texas to Min- 
nesota, and for four successive years was ‘0 
constitute a crisis of major proportions fcr 
wheat farmers, resulting in an interstate e'- 
fort to curb the pest, organized at the sugge-- 
tion of Gov. John S. Pillsbury of Minnesot:, 
whose state was among the hardest hit. (Gov. 
Pillsbury proclaimed April 26, 1877, as 4 
day of prayer for the aversion of the plaguc. 
Next day there was a partial freeze-up that 
killed off a substantial part of the season’s 
accumulation of larvae. The rest were ac- 
counted for by better organized and promoted 
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combat measures. The newspapers noted that 
only Gov. Pillsbury’s mills closed down on his 
day of prayer.) 

. . . . At Cannon Falls, Minn., water first 
splashed over the wheel of a mill that was 
destined to be the pioneer unit in what is today 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co. 

. Jay Gould was busy buying railroads, 
ail by 1880 was to be in virtual control of 
10,000 miles of trackage. 

. Henry- Ford was a schoolboy of 10 
living on a farm near Dearborn, Mich. 

. Marshall Field was managing the Chi- 
cago store organized by him in 1865 as Field, 
Palmer & Leiter, subsequently Marshall Field 
& Co. 

. John P. Morgan was a member of the 
firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co., which would 
become J. P. Morgan & Co. 

. . Nearing the end of his long career 
was Cyrus McCormick, who had patented his 
lirst reaper in 1834. 

. James J. Hill began his railroading 

areer when, with several Canadian capital- 
sts, he took over the St. Paul Pacific Rail- 
road which failed in the panic of 1873. 
reviously he had been engaged in steam- 
boating. 
, . The $4,000 savings of John D. Rocke- 
feller and his partner in a produce commission 
firm which they had invested in 1862 in an 
infant business known as oil refining had al- 
ready catapulted John D. into the presidency 
of Standard Oil Co., organized in 1870. By 
1878 he was to have control of over 90 percent 
of the refineries in the United States. 

. Mills had followed wheat into the Far 
West. Foundations for Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co.’s plant at Waitsburg, Wash., had 
been laid in 1865, machinery for it being 
shipped via Cape Horn and the Columbia 
River. 

.. « « Cornelius Vanderbilt was still adding 
to his railroad holdings. 

: . Twenty-one-year-old Frank W. Wool- 
worth would not open his first “five cent” 
store (and that one would be a failure) until 
1879. 

. Ottmar Mergenthaler, a German im- 
migrant to America, was at work on a “type- 
impression” machine that was the forerunner 
of the linotype. 


* * * 


On the Political Front 


. Ulysses Simpson Grant was president 
v the United States, and Henry Wilson was 
vice president. Grant had been reelected 
against the candidacy of Horace Greeley in 
the previous year. Cabinet members were: 
Hamilton Fish, secretary of state; George M. 
Robeson, secretary of the navy; William A. 
Richardson, secretary of the treasury; 
William W. Belknap, secretary of war; John 
A. J. Creswell, postmaster-general; George 
H. Williams, attorney-general; Columbus 
Delano, secretary of the interior. There were 
no secretaries of agriculture or of commerce 
and labor. 

Queen Victoria reigned in England; 
Marshal MacMahon was president of the Re- 
public of France; Oscar II was on the throne 
of Sweden and Norway; William I was ruler 
of Germany, Victor Emanuel II of Italy, 
Francis-Joseph of Austria-Hungary, Leopold 
II of Belgium, Christian IX of Denmark, 
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William III of Holland and Alexander II of 
Russia. 

. Spain was a republic, but was in the 
grip of a Carlist insurrection. 

. The Supreme Court, in the Slaughter 
House cases, broke down the federal recon- 
struction program so far as it was concerned 
with protecting the Negro and paved the way 
for poll tax and other indirect restraints by 
southern states upon Negro suffrage. 

. The National Woman’s Suffrage 
Assn. was asking Congress for legislation to 
protect women in their right to vote. 

. . At its height was the “Granger” move- 
ment, which resulted from the pressure of an 
unsettled currency, heavy taxes and surplus 
farm production. Dissatisfaction with their 
share in the prosperity of the country, and 
especially with the charges of middlemen and 
transportation companies, discontent with the 
backwardness of rural social conditions, and 
a desire for larger political influence, all had 
aided farmers in fostering the growth of 
organizations designed to promote their in- 
terests. The most influential of these organ- 
izations was the Patrons of Husbandry, which 
had been founded in 1867 and had spread 
chiefly after 1872 by local clubs or “granges,” 
especially in the West and South. It threat- 
ened disruption of the old political parties in 
the middle western states. The grangers ob- 
tained legislation fixing maximum railway 
rates and providing for regulation through 
commissions. 

. Carpet-bagging was still the rule in 
the South, but reform Republicans and Demo- 
crats were uniting under the name of “Con- 
servatives” against this postwar type of rule, 
and control was passing into their hands. 

. Civil service reform was in full cry. 
. . Credit Mobilier, the great financial 
scandal of the times, was under investigation 
by Congress, and the reputations of promi- 
nent Republicans, including the former vice 
president, Schuyler Colfax, were being 
smirched. Credit Mobilier was a construction 
company, controlled by Union Pacific stock- 
holders. It engaged in vast plunder of the 
public through land speculation and _ficti- 
tiously high building costs. 

. Jefferson Davis, provisional president 

of the Confederate States, had retired from 
political life and was at work on “The Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Government,” 
which was to be published in two volumes in 
1881, eight years before his death. 
‘ . Mark Hanna was in the coal and iron 
business in partnership with his father-in-law. 
Not until after 1880 would he become promi- 
nent in Republican Party affairs and not until 
1896 during the McKinley campaign for the 
presidency would he become nationally known 
as a politician and political manager. 

. William M. Tweed, boss of the “T'weed 
Ring,” was serving the 12-year jail sentence 
he received in 1871 when convicted of stealing 
money from the City of New York after being 
exposed through the efforts of the New York 
Times. 

. The Liberal ministry of Alexander 
MacKenzie came into power in Canada, re- 
placing the Conservative ministry of Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald. 

; . Prince Edward Island joined the fed- 
eral union of Canada, which had been formed 
in 1867. 

. The Northwest Mounted Police organ- 
ization was formed in Canada to preserve or- 
der in the western provinces. 
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. . James G. Blaine was speaker of the 
House of Representatives and three years 
later was to lose the Republican nomination 
for president to Rutherford B. Hayes by 28 
votes, a nomination, however, which he at- 
tained in 1884 when he was to lose the presi- 
dential election to Grover Cleveland. 

. Bismarck, genius of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, was the great man of Germany, and 
the emperor had recognized his services by 
elevating him to princely rank and appoint- 
ing him imperial chancellor. 

. . » Death came to Louis Napoleon III, ex- 
iled in England. 

. Phoenix-like, Chicago was rising from 
the ashes of its great fire. 

. . . Luther Burbank found a naturally 
fertilized seed ball on an Early Rose potato 
plant in his mother’s garden at Lancaster, 
Mass., and from this seed he grew 23 seedling 
plants, the most promising of which would 
become the famous Burbank potato. 

. Back from scouting for the army in 
its skirmishes with the Sioux, William F. Cody 
had gone political as a member of the Ne- 
braska legislature. Not until 1883 would there 
be a “wild west show” a la Buffalo Bill. 


« * . 


Sociologically 


. . The population of the United States 
was 38,115,641 in the 37 states and 442,730 
in the 10 territories. New York, with a popu- 
lation of 1,478,000, was the largest city. Next 
in order was Philadelphia with about 700,000, 
followed by St. Louis and Chicago, with in- 
habitants numbering around 300,000 each. 
Baltimore and Boston were slightly smaller 
than Chicago and St. Louis; Cincinnati 
claimed about 225,000, while New Orléans, 
San Francisco and Pittsburgh rounded out 
the first 10 cities with populations of more 
than 200,000. 

. Canada’s population was 3,689,257. 
Now it is more than 12,000,000. 

. German troops were ending the occu- 
pation of France, Franco-Prussian war in- 
demnities having been paid. 

. Dr. Livingstone, the explorer-mission- 
ary, was dead in Africa. 

. A wagon road was being built into the 
hitherto virtually inaccessible Yosemite 
Valley. 

. The U.S. was at war with Indians on 
three fronts—the Modocs in California, the 
Apaches in Arizona and mixed tribes in 
Texas. 

. Gladstone was still struggling with the 
Irish problem. 

. Julia Ward Howe, author of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” was advocat- 
ing admission of women to college. 

. Americans, flush with postwar pros- 
perity, were flocking to the World’s Fair in 
Vienna. 

. George Eliot’s “Middlemarch” was be- 
ing published serially in Harper’s Weekly. 

. St. Nicholas Magazine began to please 
its first generation of youngsters. 

. There was a big blizzard in Minnesota 
resulting in 70 deaths and in suffering that 
called for a legislative relief appropriation. 

. Dr. Schliemann was uncovering the 
ruins of Troy. 


. Henry Ward Beecher was drawing 
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down $100,000 a year as pastor, editor, au- 
thor and lecturer. 

. Alfred Tennyson was England’s poet- 
laureate. 

. Major Lew Wallace, author of “Ben 
Hur,” was writing a historical novel based on 
the conquest of Mexico by Cortez. 

. Phineas T. Barnum, the great Ameri- 
can showman, had emerged from his museum 
to put on wheels the “Greatest Show on 
Earth”—the first Barnum & Bailey circus. 

: . Joseph Medill, grandfather of Col. 
McCormick, was mayor of Chicago. 

. Philanthropist Clara Barton had be- 
gun her successful efforts to effect the organi- 
zation of the United States branch of the Red 
Cross and to bring this country into the 
Treaty of Geneva. 

. Death came to Chief Justice Salmon 
P. Chase. 

. Henry Watterson, editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, was writing the equiva- 
lent of a modern newspaper column from the 
capitals of Europe. 

. Susan B. Anthony was vice president- 
at- large of the National Woman Suffrage 
Assn., and had been arrested and fined $100 
for casting a vote in the presidential election 
of 1872, as, she asserted, the 14th Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution permitted 
her to do. 

. . « « Sixteen-year-old Clarence Darrow was 
soon to be called to the bar, and in later years 
would defend Eugene V. Debs, American So- 
cialist leader, who about 1873 was working 
as a locomotive fireman. 

.... Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little Women” 
and “Little Men” were on the best-seller list, 
and the author was busy writing “Uncle Jo’s 
Scrap Bag.” 

. Women were still in hoopskirts and 
their long trains swept the earth. Monstrous 
panniers added to hip measurements. Foot 
muffs and cashmere bags were the latest 
—— in accessories. 

. . » The steamer Atlantic went down off 
the ‘coast of Halifax with the loss of 500 
lives. 

. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., became a 
member of the law firm of Shattuck, Holmes 
and Munroe. He had been admitted to the 
bar in 1867, when he embarked upon a career 
of teaching, lecturing and practicing law that 
was to lead to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The pen of his father, the 
famous American author and physician, was 
still busy and was to continue so almost until 
his death in 1894. 

. Joseph Pulitzer was living in St. Louis 

where in 1878 he would lay the foundation of 
his fortune by purchasing at auction the St. 
Louis Dispatch for $2,500 cash and a $30,000 
lien. 
. «,. « Sixty-six-year-old Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow was enjoying a fame in his own 
day greater than that attained by any Ameri- 
can poet prior to his time. His trilogy, 
“Christus,” had appeared as a whole poem in 
1872, but most of his famous work had been 
published earlier. 

. One-cent postcards made their debut. 

. John Philip Sousa at 19 was already 
conducting but not until 1892 would he or- 
ganize Sousa’s Band. 

. Harriet Beecher Stowe, at 62, was 
leading the exciting life of a successful woman 
of letters. She had seen her “Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in” spring into unexampled popularity when 
published in book form in 1852 and had since 
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written many studies of social life both in 
the form of fiction and essay. 

. . Booker T. Washington, American Ne- 
gro teacher and reformer, was working for 
his board as janitor at the Hampton (Va.) 
Normal and Agricultural Institute from which 
he was to graduate in 1875. 

. Walt Whitman was stricken with pa- 
ralysis. Though he would live nearly 20 years 
longer his great creative work was over. 

. George Bernard Shaw was a Dublin 
real estate agent’s office boy. Aged 17, he was 
already bombarding the magazine editors with 
literary compositions which were invariably 
rejected. 

. Ralph Waldo Emerson was 70 years 

old and was still living in Concord, where in 
1872 his house had burned down and had 
been rebuilt by popular subscription. 
; . Although its central organization had 
been disbanded in 1869, the Ku Klux Klan 
was still night-riding in the South, and car- 
pet-baggers were on the run. 

. . » Mark Twain’s “Roughing It” was in 
vogue, and “The Gilded Age” had just been 
published, but Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
were still no more than glimmering in his 
imagination. 


* * * 


Milling Personalities 
of the Hour 


‘ . Cadwallader C. Washburn was build- 
ing Washburn A Mill in Minneapolis, the 
western giant of its day—capacity 1,400 bbl., 
cost $300,000. He had recently come from 
political adventures as governor of Wiscon- 
sin and military adventures as a general in 
the Union Army. Completed early in 1874, 
Washburn A Mill was to be operated under 
lease by George H. Christian & Co., a firm 
composed of Gov. Washburn and three of the 
Christians who figured prominently in early 
Minneapolis milling history— George H., 

John A., and Llewellyn. Here were the begin- 
nings of the enterprise that was to become 
known under the name of Washburn Crosby 
Co., and later as General Mills. 

. J. Perry Burrus was a year “old. He 
was to take a keen boyhood interest in the 
mill his father bought at McKinney, Texas, in 
1876, nucleus of today’s Tex-O-Kan enter- 
prises. 

. On Aug. 26, at Enniskillen, Ireland, 
was born A. W. Hutchinson, now president of 
the Wamego (Kansas) Milling Co. 

. . » William D. Washburn, a brother of 
Cadwallader C. Washburn, who since 1857 
had profoundly influenced the growth and 
early character of Minneapolis, entered the 
milling business after a long apprenticeship 
in developing the power of St. Anthony Falls. 
Urged by the Republican state convention of 
1873 to run for governor of Minnesota, he 
failed of nomination by a narrow margin. 
Later he was to serve six years in the U.S. 
Senate. 

. John H. Blish had just sold the mill 
which he and his father-in-law, Capt. Meedy 
W. Shields, had built at Seymour, Ind., in 
1856, but it was soon to come back into his 
and his family’s possession. 

. E. O. Stanard (lieutenant-governor of 
Missouri in 1868-1870) had established the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. at Alton. 

. Francis Atherton Bean was beginning 


his second year in the milling business, assist- 
ing his father in the mill at Faribault, Minn. 
His son, F. A., and his grandson, Atherton, of 
the International Milling Co., were to carry 
the family’s milling tradition into the third 
and fourth generations. 

. The Igleheart brothers—Levi, William 
and Asa—were vigorously promoting a busi- 
ness founded in 1856 at Evansville, Ind. They 
had left an Indiana farm to try what seemed 
to them a more promising field of endeavor. 
John L., the son of Levi, was then 10 years 
old. He was to carry on after Levi’s death in 
1904, and after him his son Austin and his 
nephew Edgar. 

. Charles M. Hardenbergh was in th 

iron manufacturing business on a site in th 
Minneapolis milling district where later th: 
Crown Mill would stand. He was to have « 
long milling association with the Christia: 
brothers. In 1891 he would organize the Na- 
tional Milling Co. His son Clarence M. i: 
now president of Commander-Larabee Mil! 
ing Co. 
‘ . James G. Lawrence was raising liv« 
stock on a farm near Wabasha, Minn., an! 
not until 1877 would flour milling interes’ 
him. 

. Joseph Francis Imbs, born in Alsace, 
had been running his uncle’s mill at Belleville, 
Ill., since 1864, and for a year prior to that 
—at the age of 21—had done a successful 
grain and flour commission business at St. 
Louis. Out of this beginning was to rise the 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co. of today. 

. One year old was Chas. A. Pillsbury 

& Co. formed by Charles Alfred, in associa- 
tion with his father, George Alfred, and his 
uncle, John Sargent. These men of New 
Hampshire were to be set down in the his- 
tories not only as builders of mills but as com- 
munity builders. Charles had arrived in Min- 
neapolis in 1869 to join his uncle, who had 
been there since 1855. John Sargent was to 
become one of Minnesota’s governors. 
.... The young Englishman George Mot- 
ley and the son of one of the pioneer millers 
of Rochester, N.Y., Jirah B. Moseley, were 
winning renown for their firm of Moseley & 
Motley, which had been improving and ex- 
panding properties built on Brown’s Race as 
early as 1834. George and Albert Motley, in 
the following generation, were to carry on the 
business down to the middle twenties of the 
next century. 

. William H. Dunwoody, founder of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, was a neo- 
phyte in flour milling, having become a part- 
ner in two small Minneapolis companies, Tif!- 
any, Dunwoody & Co., and H. Darrow & C». 
Prior to these ventures he had been senior 
partner, at the age of 23, in a Philadelphia 
flour business. He was to be instrumental i 
forming the first association of Minneapol’s 
millers for promoting export trade. In 1878 hs 
destinies would be joined with those of Was! .- 
burn Crosby Co. 

, . Daniel R. Barber, who had purchas: 
the Cataract Mill at Minneapolis in 1871, w:'s 
operating it with his son-in-law, J. Wels 
Gardner, under the name of Gardner ar! 
Barber. 

. . . . William W. Eastman and Paris Gil)- 
son had built their celebrated two-story, four- 
run, 325-bbl. mill in 1859—the Cataract, at 
the Falls of St. Anthony. They turned froin 
milling to Minneapolis pioneer woolen manu- 
facturing enterprise. Later Mr. Gibson would 
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become one of the founders of Great Falls, 
Mont. 

.. «+ In mid-career at Youngstown, Ohio, 
was Homer Baldwin, one of the Nineteenth 
Century’s best known millers. Beginning in 
1844, when he was 19, he was to be active for 
more than six decades. Among the first in 
America to practice gradual reduction mill- 
ing, he would win numerous awards for his 
flour. His is reputed to have been the first 
winter wheat mill to use rollers for all 
purposes. 

. . . . James S. Bell was a flour commission 
merchant in Philadelphia and had not yet 
gone west to become one of the great Minne- 
apolis millers of his day. 

. Charles Espenschied was a grocery 
clerk in St. Louis, but within a year he would 
marry the daughter of Stephen Gardner, the 
miller of Hastings, Minn., with the result that 
four years later he would be running one 
of his father-in-law’s mills, well started on 
his long and distinguished milling career. (He 
was, by the way, the first miller outside of 
Minneapolis to recognize the value of adver- 
tising in The Northwestern Miller. ) 

. . » « William Kelly, founder of what is to- 
day the William Kelly Milling Co. at Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, began his apprenticeship in the 
industry at the Grace Mills in Warsaw, III., 
his birthplace. 

- . « . George Urban was in the middle years 
of his notable milling career at Buffalo. He 
had gone there from Alsace at the age of 15, 
and at 26 was established in a wholesale flour 
business. By 1872 he had built Buffalo’s first 
roller mill and his son, George Urban, Jr., 
had been admitted to partnership. 

- +++ Aged 12, Henry Havelock King, whose 
name was to be perpetuated in the milling en- 
terprise at Minneapolis of which he was chair- 
man until his death in 1948, left school in New 
Brunswick to go to work. He was to enter the 
milling industry in Minneapolis in 1884, by 
way of a feed commission business, his first 





This sketch from the Bettman Archives, dated 1868, depicts what the artist calls 
“Chicago’s Corn Exchange and Grain Market.” It invites the inference that Chicago’s 
spectacular growth as a market in the middle decades of the Nineteenth Century 
outpaced its grain handling facilities, but Francis Bisson, public relations director 
for the Chicago Board of Trade, is of the opinion that the scene should bear an 
earlier date. The Chicago Board of Trade was organized in 1848, prior to which, 
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milling association being with B. B. Sheffield. 

. William H. Waggoner had lent his 
name to the milling enterprise at Independence, 
Mo., which still bears it. At his death in 1921 
he was accredited as one of the oldest millers 
in the Southwest. 

. . . . John K. Mullen was building up, in 
Denver, the beginnings of a business that 
was to culminate in 1885, in the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. He had begun his 
career in milling at Oriskany Falls, N.Y., 
in 1860. 

. . . « George P. Plant, long head of the mill- 
ing company bearing his name, died in St. 
Louis, leaving his nephew, George H., to car- 
ry on. 

. . . » Charles S. Miner and Thaddeus S. Hil- 
lard were nearing the day when their old 
family properties at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., would 
be merged under their names. 

. . John Crosby was still in Maine, man- 
aging paper mills and iron foundries. Not 
until 1877 would he enter the flour milling 
business through the purchase of an interest 
in the Washburn B Mill at Minneapolis which 
was doomed to destruction in the great explo- 
sion and fire of the following year. 

. . F. W. Stock, an 1855 immigrant from 
Germany, was building the business at Hills- 
dale, Mich., which was to descend to the suc- 
cessive leadership of his son Alexander and 
his grandson Harold. 

. Flour exhibited by Benjamin S. Bull 
at the world’s fair in Vienna won a gold 
medal. It was made in the Humboldt Mill 
at Minneapolis, built by Mr. Bull and others 
in the late sixties. Benjamin S. Bull, Jr., then 
in early childhood, was to become renowned 
among millers and his Washburn Crosby as- 
sociates for his Gold Medal slogan, “Even- 
tually, Why Not Now?” 

. . The Shellabargers were venturing into 
Kansas, carrying to that promising field one 
of the oldest milling names in America. Mar- 
tin Shellabarger, son of a 1720 immigrant 


according to Taylor’s “History of the Board of Trade,” “all the grain arriving in 
Chicago had been stored either in ordinary warehouses in bags, or in bulk or in such 
small elevators as Newberry & Doles’, Peck’s, Wheeler’s, Walker’s or others, where 
it was elevated by manpower or horsepower.” The first elevator in which steam power 
was used, according to this authority, was built of brick and completed in 1848 
by Capt. R. C. Bristol. It had a capacity of 80,000 bu. 
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from Switzerland, had begun to operate a 
little mill in eastern Pennsylvania in 1776. 
For 90 years thereafter he and his sons and 
grandsons had continued the family enter- 
prise in Pennsylvania. Then David, founder 
of the later fortunes of the business, carried 
it to Decatur, Ill. There, in 1873, his sons, 
W. L., L. C. and, Fred, were growing up into 
the Shellabarger milling tradition. 

. . . » John W. Burk had come to the United 
States from Canada to work in Michigan 
and Kansas as a journeyman miller and 
stone dresser. With his brother-in-law, E. W. 
Ansted, he was to form, at Springfield, Ohio, 
the company that long bore their names. 

. . . « Great among the millers of St. Louis 
was Alexander H. Smith, whose milling ca- 
reer, begun before the Civil War, was to en- 
dure for nearly half a century. He was to 
be famed, too, for his part in forming the 
first national association of millers and for 
his work in defense of millers in the purifier 
litigation of the eighties. 

. . . « Carl Stamwitz and Gottlieb Schober, 
later to be associated with the Phoenix Mill 
in Minneapolis, were among the St. Anthony 
Falls milling pioneers. Mr. Stamwitz had 
learned his trade in Germany. 

. . . . O. W. Fisher, father of O. D. Fisher, 
president of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was getting his feet firmly 
planted in the milling industry. He was at 
work in an Ohio grist mill. Four years later 
he was to own his first mill, a plant at Hu- 
mansville, Mo. 

. At Beloit, Wis., Frank H. Blodgett, 
aged six, was dedicated to the family milling 
tradition, which has encompassed six genera- 
tions. His father had entered the rye and 
buckwheat processing field in 1849. 

. John Pakenham Sterling (the Paken- 
ham after a relative on the distaff side, Gen. Sir 
Edward Michael Pakenham, general command- 
ing the British forces at the battle of New Or- 
leans and slain in battle) had just been mar- 
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ried at Pinckneyville, Ill., and had moved with 
his bride to Kansas in search of fortune. At 
first a carriage builder, he later became a 
millwright and milling engineer. In company 
with Arthur Brantingham, later widely known 
superintendent of the National Milling Co., 
at Toledo, he was to invent the first round 
inter-elevator milling reel, which in time re- 
placed the huge bolting chests previously used 
for sifting flour, and subsequently he was to 
become a manufacturer of milling equipment 
and to build many mills throughout the Mid- 
dle West. His eldest son, Robert E. Sterling, 
born in Kansas, now editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, was to become associated with this 
journal through his father’s being an early 
day subscriber and for some time an adver- 
tiser in its columns. 

. The Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., formed 

in 1841, was still being operated by its foun- 
ders, Philip H. Postel and Conrad Eisenmay- 
er, who had come to this country from Ger- 
many in their youth. Julius and George Postel 
were soon to carry on into the next genera- 
tion. 
.... Willis C. Helm, now chairman of the 
board of Russell-Miller Milling Co., had not 
long been out of the cradle. He was born 
Dec. 4, 1870. 

. The Sparks Milling Co. at Alton, TIl., 
had been a going concern for 18 years, in 
command of its founder, David R. Sparks. 
A future president of the company, his son 
Hosea B., was about ready for college. 

. Destined for Yale was Benjamin B. 
Sheffield, but financial difficulties were to send 
him, instead, into his father’s 80-bbl. water 
mill near Faribault, Minn., and ultimately 
into the long series of milling enterprises that 
was to culminate, in 1926, in a merger of the 
Commander and Larabee interests. 

. James C. Lysle and has associates, fur- 
niture manufacturers in Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, were about to convert their plant into 
a flour mill. 

. The Maney brothers, James and John, 
were still on their father’s farm in Iowa, Not 
until the late nineties were they to enter the 
milling industry, after a successful period of 
railroad contracting. Their first milling ven- 
ture was to be with Henry Lassen. Later the 
wide Oklahoma interests of the Maney com- 
pany would broaden into Nebraska. 

. Edgar H. Evans, at the age of three, 
was far from the threshold of his career 
as the great Indianapolis miller and milling 
association organizer. The Acme-Evans en- 
terprise had had its beginning in an 1821 
grist mill, but not until 1881 was George T. 
Evans, Edgar’s father, to bring the Evans 
name into association with it. 

. . George W. Crocker was already rated 
as a milling pioneer of Minneapolis, having 
acquired an interest, in 1862, in the City 
Mill, which was the old government mill of 
1823 refitted for commercial use. After sell- 
ing to Tiffany & Dunwoody the Arctic Mill, 
built by him in 1865, he became a proprietor, 
with Charles Pillsbury and J. Wells Gardner, 
of the Minneapolis Mill. Crocker’s Best was 
one of the early well known brands. Mr. 
Crocker’s son, William G., was to become 
one of the principals in the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. 

. Robert Henkel was in Patterson’s pri- 
vate school in Detroit, from which shortly, 
at the age of 17, he would step into his fa- 
ther’s mill as a bookkeeper. For nearly half 


a century he was to command the business, 
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ultimately known as the Commercial Mill- 
ing Co. 

. . . One year old, George A. Amendt was 
destined to be one of the leading millers of 
Michigan. 

. . . G. M. Palmer, who was to guide the 

destinies of the Hubbard Milling Co., at Man- 
kato, Minn., for the greater part of half a 
century, was still a junior office man in the 
Mankato Linseed Oil Co. 
. . . « The Archibald brothers—E. T. and 
J. S.—-had anticipated the advent of the mid- 
dlings purifier and, at their mill in Dundas, 
Minn., were purifying their middlings by a 
primitive method of their own devising. Their 
flour was enjoying a tremendous demand on 
the New York market. 

. . Charles Thruston Ballard, three years 
out of Yale, was working in a Louisville bank. 
In 1878 he was to become associated with the 
newly-formed mill machinery firm of Jones, 
Ballard & Ballard, subsequently the milling 
company of Ballard & Ballard. 

. The Blair mill at Atchison, Kansas, was 
five years old, and W. A. Blair, who was to 
command its destinies for many years, was no 
more than twice that age. 

. Charles Valier, whose name is perpetu- 
ated in a unit of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
was running a mill in Madison County, IIl. 

. A babe in Scotland was William Fulton, 
who, after a milling apprenticeship in Leith, 
was to cast in his lot with the industry in 
America, ending with a long career as the 
mainstay of King Midas. Mr. Fulton, in his 
earlier years, had published a milling journal 
at Omaha. At about the same time he designed 
a new telegraphic cipher code which in later 
years became the widely used “Millers’ Code.” 

. . J. Allen Smith, aged 23, entered the 
grain business in Knoxville, Tenn. There, in 
1880, he was to begin operating a small flour 
mill, an enterprise that would lead to the 
ultimate establishment of the company that 
carries on under his name today. 

Thomas Page, immigrant from his 
native Scotland, was establishing himself in 
Topeka as head of one of the “first families” 
of Kansas millers. 

Newly graduated from college—with 
honors—Bernard A. Eckhart was a clerk in 
the office of the Eagle Milling Co. in Mil- 
waukee. In early infancy he had been brought 
to this country from Alsace to the Wisconsin 
farm upon which his parents settled. His 
advancement in the flour industry was to be 
immediate and rapid, leading, in the eighties, 
to formation of what is now the Chicago 
company that bears his name. He was to be 
the first president of the Millers National 
Federation. 

. John B. A. Kern was thinking of re- 
placing stones with rollers in his mill at 
Milwaukee. 

. W. F. Cahill, Loren Fletcher and 
Charles M. Loring were operating two small 
pioneer Minneapolis mills—the Galaxy and 
the Holly. Mr. Loring also was owner of the 
historic Minnetonka Mills near Minneapolis, 
and there his son, Albert, who many years 
later was to become the head of the Pillsbury 
company, learned the hard way of making 
flour. 

. David Stott, the English lad who had 
come to America when he was 13, and whose 
first job had been delivering milk in Detroit, 
was running a dairy farm, and not until 
1879 would he build the small mill that was 
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the beginning of the Detroit enterprise that 
long was to bear his name. 

. Milling flour in Naples, N. Y., in asso- 
ciation with his brother, was E. D. Hum- 
phrey, who in later years was to head the 
El Reno and Chickasha enterprises in Okla- 
homa, and to give two sons to the industry 
—Myron and Karl. 

. . . With four generations of millers in his 

family background, which he traced to the 
province of Lorraine, John Ismert, in the 
partnership of Zeitz, Ismert & Co., was oper- 
ating a three-run mill in Kansas City, Kan 
sas. After more than a quarter of a centur) 
of varied milling experience he was to join 
with his son Theodore in organizing the Is 
mert-Hincke Co. 
. . . » Long to be called dean of St. Loui. 
millers, E. W. Leonhardt had been estab 
lished in that city since 1849, when he found 
ed the Saxony mills, a 100-bbl. plant whic): 
stood on the levee where later (1873) was t. 
fall the shadow of the great municipal bridg:. 
Sons and grandsons of his name were to carry 
on in the business, reputed now to be th: 
oldest continuous milling enterprise in th» 
central west. 

. Jacob F. Schoellkopf, a 54-year-ol:| 
tanner and capitalist with a thick German 
accent, was about to enter into a partner- 
ship with 28-year-old George B. Mathews, anil 
this was to result in one of Buffalo’s great 
early flour milling enterprises. In 1877 
Schoellkopf was to buy a bankrupt canal on 
Niagara Falls, which would make him master 
of the greatest water rights in the world and 
of a project that had been defeating capital- 
ists for more than a century. In 1878 he would 
have a 1,000-bbl. mill operating on the canal. 
Expanded in later years to 4,000 bbl. capac- 
ity, the S. & M. mills were to comprise the 
largest flour-making enterprise in Buffalo 
until the building of the Washburn Crosby 
plant in 1903. Most of his Buffalo competi- 
tors, by the end of the century would be out 
of business. 

. The Sperry mill at Stockton, Cal., re- 
placing the original plant built in 1852 by 
Austin Sperry, a Vermonter who went west 
not to dig gold but to go into business, had 
reached a daily production of 500 bbl. 

. Lucius F. Hubbard, who was to be 
governor of Minnesota in the eighties, had 
completed a 600-bbl. mill at Mazeppa, Minn., 
and was building a short railroad to market 
his product. 

. Within a year of his death was Jolin 
Hecker, who with his brother George had 
been milling flour in New York City for three 
decades, establishing the foundation of what 
was to become the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mi'!- 
ing Co. Since 1833 they had been bakers. 
Hecker’s farina, one of the first specializ:d 
and branded cereals, was brought out in 184), 
and by 1852 the Heckers had successful y 
introduced a self-rising flour, which probab'y 
was the earliest commercial product of this 
kind in America. 

. The Ogilvies, John and A. W., having 
founded their milling enterprise in easte:n 
Canada, were looking to the West, where thvy 
were soon vastly to extend their milling aid 
grain elevator empire. Construction of their 
Winnipeg mill was to begin in 1881. 

. .. Richard G. Macgill, since the deaih 
of Charles A. Gambrill in 1869, was head of 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., and was de- 
scribed as “guiding star of that mammoth 
establishment, oldest established millers of 
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the country.” The Patapsco flouring mills 
at Ellicott City, Md., had had their origin 
in 1774. 

. George Bain was at the height of his 

career as a St. Louis miller. He was to take 
a prominent part in the Millers National 
Assn., of which he was to serve as president 
for eight years, and he was to become a spear 
point for the industry in its struggle against 
patent infringement claims arising from the 
adoption of the purifier. 
, . George H. Hunter, aged 23, was a dry 
voods clerk in Urbana, Ill. Seven years later 
le was to begin four decades of active flour 
milling at Wellington, Kansas. 

. Alphonse Mennel, a native of Hellimer, 
l'rance, having served under Napoleon III 
in the Franco-Prussian War, had come to 
America and was employed in a Cincinnati 
hardware store. Four years later he was to 
eiter the milling industry as a stockholder 
and officer of the Isaac Harter Co. at Fos- 
toria, Ohio, forerunner of the company that 
later took his name. 

. A. R. Kinney, who one day would be 
h d of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
at Omaha, was a three-year-old Nebraska 
farm boy. 

. Bernhard Stern, who had come to this 
country in 1858 as a German immigrant, was 
engaged in shoe manufacturing. Not for five 
years was he to enter the milling industry 
and to build the Atlas mill at Milwaukee. 

. . Herman C. Cole, at Chester, Il., was 
still making flour under his “F F F G” mark, 
the earliest of registered U.S. flour brands. 
His father, Nathan Cole, had begun milling 
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there in 1839, and three of his sons would 
carry on after his death in 1874. 

. Jonathan Hale and his brother Jack, 
after vicissitudes that did not daunt them, 
including a disastrous fire, had established 
themselves and their five-run mill at Lyons, 
Mich., forerunner of today’s mill at Ionia, 
where the third Jonathan promises to carry 
the enterprise, in 1956, past its 100th mile- 
stone. 

. . . Eminent among the millers of Ontario 

were Senator Campbell of West Toronto, J. D. 
Flavelle of Lindsay, E. W. B. Snider of St. 
Jacobs, William Snider of Waterloo, James 
Goldie of Guelph, David Goldie of Ayr, John 
Campbell of St. Thomas and the Taylors of 
Chatham. Senator Campbell’s sons, Douglas 
and Norman, are millers of today, Douglas as 
president of St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, and Norman as president and 
general manager of Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. E. W. B. Snider installed rolls in 
his mills at St. Jacobs in 1875. They are be- 
lieved to have been the first in Canada, and 
some of his admirers think he may have been 
the first on the American continent to adopt 
this improvement. 
, . Bernhard Warkentin was building a 
water mill on the banks of the Little Arkan- 
sas River at Halstead, and when his career 
culminated many years later with the build- 
ing of his great enterprise at Newton was 
to be regarded as in many ways the foremost 
miller of Kansas. 

. . » Howard L. Wilkins, now president of 
the Wilkins- -Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Wash- 


~ 


ington, D. C., was then a 77-year-old. 


Karly-Day Conventions 


From The Northwestern Miller, 1875 


The Millers’ National Association met at 
St. Louis, on Wednesday, May 12th [1875]. 
Owing to the late arrivals of delegates no 
business was transacted on that day. The 
association is as yet in its infancy, and a 
large number of states had not, up to this 
time, formed state organizations. At the pres- 
ent convention, however, the majority of them 
were represented, either by regularly appoint- 
ed delegates, or by individual millers, who 
have come for the benefit that will accrue to 
themselves and the trade generally. 

The late George P. Plant of St. Louis 
was the president of the association; George 
Bain, first vice president, and the other offi- 
cers, constituting vice presidents, are from 
the other states as follows: Kansas, J. B. 
Torbert ; Illinois, H. C. Cole; Ohio, J. S. Lin- 
ton; Kentucky, D. E. Roberts; Pennsylvania, 
J. C. Gilmore; California, Horace Davis; 
Maine, Ed. Beaumont; Virginia, W. K. War- 
wick; Maryland, J. H. Anderson; Massachu- 
setts, P. T. Ettling; Michigan, Jacob Barnes ; 
Indiana, L. Igleheart; Wisconsin, J. B. A. 
Kern; Iowa, E. S. Edgar ; Minnesota, Charles 
Pillsbury ; New York, P. W. Dater; New Jer- 
sey, G. H. Stowell; Texas, W. Terry; Colo- 
rado, O. W. Crisman; Nebraska, Elam Clark. 
Frank Little, Kalamazoo, Mich., is secretary 
and D. B. Merrill, Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
treasurer. 

At 10 o’clock, Thursday morning, the re- 
ception committee was on duty at the South- 
ern Hotel, and at half past 10 the assem- 


blage piled ‘into the ladies’ ordinary, and 
George Bain called the convention to order. 

E. O. Stanard then delivered an address 
of welcome, in which he said: “That great 
advancement had been made in the milling in- 
terest in the past few decades, especially in the 
Mississippi Valley, now the center of popula- 
tion in the United States, the greatest food 
producing region, and the greatest flour manu- 
facturing country in the world. There are 
many here today—and not all old men either 
—who remember the day when, in some of our 
rich and densely populated states, our corn 
and wheat were prepared for bread in the 
mortar, on the grater, or perhaps, after 
parching, ground in a coffee mill; and what 
western man does not remember the day when 
as a boy, he used to take a bag of grain on 
horseback to the nearest mill run by horse- 
power—and at a great distance sometimes—- 
and await his turn for his ‘grist,’ and later 
on to the water mill in the same way? Where 
this was the case in the experience of some 
of us, we now find great merchant mills, with 
all modern improvements, and most perfect 
machinery, managed by accomplished busi- 
ness men with large capital invested, turning 
out flour by the hundreds of thousands of 
barrels annually; receiving and shipping their 
produce by river and railroad, and transact- 
ing their business with all parts of the world 
by telegraph. And while our country is greatly 
improved and developed; and while astonish- 
ing developments have been made in the arts 
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and sciences, in agriculture, in navigation, in 

commerce and manufactories, I rejoice that 
THE ‘JOLLY MILLER’ 

has not been left behind. 

“Gentlemen, you are proud of your re- 
spective cities, states and parts of country 
from which you came, and you can rightly 
boast of the peculiar business facilities which 
you enjoy, and speak exultingly of the 
superiority of your ‘brands of flour’; and we 
are content with our lot; also, we are proud 
of our mills, of the reputation of our ‘brands 
of flour,’ of our growing city, of its central 
location, of its thronging streets, of our pub- 
lic buildings, of its increasing manufacture, 
and of its transportation facilities by river 
and rail to all parts of the country. 

“We expect to be greatly instructed and 
edified by your deliberations while you stay 
with us, and hope, while we do not wish to 
interfere with your business deliberations, to 
have the opportunity of showing you our 
city, our harbor, our bridge [the Eads bridge, 
then nearing completion], and whatever else 
we may think of general interest, and add as 
much as we can to your pleasure while here, 
and hope you will not regret holding your 
annual meeting in St. Louis, knowing full 
well that we highly appreciate your presence 
with us, and that we shall regret the hour 
of your departure. Again extending to you 
a hearty welcome, I give way for your busi- 
ness proceedings.” 

* * & 

Chicago, Dec. 14 (1875)—Today, at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, is assembled the largest 
and most influential delegation of millers that 
has ever before been brought together on 
this continent, and they are all here for a 
single purpose, namely: To demand a reduc- 
tion of freight rates on flour, and to protest 
against the discrimination of the railroad 
companies in favor of wheat and against flour. 

There are 76 mills represented, aggregat- 
ing 517 run of stones, and a capacity of 
15,000 bbl. of flour per day. 


* * * 


Davenport, Iowa, Sept. 18 (1875)—A 
meeting of Iowa millers was held at Waterloo 
Friday, over 70 gentlemen being present. 

The object of the meeting was to discuss 
the question of shipping flour exclusively to 
Baltimore, or some other port, so as to de- 
crease their present surplus and create a 
larger demand. A committee which had visited 
Baltimore, reported in favor of shipping flour 
to one house at a certain port in place of 
the desultory shipments now being made. It 
was proposed that a shipping association be 
formed. 

* * # 


St. Louis, June 17 (1875)—The annual 
meeting of the Millers Association of Missouri 
was held today, and steps taken to at once 
organize a millers’ state insurance company, 
following the plan adopted by the millers of 
Illinois, Iowa and Kansas. There are 500 
millers in the state, and the secretary was 
instructed to ascertain the time farmers ex- 
pect to commence harvesting, and the gen- 
eral prospects of the manufacture and trade. 


* * * 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 16 (1875)—The mill- 
ers of the state met today in this city, for 
the formation of a state association. Of the 
488 millers of this state not 30 were present, 
so an embryo organization only was effected. 
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A column of alleged humor under the 
above title has appeared as a regular feature 
of The Northwestern Miller for more than 
forty years. The caption drawing and the pen 
sketches enlivening the doubtless sometimes 
dull text were the work of George E. Graves, 
a distinguished artist of his time and a gen- 
tleman of infinite humor, whose greatest de- 
light as chief of the paper’s art department 
for more than a quarter of a century, was 
illustrating this column and drawing sketches 
for Old Dad Fetchit’s sayings, in which, inci- 
dentally, they are still in use. 

The text of “Grist” was for many years 
made up of original contributions from mem- 
bers of the Miller staff, who, when the wheezes 
were acceptable, were rewarded by receiving a 
dollar or so. In the period of Mr. Edgar’s 
editorship, he took great interest in selecting 
stories and even contributing his own jingles 
to the column. He maintained, however, that 
most of the staff contributions were old jokes 
that had originated in the New York vaude- 
ville houses, drifted overseas and served their 
turn in London music halls and subsequently 
found their way back to the American bur- 
lesque stage, whence in due time they were 
cribbed by members of the Miller staff, who 
changed the wording to read “the miller’s cow 
crossed the road, etc.,” and sent the gag into 
the office thereby shaking the company down 
for a dollar clear profit. 

In due course even these contributions 
fell off and the column was taken over by the 
associate editor, who for several years wrote 
all the text until he, in turn, begged off the 
pleasant chore, leaving it to the perhaps not 
too unkind fate of being made up of humor- 
ous bits pirated from here, there and every- 
where, with no doubt improvement in their 
average quality. In recent years the “Grist” 
customarily has been ground by the newest 
neophyte of the editorial staff. 

The following random selections are quot- 
ed from the files of earlier years more to illus- 
trate the type of humor current in those times 
than because of any merit in their quality.— 
Tue Eprror. 


x *k 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

The Lost Creek Milling Co., a new mill- 
ing firm just engaging in business in the 
South, writes as follows: 

“We are just starting our new mill of two 
breaks and we believe it is the finest in the 
country. What we want to learn is if there 
is any regular rule with reference to gristen 
and exchangen! Do the millers, not in Minne- 
apolis or Milwaukee or St. Louis, exchange 
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for other than wheat, corn, oats and rye? 
Your answer will be welcomed.” 


ANSWER—Not as a rule although one 
firm in Wisconsin has posted on its mill this 
exchange table: “We give a sack of Pansy 
Flour fer five skunt hides or 12 rabbits (dur- 
ing winter time of coarse) or two bundles of 
hoop poles or a young caf providen we need 
one then or anything else equivlent.” 


x * * 


A FRIGHTFUL WARNING 


The Editor of the Morality Department of 
the Grist of Grins offers the following para- 
graph, clipped from the advertising columns 
of a Kansas City paper, as a warning to 
whomsoever it may concern: 


“FOR SALE—A splendid all-purpose 
farm of 240 acres and with it an up-to- 
date 60-bbl. Plansifter roller, flour and 
feed, water power mill, splendid build- 
ings; all in good condition; central Kan- 
sas. This is a snap. Farm and mill all go 
at $7,500. Cause of this sacrifice—owner 
worked the corkscrew too hard.” 





The Grist respectfully submits that this 
looks like a good opening. If there be, any- 
where, a miller whose soul is racked with pas- 
sionate desire to acquire a mill with farm 
attached, and who will quit working the cork- 
screw, this would seem to be the very place 
for him. It may be added that the “water 
power” feature of the property should be a 
constant incentive to forswearing the cork- 
screw habit. 


x *k* * 


Little sacks of red-dog 
Made along the Creek, 

Do away with cooking 

And keep us round and sleek. 


Little loaves of door-mat 

In a yellow box 

Make our food for breakfast, 
But starve to death the Docs. 


x * * 


WHEAT CLEANING MADE EASY 


DREAMY EYES, MINN.—(Special Dis- 
patch)—Asy Van Astorbilt of this city is 
about to spring on 
the millers of the 
country a brand new 
and exceedingly bully 
way to clean wheat. 
Mr. Van Astorbilt 
owns a mill here in 
which he makes the 
well-known “Dreamy 
Eyes” flour, which is 
used almost everywhere, including here in our 
own beautiful and enterprising little city. As- 
sisted by his miller, engineer and two flour 
packers, Mr. Van Astorbilt both discovered 
and invented the new process. Though not 
much has yet been given out for publication, 
it is known that the new system is very sim- 
ple and easy to operate. A large table is used, 
being located at any convenient place between 
the elevator and the mill. The wheat, as it 
comes from the elevator, is placed on the table, 
on either side of which the operators sit in 
long rows. Each grain is seized as it passes 
and roughly, almost rudely, scratched with 
a knife or other sharp instrument. When it 
says “Ouch” it is declared clean and is passed 
on to the discharge spout and from there is 
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conveyed into the mill. The new process saves 
a dollar a barrel in cost of milling and means 
that flour will be so cheap that it can be used 
for building purposes. 


x * * 


TO THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPHER 

Oh, wireless wonder of the warring air, 

Pause ere the health food folks thy 
genius share, 

Lest bakeless ovens with a fireless power 

Shall furnish loafless bread from wheat- 
less flour. 

For then-the gristless mill will lifeless 
stand, 

Casting a gloomless shadow on a grain- 
less land. 

And damless streams will pass with 
speedless rush, 

While zestless children feed on cornless 


mush. 

Then flakeless oat foods and the bran- 
less mash 

Will stand together with the meatless 
hash 

While spiceless, crustless pie and dough- 

less rolls 
Send sadless sorrow to our sinless souls. 


x *k * 


Cesar, while one day walking among tlic 
tents, came upon a centurion of the soldiers 
rolling dough in a 
trough. 

“What do you?” 
asked the great com- 
mander. 

“I’m kneading 
bread,” replied the 
centurion. 
raw AN fi “What,” cried 
Cesar, “is it possible that I am reduced to 
such straits that one of my captains needs 
bread?” 

Whereupon his face relaxed into a smile, 
for he saw that he had made a joke which 
would go thundering down the centuries. 


x *k * 


MOTHER HUBBARD UP TO DATE 


Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cup- 

board 
To fetch her poor dog a bone, 

But when she got there the cupboard (only 
contained remnants of cold Shredded 
Cheapa Vita Breakfast Food, Olive Oil 
and Peanuts), 

And so the poor dog had none. 

She went to the baker’s to buy him sone 
(wholemeal) bread, 

But when she came back (it is unnecessary (0 
state after the preceding verse that) 

The poor dog lay dead. 


xk * 


The miller who whispers down a well 

About the flour he has to sell 

Won’t reap as many golden dollars 

As he who climbs a tree and hollers. 

7. =m 
WANTS FEWER WRINKLES 

Editor Grist, Dear Sir: We wish you 
would quit publishing “Hints to Millers” and 
“Wrinkles.” We have put in almost every one 
we have seen described for four years and no. 
have so many that we can not put in any 
more without building a bigger mill, whic! 
business will not justify. Besides it takes so 
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much time to work all the “wrinkles” that we 
have had to hire two more men. We wish we 
had some bugs in our mill so we could try the 
new trap you describe; it looks to us like a 
dandy.—Rusty Dusty. 


xk * 


There was a young miller named Mc. 
Who decided short weight he would Pc. 
The buyer was mad 

And said, “Mc bedad, 

You can take every Sc of it Be.” 


xk *& 
NO NEED OF IT 


The maid expects 
Her beau tonight, 
And fills the stove 
With anthracite, 
Because the air 
Is raw and damp, 
But quite forgets 
To fill the lamp. 


xk * 


VAS COSTET IT 
I bought— 
The market dropped so low, 
So far, so very far below 
All record that the records show, 
That I was paralyzed, you know. 
I .old— 
The way that market rose 
Would quell the stoutest heart that grows ; 
*T was swifter than the wind that blows, 
And higher than the rocket goes. 
I swore— 
When I came to, I swore, 
And vowed that I would deal no more, 
Using some words scare heard before— 
Queer expletives from ancient lore. 
I settled— 
Since that settlement,— 
With quiet toil I’ve been content ; 
A wiser man, my steps are bent 
To where, on watches, cash is lent. 


xk * 


AN AESTHETIC SPECULATOR 


A taste for painting? I don’t know; 
He may, perhaps, be full of it. 
He did his best to paint a cow, 
Ah !—well! he made a bull of it. 


x *k 


Wheat receipts are very light. Abraham 
Orr brought in two loads Tuesday and took 
; home one, after 

=) spending the day in 
r celebrating. The 
f wheat from the Dis- 







hauled today and O. 
G. Goodie will fetch 
— in some tomorrow on 
« account of his daugh- 
ter’s going to be mar- 
ried next week to our efficient and popular 
young dentist Dr. Holler, whose many friends 
will join in the Index in extending best wishes. 
The Persimmon mills are buying all that is 
brought in and paying 74c. The market 
Pring cas to go up.—Persimmon (Mo.) In- 
dex, 


xk * 


HISTORICAL 

The first mill was conducted just outside 
the garden of Eden by Messrs. Cain & Abel. 
Cain subsequently dissolved the partnership, 
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Abel permanently retiring from active busi- 
ness. From this beginning has come the habit 
of millers frequently raising Cain. 


¥ 4 # 
Let your light be brightly burning, 
Is the slogan of the hour; 
Send its rays across your red-dog, 
Change it into patent flour. 


xk * 


THE EXTREMELY JOLLY MILLER 


It is a Jolly Miller 
Who grindeth on the Falls; 
He dammeth of the river, 
And loud for power calls. 
Ho doeth best who kicketh best 
All things both great and small, 
And ’tis the Jolly Miller 
Who kicketh best of all. 
First, ’tis the ebbing river 
Which urgeth him to heat, 
And then he loudly howleth 
About the price of wheat ; 
Again it is the anchor ice, 
Or markets going down; 
Anon it’s trouble with the wheel 
That makes the miller frown. 
Oh, yes, a merry critter 
Is the miller, I avow; 
The gayest, merriest, happiest soul, 
Especially—)just now! 


¥ 4 
A NEW BLEACHING PROCESS 

PEWEE FALLS, June 1.—A remarkable 
revolution in flour making may result from an 
important discovery 
made here yesterday. 
Mr. John Pewee, pro- 
prietor of the Pewee 
Falls Grist Mills, 
while patching the 
bolting cloth on one 
of the centrifugal 
flour bolts found that 
a pet cat belonging to his daughter had been 
making her home in the interior of the machine 
for some time. When released the feline seemed 
to be none the worse for her imprisonment. The 
remarkable thing about it is that the presence 
of the cat in the machinery is believed to ac- 
count for a superior color in the mill’s prod- 
uct during the past 30 days. It is supposed 
that the struggles of the imprisoned animal 
generated sufficient electricity to automatical- 
ly bleach the flour as it passed through the 
bolt. Mr. Pewee has advertised for a large 
number of black cats and will at once equip 
his entire plant with the new generators. He 
proposes also to let out the rights on his dis- 
covery at a royalty not yet fixed by him. 
Pewee Falls is ever at the front in progress. 


x *k * 


A FALLING MARKET 


“Durn my buttons, but what is the durned 
country comin’ to anyhow!” exclaimed a 
Pennsylvania mountaineer as he received a 
letter at the post office. 

“What’s the trouble?” some one asked. 

“T’ve just got returns from them coons 
and rattlesnakes I shipped to New York. 
Coons hev gone down two shillin’s a head, and 
rattlesnakes hain’t worth but a dollar apiece! 
When the democrats went into power coons 
was $2 a head and rattlers brought twenty 
shillin’s and the market was stiddy. Gentle- 
men, sot me down as agin the democrats from 
this time out.”—Wall Street News. 
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I see that William Jennings Bryan is go- 
ing into the milling business. 

How do you make that out? 

He says he will bolt after the next con- 
vention. 


xk *& 


HE’s WISER NOW 
On sixty or ninety days, 
When he was green he used to sell ; 


But now he’s learned the buyers’ ways 
And sells and ships S. O. B. L. 


xk * 


CROP BULLETIN 


TANEY, MO.— (Special Telegram)— 
Chinch bugs have appeared in the wheat in 
this locality and the 
destruction of the en- 
tire crop is imminent. 
Farmers are aroused 
and every possible 
expedient is being 
employed in hope of 
ridding the fields of 
the pest. Prof. Skee- 
ziks of the experi- 
ment station proposes a new method for the 
extinction of the bugs. In his experiments, he 
has treated a number of the bugs with cay- 
enne pepper, subsequently releasing them in 
the infested fields. The insects treated quickly 
succumb to the violent sneezing occasioned by 
the pungency of the pepper, while the un- 
treated bugs shortly die from lack of sleep. 
Operations are now being conducted on a 
larger scale but with little hope that they 
will be successful in saving any considerable 
part of the crop. 





xk *& 


WEARY BULLS 
A St. Louis poet grinds out the following 
stanzas in response to a bull telegram from 
Chicago: 
The bulls are all disgusted, 
And some of them are busted 
From putting up big margins 
On the visible in store. 


They say they’re flabbergasted, 
Will be blamed, blessed, and blasted 
If ever they put their confidence 
In short crops any more. 
x *k * 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 
Now the water in the Falls is getting low, 
And, of course, cavorting upward prices go; 
While of steam the miller thinks 
And the engine builder winks 
As he contemplates the ducats that will flow. 
x *k *® 
A QUESTION OF FINANCE 
Little Boy: Pa, what is a silver dollar 
worth? 
Pa: About eighty cents. 
Little Boy (thoughtfully): Well, do the 
words “In God We Trust” mean that God 
has got the other twenty cents? 


x** 


“Rest and change are good for people,” 
said the wife as she rose in the night to rifle 
her husband’s pockets. “I have had a rest, 
and now I think I’ll have a little change.”—Ex. 


xk * 
“Were you a bull or a bear?” asked an 
acquaintance of a speculator. 
“Neither,” he replied ; “I was an ass.”—Ex. 














More ancient than Grist of Grins, a col- 
umn called Paste, Pen and Pencil flourished 
in The Northwestern Miller’s earliest decades, 
the content consisting almost entirely of verse, 


and from it are culled a few of its most charac- 
teristic gems.—T HE Epiror. 
x** 
ANENT THE FIRST OF JAN. 
Now about the first of Jan. 
Every reader who’s a man 
Pays his sub, 
While the editor doth grin, 
As the dollar notes roll in 
For the Pub. 


x * * 


DOOM OF THE NAUGHTY DEALER 
He who speculates and dies 
Finds before his burning eyes 

A tremendous red-hot ticker, 

Always slowly, never quicker, 
Quoting figures which don’t range 
But remain without a change. 

And forever on this tape 

He must gaze without escape. 


x * * 


SONG OF THE STRIKER 

Strike, till the business man expires! 

Strike, till the world of strikers tires! 

Strike, till each furnace cools its fires ! 
Boycott the entire land! 


x = @ 


A COUPLET FOR THE CAPITALIST 

With striking changes is our country blessed, 

And “knights of labor” now mean days of rest. 
LIFE, 


x *k * 
A dog will boight 
At dead of noight, 
With vingeance, so take warnin’; 
But the hair of his tail 
Will niver fail 
To cure ye in the mornin’. 
—-HIBERNIAN POET. 


x * * 
WE TOLD YOU so 

Perhaps it was you, 

Or perhaps it was I, 
But whoever first said it, 

Now neither deny 
That wheat was an excellent purchase 

That we neglected to’ buy. 


x * *& 


Mills A-Building 


Mill building was going on at a great 
rate in the seventies, as these excerpts 
from The Northwestern Miller of Janu- 
ary, 1875, indicate: 


A new 10-run steam flouring mill is to be 
built by E. V. White at La Crosse, “the larg- 
est in western Wisconsin, 
ing 300,000 bu. 


bb 


capable of grind- 
of wheat annually, most of 
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which probably will be brought from south- 
ern Minnesota, 

There is a new 10-run flouring mill at 
Faribault, Minn., owned and controlled by the 
grangers at that locality. Also another one 
at Northfield, Minn. 

W. H. Gorseline is getting out timbers 
for his new dam on the Root River at Hous- 
ton, Minn. 

Messrs. Petit, Robinson & Co. have about 
completed their new flouring mill of 15 run 
of stone, which is one of the finest in the world. 

From the cupola of the Washburn mill in 
Minneapolis is one of the grandest views in 
this section. You can see the country for miles 
around, and get such a glimpse of Minne- 
apolis as to astonish you. Gov. C. C. Wash- 
burn of Wisconsin built this mill in 1873, 
at a cost of over $300,000, and it is run by 
J. A. and L. Christian & C. C. Washburn. 

Stamwitz & Schober’s new flour mill, at 
Minneapolis, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and will be one of the finest mills 
of its capacity in that city. The machinery 
will be driven by a 35-in. Bodine wheel, under 
a 32-ft. head at low water, the water finding 
vent through the tunnel excavated through 
the sand rock, and substantially planked up, 
its outlet being below the falls. 

We are reliably informed that Messrs. 
Haxall, Crenshaw & Co. of Richmond, Va., are 
about to add 20 run of stone to their mill, 
making a total of 40 run. 

James A. Green & Co. of Cuba, Mo., have 
got a four-run water mill, which they built 
in 1873, that eclipses anything in that vicinity. 
It cost them $20,000 and has a capacity of 
100 bbl. of flour per day. There are six mills 
in that (Crawford) county, aggregating 14 
run of stones. 

This splendid industry [Genesee Flouring 
Mills at Appleton, Wis.] was established on 
its present site, in the Third Ward, in 1866. 
Several important additions have been made 
to it during the intervening time, until it is 
now the largest flouring mill in the state. 
Theodore Conkey is the sole proprietor, hav- 
ing purchased the interest of his partners 
last summer. During the last year he has 
made some extensive additions in the way of 
new machinery at a cost of $2,500, which 
greatly improves the facilities for manufac- 
turing. 

The Outagamie Mills at Appleton, Wis., 
were established in the early history of Apple- 
ton, but have changed hands frequently. 
Messrs. Reynolds & Johnson assumed control 
on the 10th of November, 1874. They are 
young men of industry and perseverance, and 
are bound to succeed. They have both had 
considerable experience and are practical men. 

A. D. Andrews & Co. of River Falls, Wis., 
are still at work enlarging their Junction 
Mills, by addition of seven run of new stones. 
This will make it one of the largest mills in 
the Northwest. 

Messrs. A. A. Burrows & Co. are build- 
ing a steam flouring mill at Dexter, Dallas 
County, Iowa, which will have a capacity of 
150 bbl. of flour a day. The building is 
36x110, and is fitted with modern improved 
machinery. 

Messrs. Parmenter, Findley & Co. have 
their new water power grist mill, at Maxwell, 
Hutchinson County, Dakota Territory, ready 
for the machinery, which, when running, will 
be the largest water power mill in the terri- 
tory, with ample power to drive four run 
of 4-ft. buhrs and machinery. 
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INNOVATION IN THE MILL 





Cloth Lining for Flour Barrels—A new 
Invention by a Worthy Man 
(Caption and Story from The Northwestern Miller 
of December, 1875) 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 6, 1875 
Editors Northwestern Miller: 


Knowing that you are ever on the alert 
for news items for your valuable newspaper, 
I take pleasure in informing you that one of 
our Minneapolis millers has made a discovery. 

Mr. Mowery, head miller with Messrs. C 
A. Pillsbury & Co., has just received his pat- 
ent papers for a barrel lining. He makes this 
lining of cloth, and is so ingeniously cut that 
it fits the barrel to perfection, and, of cours:, 
stops a leakage of flour through defectiv> 
cooperage. The cloth lining will cost littl, 
if any more than the Bailey paper lining, 
any miller can see at a glance it will be 
greatly superior. Mr. Mowery has struck oil 
sure. He is making arrangements for tle 
manufacture and millers will soon hear froin 
Ee 

* * * 
From The Northwestern Miller, December, 1874 


Paper Barrels 


Had we been shown, a few weeks back, a 
compact, perfectly fitting and neatly made 
flour barrel, we should have doubted it was 
made of only paper... . 

These barrels are made of heavy sheets of 
paper board which have been subjected to 
enormous pressure, and thereby converted 
into one thick, impervious sheet, which is 
afterwards rendered waterproof. The sides, 
heads and hoops of the barrel are shipped 
“knocked down” and with the aid of an in- 
expensive machine “set up” as needed with 
the greatest rapidity. This effects a great 
economy in the matter of storage and freight. 

It is claimed that the paper barrels are 
stronger and of greater resistive power than 
a wooden one, and that they have by actual 
test withstood pressure in the ratio of three 
to one, as compared with the wooden barrel. 
It is further claimed that paper is one of thie 
best known nonconductors of heat and cold, 
and the barrel being air-tight, it is impossible 
for flour to become sour or musty. 


“IN GOOD OLD COLONY 
TIMES” 


In good old Colony times, 

When we lived under the King, 
Three roguish chaps fell into mishaps 

Because they could not sing— 


The one he was a miller, 

And the other he was a weaver, 
And the third he was a little tail-or. 

And three great rogues together ! 


The miller he stole wheat, 
And the weaver he stole yarn, 

And the little tail-or he stole broadcloth 
To keep the three rogues warm— 


The miller—was drowned in his dam! 
And the weaver—was hung in his yarn! 
And the sheriff clapped his claw on the 
little tail-or 
With the broadcloth under his arm. 
—The Northwestern Miller, 1875 
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Front cover illustration, showing 
the facade of The Northwester: 
Miller Building in Minneapolis. 
is from an etching by the Belgian- 
born artist, Pierre Nuvttens. In- 
side and back cover drawings ot 
The Northwestern Miller's Club 
Room are by the American artist. 


Vernon Howe Bailey 





